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PREFACE TO THE FIRST EDITION. 


URING the last summer, immediately before 
the Company appointed for the Revision of 


the English New Testament held its first sitting, I 


was invited to read a paper on the subject before a 
Clerical meeting. Finding that I had already written 
more than I could venture to read even to a very 
patient and considerate audience, and receiving a 
request from my hearers at the cgnclusion that the 
paper should be printed, I determined to revise the 
whole and make additions to it before publication. 
The result is the present volume. Owing to various 
interruptions its appearance has been delayed much 
longer than I had anticipated. 

This statement of facts was perhaps needed to 
justify the appearance of a book, which as occupying 
well-known ground cannot urge the plea of novelty, 


. which has many imperfections in form, and which 
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makes no pretensions to completeness. At all events 
it appeared necessary to be thus explicit, in order to 
show that I alone am responsible for any expressions 
of opinion contained in this volume, and that they 
do not (except accidentally) represent the views of 
the Company of which I am amember. In preparing 
the original paper for the press, I have been careful 
not to go beyond verbal alterations, where I was dis- 
cussing the prospects of the new Revision or the 
principles which in my opinion ought to guide it. 
On the other hand, I have not scrupled to develope 
these principles freely, and to add fresh illustrations 
from time to time: but in most cases this has been 
done without any knowledge of the opinion of the 
majority of the Company ; and in the comparatively 
few instances where this opinion has become known 
to me, I have expressed my own individual judg- 
ment, which might or might not accord therewith. 

I ought to add also that I am quite prepared to 
find on consultation with others, that some of the 
suggestions offered here are open to objections which 
I had overlooked, and which might render them im- 
practicable in a Version intended for popular use, 
whatever value they may have from a scholar’s point 
of view. 

The hopeful anticipations, which I had ventured 
to express before the commencement of the work, 
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have been more than realized hitherto in its progress, 
On this point I have not heard a dissentient voice 
among members of the Company. I believe that ail 
who have taken part regularly in the work will 
thankfully acknowledge the earnestness, moderation, 
truthfulness, and reverence, which have marked the 
deliberations of the Company, and which seem to 
justify the most sanguine auguries. 

This feeling contrasts strangely with the outcry 
which has been raised against the work by those who 
have had no opportunity of witnessing its actual 
progress, who have been disturbed by rumours of its 
results either wholly false or only partially true, and 
who necessarily judging on @ priori grounds have 
been ready to condemn it unheard. This panic was 
perhaps not unnatural, and might have been antici- 
pated. Meanwhile however other dangers from an 
unforeseen quarter have threatened the progress of 
the Revision; but these are now happily averted. 
And, so far as present appearances can be trusted, 
the momentary peril has resulted in permanent good ; 
for the Company has been taught by the danger 
which threatened it to feel its own strength and co- 
herence; and there is every prospect that the work 
will be brought happily and successfully to a con- 
clusion. 

Great misunderstanding seems to prevail as to the 
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ultimate reception of the work. The alarm which 
has been expressed in some quarters can only be 
explained by a vague confusion of thought, as 
though the Houses of Convocation, while solemnly 
pledged to the furtherance of the work on definite 
conditions, were also pledged to its ultimate recep- 
tion whether good or bad. If the distinction had 
been kept in view, it is difficult to believe that there 
would have been even a momentary desire to repu- 
diate the obligations of a definite contract. The 
Houses of Convocation are as free, as the different 
bodies of Nonconformists represented in the Com- 
panies, to reject the Revised Version, when it appears, 
if it is not satisfactory. I do not suppose that any 
member of either Company would think of claiming 
any other consideration for the work, when completed, 
than that it shall be judged by its intrinsic merits; 
but on the other hand they have a right to demand 
that it shall be laid before the Church and the people 
of England in its integrity, and that a verdict shall 
be pronounced upon it as a whole. 

I cannot close these remarks without expressing 
my deep thankfulness that I have been allowed to 
take part in this work of Revision. I have spent 
many happy and profitable hours over it, and made 
many friends who otherwise would probably have 
remained unknown to me. Even though the work 
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should be terminated abruptly to-morrow, I for one 
should not consider it lost labour. 

In choosing my examples I have generally avoided 
dwelling on passages which have been fully discussed 
by others; but it was not possible to put the case 
fairly before the public without venturing from time 
-to time on preoccupied ground, though in such in- 
stances I have endeavoured to tread as lightly as 
possible. | | 

The discussion in the Appendix’ perhaps needs 
some apology. Though it has apparently no very 
direct bearing on the main subject of the volume, yet 
the investigation was undertaken in the first instance 
with a view to my work as a reviser; and hoping 
that the results might contribute towards permanently 
fixing the meaning of an expression, which occurs 
in the most familiar and most sacred of all forms of 
words, and which nevertheless has been and still is 
variously interpreted, I gladly seized this opportunity 
of placing them on record. 


TRINITY COLLEGE, CAMBRIDGE, 
April 3, 1871. 


1 Appendix I. in the Third Edition [18911. 
L. R. a 
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PT HIS second edition is in all essential respects a 
reprint of the first. A few errors have been corrected, 

and one or two unimportant additions made, but the new 

matter altogether would not occupy more than a page. 

The reception accorded to this book has taken me by 
surprise, and the early call for a new edition would have 
prevented me from making any great changes, even if I had 
felt any desire to do so. To my critics, whether public or 
private, I can only return my very sincere thanks for their — 
generous welcome of a work of whose imperfections the 
author himself must be only too conscious. 

From this expression of gratitude I see no reason to 
except the critique of Mr Earle’ in a letter addressed to the 
editor of the Guardian ; but I am sure that he will pardon 
me if, while thankfully acknowledging the friendly tone of 
his letter, I venture entirely to dissent from a principle of 
translation to which he has lent the authority of his name. 

In fact he has attacked the very position in my work, 
which I confidently held, and still hold, to be impregnable. 
I had laid it down as a rule (subject of course to special 
exceptions) that, where the same word occurs in the same 


1 Now Professor of Anglo-Saxon in the University of Oxford. 
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context in the original, it should be rendered by the same 
equivalent in the Version (p. 36 sq.); or, as Mr Earle ex- 
presses it, that ‘a verbal repetition in English should be 
employed to represent a verbal repetition in the Greek.’ 
Mr Earle (I will employ his own words) would reverse this, 
and say that in many of my details he would practically 
come to my conclusion, but that the principle itself, with 
all the speciousness of its appearance, is essentially unsound. 
This position he endeavours to establish by arguments, 
which I feel bound to meet, for I consider the principle 
which he assails to be essential to a thoroughly good 
translation. 

If, notwithstanding our opposite points of view, we had 
arrived at the same results, or, in other words, if Mr Earle’s 
exceptions to his principle of variety were coextensive or 
nearly coextensive with my own applications of my principle 
of uniformity, I should have felt any discussion of his views 
to be superfluous ; for then, so far as regards any practical 
issues, the difference between us would have been reduced 
to a mere battle of words. But when I find that Mr Earle 
defends such a rendering as Matt. xviii. 33, ‘Shouldest not 
thou also have had compassion (é\ejoa) on thy fellow- 
servant, even as I had sity (nAgpoa) on thee?’, I feel that the 
difference between us is irreconcilable. Indeed I had 
vainly thought that my illustrations (with one or two doubtful 
exceptions) would carry conviction in themselves; and I 
confess myself a little surprised to find their cogency 
questioned by an English scholar of Mr Earle’s eminence. 

But, lest I should be misunderstood, let me say at the 
outset that I entirely agree with Mr Earle in deprecating 
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the mode of procedure which would substitute ‘the fidelity 
of a lexicon’ for ‘the faithfulness of a translation.’ I am 
well aware that this is a real danger to careful minds trained 
in habits of minute verbal criticism, and I always have 
raised and shall raise my voice against any changes which 
propose to sacrifice forcible English idiom to exact con- 
formity of expression. For instance, it would be mere 
pedantry to substitute ‘Do not ye rather excel them?’ for 
‘Are not ye much better than they ?’ in Matt. vi. 26 (ovx Jpeis 
parrov Stadépere avrav); or ‘The hour hath approached,’ 
for ‘The hour is at hand,’ in Matt. xxvi. 45 (syyixev 9} dpa). 
But the point at issue seems to me to be wholly different. 
I cannot for a moment regard this as a question of English 
idiom ; and my objection to the variety of rendering which 
Mr Earle advocates is that it does depart from ‘the faithful- 
ness of a translation’ and substitutes, not indeed the fidelity 
of a lexicon, but the caprice of a translator. 

Mr Earle says ‘The stronghold of the Greek (I do not 
speak of Plato and Demosthenes, but of the New Testa- 
ment) is in the words: the stronghold of the English 
language is in its phraseology and variability.’ This is not 
the distinction which I should myself give between the 
characteristics of the two languages. Even in its later 
stages the wealth of particles, the power of inflexion and 
composition, and the manifold possibilities of order, still 
constitute the peculiar superiority of the Greek over the 
English. But it matters little whether I am right or wrong 
here, for the objections to Mr Earle’s practical inferences 
are equally strong in either case. He first of all alleges 
examples where synonyms are coupled in English, and more 
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especially in rendering from another language, as for 


" Instance in Chaucer’s translation of Boethius’ De Con- 


solatione Philosophiae, where claritudo is rendered ‘renoun 
and clernesse of linage,’ and censor ‘domesman or juge’; 
and he then urges that as this method of double rendering 
was ‘manifestly inadmissible in translating scripture,’ ‘the 
translators fell upon a device by which they allowed some 
play to the natural bent of the English language; and 
where a Greek word occurs repeatedly in a context, they 
rather leaned to a variation of the rendering.’ 

Now it is one thing to give a double rendering to a 
single word at any one occurrence; and another to give it 
two different renderings at two different occurrences in the 
same context. The two principles have nothing in common. 
In the former case the translation will at the worst be 
clumsy ; in the latter it must in many cases be absolutely 
misleading. For by splitting up the sense of the word and 
giving one-half to one part of the sentence and the remain- 
ing half to the other, a disconnexion, perhaps even a con- 
trast, is introduced, which has no place in the original. If 
therefore the English on any occasion furnishes no exact 
and coextensive equivalent for a given Greek word as used 
in a given context (and this difficulty must occur again 
and again in translation from any language to another), it 
will generally be the less evil of the two to select the word 
which comes nearest in meaning to the original and to 
retain this throughout. 

But the examples of capricious varieties which I had 
chosen to illustrate this vicious principle of translation, and 
which Mr Earle is prepared to defend, cannot in most cases 


L. R. b 
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plead this justification, that a single English word does not 
adequately represent the Greek. It would require far more 
minute’scholarship than I possess to discern any difference 
In meaning between vios and ‘son.’ Yet Mr Earle stands 
forward as the champion of-the rendering in Matt. xx. 20, 
‘Then came to him the mother of Zebedee’s children (vidw 

with her sons (viav).’ The particular rendering is compara- 
tively unimportant in itself; but as illustrating the capricious 
license of our translators it is highly significant. It introduces 
a variety for no reason at all: and this variety is incorrect 
in itself; for ‘the mother of Zebedee’s children’ is a wider 
expression than ‘the mother of Zebedee’s sons,’ by which 
the Evangelist intends only to describe her as the mother of 
James and John with whom the narrative is concerned, and 
which neither implies nor suggests the existence of other 
brothers and sisters. 

Again, Mr Earle is satisfied and more than satisfied 
with the rendering of Matt. xviii. 33, ‘Shouldest not thou also 
have had compasston (éXejoot) on thy fellow-servant, even 
as I had ity (yAejoa) on thee?’ ‘If, he asks, ‘we compare 
our ‘compassion—pity” with the one Greek word, what 
loss is there in the variation? Is there not a gain in 
breadth?’ I answer, a very serious loss; and I do not 
allow that breadth (or, as I prefer to call it, looseness) is 
any gain, where exact correspondence in the two clauses is 
essential to the main idea of the passage. What would be 
said, if I were to suggest such translations as ‘ Blessed are 
the pitsful (€Aerpoves), for they shall obtain mercy (AenFy- 
govra)’ in Matt. v. 7, or ‘If ye forgrve (apjre) not men 
their frespasses (xapamrwyara), neither will your heavenly 
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Father remit (agjoa) your transgressions (wapantwpara)’ in 
Matt. vi. 15, or ‘Be ye therefore faultless (réXeot) as your 
Father which is in heaven is perfect (réAeos)’ in Matt. v. 
48? I do not doubt that if these passages had been so 
translated in our Authorised Version, the variations would 
have found admirers: but, as it is, who will question the 
vast superiority of the existing renderings, where the 
repetition of the English word corresponds to the repeti- 
tion of the Greek? In all these passages the thought is 
one and the same; that the ideal of human conduct is the 
exact copying of the Divine. In the other examples quoted 
our translators have preserved this thought unimpaired by 
repeating the same word, but in Matt. xviii. 33 it is marred 
by the double rendering ‘compassion, pity’: while the idea 
of ‘felow-feeling’, which is implied in ‘compassion’ and in 
which the chief fault lies, has no place in the original 
dXcety. 

Again, Mr Earle defends the double rendering of 
Staipéoers in x Cor. xii. 4, ‘There are diversities of gifts, 
but the same Spirit; and there are differences of adminis- 
trations, but the same Lord; and there are diversities of 
operations, but it is the same God etc.,’ and seems even 
to regret the abandonment of Tyndale’s triple rendering, 
arversities, differences, divers manners. What again, I ask, 
would be said, if I were to propose to translate 2 Cor. xi 26 
‘In perils of waters, in dangers from robbers, in perils by 
mine own countrymen, in dangers from the heathen, in 
hazards in the city, in hazards in the wilderness, etc.,’ 
thus gaining breadth by varying the rendering of xwduvou? 
Happily conservative feeling in this instance is enlisted on 
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the right side, and it may be presumed that no change will 
be desired. But, so far as I can see, the two cases are exactly 
analogous ; the effect of the sentence in each case depending 
on the maintenance of the same word, which arrests the 
ear and produces its effect by repetition, like the tolling of 
a bell or the stroke on an anvil. Indeed I must conclude 
that my mind is differently constituted from Mr Earle’s, 
when I find him defending the translation of James ii. 
2, 3 ‘If there come unto your assembly a man with a gold 
ring in goodly apparel (év éoOjrt Xapwpg) and there come 
in also a poor man in vile raiment (éoOyri), and ye have 
respect unto him that weareth the gay clothing (ryv toOijro 
viv Aaprpayv) etc.’ Not only do I regard the variation here 
as highly artificial (a sufficient condemnation in itself), but 
it seems to me to dissi~ate the force of the passage, and 
therefore I am prepared to submit to the ‘cruel impoverish- 
ment’ by which the English would be made to conform to 
the simplicity of the Greek. Nor again am I able to see 
why in Rev. xvii. 6 @avpaca Oatua péya, ‘I wondered 
with great admiration’ is to be preferred to the natural 
rendering ‘I wondered with great wonder,’ as in 1 Thess. 
lil. 9 eri rdoy TH XopE D Xapopev Se vas is translated ‘for 
all the joy wherewith we joy for your sakes’, and not ‘for 
all the g/adness.’ In this passage from the Revelation the 
words immediately following (ver. 7) run in the English 
Version, ‘And the angel said unto me, Wherefore didst 
thou marvel (éavpacas) ?’, where by the introduction of a 
third rendering a still further injury is inflicted on the 
compactness of the passage. 

So far with regard to the sense. But Mr Earle urges 
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that the sound must be consulted; that the ear, for in- 
stance, requires the variations compassion, pity, in Matt. 
XviiL 33, and wonder, admiration (he omits to notice 
marvel) in Rev. xvii. 6, 7; that generally there is this ‘ broad 
modulatory distinction between the ancient tongues and 
the great modern languages of Western Europe that the 
former could tolerate reverberation to a degree which is in- 
tolerable to the latter ;’ and that ‘ perhaps there is not one of 
them that is more sensitive in this respect than the English.’ 

In reply to this, I will ask my readers whether there is 
anything unpleasant to the ear in the frequent repetition of 
‘perils’ in the passage already quoted, 2 Cor. xi. 26, or of 
‘blessed’ in the beatitudes, Matt. v. 3—11. But this last 
reference suggests an application of the experimental test 
on a larger scale. I should find it difficult (and I venture 
to hope that Mr Earle will agree with me here) to point to 
any three continuous chapters in the New Testament, which 
are at once so vigorously and faithfully rendered, and in 
which the rhythm and ‘sound so entirely satisfy the ear, as 
those which make up the Sermon on the Mount. Indeed this 
portion of our Authorised Version deserves to be regarded as 
a very model of successful translation. What then are the 
facts? In the original the reverberation is sustained through- 
out, beginning with the beatitudes and ending with the 
closing parable, so that there are not many verses without 
an instance, while some contain two or three. Happily in 
our Authorised Version this characteristic is faithfully re- 
produced. The temptation to capricious variety to which our 
translators elsewhere give way is here foregone ; and indeed 
the whole number of the repetitions in the English is slightly 
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greater than in the Greek: for though either from inadver- 
tence or from the exigencies of translation one is dropped 
here and there (¢.g. Aapre, Aapparw, giveth light, shine, 
v. 15, 16; bring, offer, mpoodépys, mporpepe, V. 23, 243 
aroAvoy, aroAcupévny, put away, divorced, V. 31, 32; 
érwopxyces, Spxous, forswear, oaths, v. 33; apavifover, da- 
vaot, disfigure, appear, vi. 16; Onoavpifere, Oncavpous, lay 
up, treasures, vi. 19; mwepreBadrero, wepiBarapefa, arrayed, 
clothed, vi. 29, 313 pétpw, perpetre, measure, mete, (?) vil. 2; 
@xoddpunoey, oixiay, built, house, vii. 24) yet on the other 
hand the balance is more than redressed by the same ren- 
dering of different words in other parts (e.g. dighf, xafovow, 
Adporet, pas, v. 14—16 ; fulfil, wAnpaoa, yévytat, v. 17, 18; 
righteousness repeated, though Stxaroovvy occurs only once 
in the original, v. 20; whosoever, was c, ds ay, v. 22; dtvorce- 
ment, divorced, amoaraciov, droAeAupévny, V. 31, 32; forswear, 
stwear, triopxnces, operat, V. 33, 34; reward, pov, amo- 
Suoret, Vi. 2, 4, 5, 6, 16, 18; streets, pypats, rAarewy, Vi. 2, 5; 
day, daily, oypepov, érvovawy, vi. 11; Light, Auxvos, pwrewev, 
diss, Vi. 22, 23; raiment, arrayed, évSvparos, wepreBarero, Vi. 
28, 29; clothe, clothed, aphrévvvow, reprBaruwpedba, vi. 30, 31; 
good, ayabdy, xadovs, vii. 17, 18; deat, rpooérecay, mpoceé- 
xoway, Vil. 25, 27). If my readers are of opinion that the 
general method adopted by our translators in the Sermon 
on the Mount is faulty, and that these three chapters would 
have gained by greater breadth and variety, I have nothing 
more to say; but, if they are satisfied with this method, then 
they have conceded everything for which I am arguing’. 


1 I confess myself quite unable to follow Mr Earle's logic, when he 
criticises what I had said of the Rheims Version. My words are (p. 49), 
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But Mr Earle proceeds: ‘There is no end to the eurio- 
sities of scholarship and the perilous minutiz that such a 
principle may lead to, if it is persevered in’; and by way of 
illustration he adds, ‘Dr Lightfoot seems to ignore what I 
should have regarded as an obvious fact, that it is hardly 
possible in modern English to make a play upon words 
compatible with elevation of style. It was compatible with 
solemnity in Hebrew and also in the Hebrew-tinctured Greek 
of the New Testament; but in English it is not. Explain 
it as you may, the fact is palpable. Does it not tax all our 
esteem for Shakspeare to put up with many a passage of 
which in any other author we should not hesitate to say 
that it was deformed and debased by a jingle of word- 
sounds ?’ 

To this I answer fearlessly that I certainly do desire to 
see the play of words retained in the English Version, 
wherever it can be done without forcing the English. I be- 
‘Of ‘all the English Versions the Rhemish alone has paid attention 
to this point, and so far compares advantageously with the rest, to 
which in most other respects it is confessedly inferior.’ On this he 
remarks ; ‘It is certainly unfortunate for our author’s position that by 
his own showing the version which has kept to his principle should 
nevertheless be confessedly inferior in most other respects, including, as 
I apprehend, the highest respects that can affect our judgment of a 
version of Holy Scripture. To put this admission with the clearness 
due to its importance ; the Rheims Version is the best, in that it has 
observed our author’s principle: but as a rendering of Scripture it is the 
worst.’ Why unfortunate? Does experience suggest that the man 
or the book that is right on five points out of six, must be right on 
the sixth point also? Does it not rather lead us to expect some ele- 
ment of right in the most wrong and some element of wrong in the 
most right? 
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lieve that our translators acted rightly when they rendered 
Xpupevar, xaraxpupevor, by use, abuse in 1 Cor. vil. 31; I 
believe that they were only wrong in translating xararopuy, 
meptronn, concision, circumcision, in Phil. iii. 2, 3, because the 
former is hardly a recognised English word and would not 
be generally understood. I freely confess that in many 
cases, perhaps in most cases, the thing cannot be done; but 
I am sorry for it’. I cannot for a moment acquiesce in 


1 On my suggestion that in 2 Thess. iii. rr the play on épyafouévous, 
wepepyasouévous, might be preserved by the words business, busy-bodies, 
Mr Earle remarks ; ‘As a matter of history the word dssiness has no 
radical connection with dusy: it is merely a disguised form of the 
French desogues. This is however a secondary matter, because if the 
word-play be desirable as a matter of English taste, these words would 
answer the purpose just as well as if their affinity were quite esta- 
blished.’ Without hazarding any opinion on a question on which Mr 
Earle is so much more competent to speak than myself, I would ven- 
ture to remark: (1) That the direct derivation of dssiness from busy is 
maintained by no less an authority than Jacob Grimm, Deutsche Gram- 
matik, 11. p. 237 8q.; (2) That other authorities maintain (whether 
rightly or wrongly I do not venture to say) the radical connexion of 
the Teutonic words éusy (Engl.), desig (Dutch), with the Romance 
words desogwe, disogna; and (3) That this very play of words occurs in 
the earliest English translations of the Scriptures, the Wycliffite Ver- 
sions, in 1 Cor. vii. 32, ‘I wole you for to be withoute disynesse (apeplu- 
vous, Vulg. sine sollicitudine). Sothli he that is withoute wyf is dysy 
(uepeurg, Vulg. sol/icitus est) what thingis ben of the Lord.’ 

Mr Earle remarks that in 2 Thess. iii. 11 ‘Even the Rheims Version 
keeps clear of this (the play of words): it has ‘‘ working nothing, but 
curiously meddling.”’ The fact is that after its wont it has translated 
the Vulgate ‘Nihil operantes sed curiose agentes,’ in which this cha- 
racteristic of the original has disappeared. 

This paronomasia is not confined to S. Paul but occurs also in Ari- 
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Mr Earle’s opinion, that it is incompatible with ‘solemnity,’ 
with ‘elevation of style.’ Above all I repudiate the notion, 
which seems to underlie whole paragraphs of Mr Earle’s 
critique, that it is the business of a translator, when he 
is dealing with the Bible, to sfrove the style of his author, 
having before my eyes the warning examples of the past, 
and believing that all such attempts will end in discom- 
fiture’. Is it not one great merit of our English Version, 


stides 11. p. 418 raGra elfpyacra: pév...reprelpyaora: 82 pndapws, just as 
the Apostle’s dpoveitv, cwppovety (Rom. xii. 3) has a parallel in a passage 
quoted by Stobseus as from Charondas Fioril. xliv. 40 mporwoelcdw 
6¢ Exacros Tay TokTaY cwdporety pahrov H pporeiy. 

1 The anxiety to impart dignity to the language of the Apostles 
and Evangelists reaches a climax in 4 Lideral Translation of the New 
Testament, being an attempt to translate the Sacred Writings with the 
same Freedom, Spirit and Elegance with which other English Transla- 
tions from the Greek Classics have lately been executed: by E. Harwood, 
London, 1768. In this strange production the following is a sample of 
S. Luke’s narrative (xi. 40), ‘Absurd and preposterous conduct! Did not 
the Great Being, who made the external form, create the interna! intel- 
lectual powers—and will He not be more solicitous for the purity of the 
mind than for the showy elegance of the body?’ and this again of S. 
John’s (iii. 32), ‘But though this exalted personage freely publishes and 
solemnly attests those heavenly doctrines, etc.’ The parable of the 
prodigal son in the former begins (xv. 11), ‘A gentleman of splendid 
family and opulent fortune had two sons.’ Even Dr Johnson himself, 
the great master of grandiloquent English, could not tolerate this 
book. ‘Returning through the house,’ we are told, ‘he stepped into 
a small study or book-room. The first book he laid his hands upon 
was Harwood’s Lideral Translation of the New Testament. The pas- 
sage which first caught his eye was that sublime apostrophe in S. John 
upon the raising of Lazarus Fess wept, which Harwood had conceitedly 
rendered And Fesus, the Saviour of the world, burst into a flood of tears. 
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regarded as a literary work, that it has naturalised in our 
language the magnificent Hebraisms of the original? But 
the case before us is even stronger than this. The paronomasia 
is a characteristic of S. Paul’s style, and should be repro- 
duced (so far as the genius of the English language permits) 
like any other characteristic. That it is admissible, the 
example of Shakespeare which Mr Earle adduces, and that 
of Tennyson, whose ‘name and fame’ he himself has already 
quoted and who abounds in similar examples of alliteration 
and assonance, not to mention other standard writers whether 
of the Elizabethan or of the Victorian era, are sufficient 
evidence. I am not concerned to defend Shakespeare’s 
literary reputation, which may be left to itself; and I have 
certainly no wish to maintain that he was entirely free from 
the affectations of his age: but I am unfeignedly surprised 
to find plays on words condemned wholesale, as incom- 
patible with elevation of style. Under certain circum- 
stances, paronomasia, alliteration, and the like, are not only 
very natural, but, as indicating intensity of feeling, may 
produce even a tragic effect. With the appreciation of a 


He contemptuously threw the book aside, exclaiming “Puppy!”’ (Ap- 
pendix to Boswell’s Lsfe of Foknson, in Croker’s edition, London, 1866, 
p- 836). Johnson’s biographer, Boswell, speaks of it as ‘a fantastical 
translation of the New Testament in modern phrase’ (p. 506). See also 
Mr Matthew Arnold’s opinion (quoted below p. 210 sq.) on a very similar 
attempt at a revised version by Franklin. I am quite sure that Mr 
Earle’s suffrage would be on the same side; but, when he asks that the 
distinctive features of the sacred writers may be sacrificed to ‘elevation 
of style’ and pleads that the language may be made more ‘ full-bodied’ 
to suit ‘the public taste’ than it is in the original, is he not leading us, 
though by a different road, to the edge of the very same precipice? 
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great genius Shakespeare himself has explained and justi- 
fied their use under such circumstances. When John of 
Gaunt, in his last illness, is visited by Richard, and in reply 
to the king’s enquiry keeps harping on his name, 

Old Gaunt indeed and gaunt in being old, 
the king asks, 

Can sick men play so nicely with their names? 
The old man’s answer is, 
No; misery makes sport to mock itself. 


The very intensity of his grief seeks relief in this way’. 

Again, who will question the propriety of the play on 
words in Queen Elizabeth’s outburst of anger against Glou- 
cester after the murder of her children ? 

Cousins, indeed ; and by their uncle cozen’d 
Of comfort, kingdom, kindred, freedom, life. 

The very fierceness of her wrath seeks expression in the 
iteration of the same sounds. 

And in cases where no intensity of passion exists, there 
may be some other determining motive. Thus we find a 
tendency in all languages to repetition of sound, where a 
didactic purpose is served. Of this motive the fondness for 
rhyme, alliteration, and the like, in the familiar proverbs of 
all languages, affords ample illustration, as in Waste not, 
want not, Forewarned, forearmed, Man proposes, God disposes, 
Compendia dispendia, wa@ypara polypara. To this cate- 
gory we may assign S. Paul’s py vrepdpoveiy wap 8 de 

1 Similarly Cicero, speaking of the Sicilians playing on the name 
of Verres, says (Verr. Act. ii. 1. 46) ‘etiam ridtcedi inveniebantur ex 
dolore.’ 
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dpoveiy, adAa dpovely els ro cwdpovely (Rom. xii. 3). In- 
deed it would not be difficult to show that in every instance 
the Apostle had some reasor for employing this figure, 
and that he did not use it as a mere rhetorical plaything. 
We may find ourselves. unable in any individual case to 
reproduce the same effect in English, and thus may be 
forced to abandon the attempt in despair; but not the less 
earnestly shall we protest against the principle that the 
genius of our language requires us to abstain from the 
attempt under any circumstances, and that a form of 
speech, which is natural in itself and common to all 
languages, must be sacrificed to some fancied ideal of an 
elevated style. 


TRINITY COLLEGE, CAMBRIDGR, 
S. John’s Day, 1871. 
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O this edition has been added a reprint (p. 269 sq.) 

of three articles which appeared in the Guardian 
newspaper on the last petition of the Lord’s Prayer. 
Their appearance here in their existing form seems to 
require a few words of explanation. The articles were 
called forth by a pamphlet published by the late Canon 
Cook’, criticizing the translation of this petition which 
had been adopted in the Revised Version. The Bishop 
intended to rewrite the articles entirely, adding further 
evidence in support of the rendering which he maintains 
to be correct. Thus recast, the articles were to have been 
published together with the dissertation on émiovows (p. 
217 sq.), and dissertations (never written) upon other points 
of critical interest in the Lord’s Prayer. This design he did 


1 Deliver us from Evil. A Protest against the Change in the Last 
Petition of the Lord’s Prayer adopted in the Revised Version. A 
Letter to the Bishop of London. John Murray, 1881. Canon Cook 
published a reply to these articles entitled Deliver us from Evil. A 
Second Letter to the Lord Bishop of London. John Murray, 1883. 
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not live to carry out. In response therefore to numerous 
requests to make these articles available for reference, the 
Trustees have decided to include them in this volume; 
and it only remains for them to express their sincere regret 
that it has thus become necessary to perpetuate them in 
a form which their author never intended to be more than 


temporary. 


May 25, 1891. 
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A FRESH REVISION 


OF THE 


ENGLISH NEW TESTAMENT. 


I. 


ORE than two centuries had elapsed since the 

first Latin Version of the Scriptures was made, 
when the variations and errors of the Latin Bible 
began to attract the attention of students and to call 
for revision. It happened providentially, that at the 
very moment when the need was felt, the right man 
was forthcoming. In the first fifteen centuries of her 
existence the Western Church produced no Biblical 
scholar who could compare with S. Jerome in com- 
petence for so great a task. At the suggestion of his 
ecclesiastical superior, Damasus bishop of Rome, he 
undertook this work, for which many years of self- 
denying labour had eminently fitted him. 

L. R. I 
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It is no part of my design to give a detailed ac- 
count of this undertaking. I wish only to remark 
that when Jerome applied himself to his task, he 
foresaw that he should expose himself to violent at- 
tacks, and that this anticipation was not disappointed 
by the result. ‘Who,’ he asks in his preface to the 
Gospels, the first portion of the work which he com- 
pleted, ‘Who, whether learned or unlearned, when he 
takes up the volume, and finds that what he reads 
differs from the flavour he has once tasted, will not 
immediately raise his voice and pronounce me guilty 
of forgery and sacrilege, for daring to add, to change, 
to correct anything in the ancient books*?’ 

Again and again he defends himself against his 
antagonists. His temper, naturally irritable, was pro- 
voked beyond measure by these undeserved attacks, 
and betrayed him into language which I shall not 
attempt to defend. Thus writing to Marcella* he 
mentions certain ‘poor creatures (homunculos) who 
studiously calumniate him for attempting to correct 
some passages in the Gospels against the autho- 
rity of the ancients and the opinion of the whole 
world.’ ‘I could afford to despise them,’ he says, ‘if 
I stood upon my rights, for a lyre is played in vain 
to an ass,’ ‘If they do not like the water from the 


1 Op. X. 660 (ed. Vallarsi). 
3 FE pist. 28 (1. p. 133). 
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purest fountain-head, let them drink of the muddy 
streams. And after more to the same effect, he 
returns again at the close of the letter to these ‘two- 
legged donkeys (bipedes asellos),’ exclaiming, ‘Let 
them read, Rejowing tn hope, serving the time; let us 
read, Rejoiwcing in hope, serving the Lord’; \et them 
consider that an accusation ought under no circum- 
stances to be received against an elder; let us read, 
Against an elder receive not an accusation but before 
two or three witnesses; them that sin rebuke*, Let 
them be satished with, /¢ zs a human saying, and 
worthy of all acceptation: \et us err with the Greeks, 
that is with the Apostle who spoke in Greek, /¢ 2s a 
Jatthful saying, and worthy of all acceptation®’ And 
elsewhere, referring to these same detractors, he 
writes with a severity which was not undeserved ; 
‘Let them read first and despise afterward, lest they 
appear to condemn works of which they know nothing, 
not from deliberate judgment, but from the prejudice 
of hatred‘*’ ‘Thus much I say in reply to my tra- 
ducers, who snap at me like dogs, maligning me in 
public and reading me in a corner, at once my ac- 


1 The reading xatpy for xuply, Rom. xii. 11. 

3 The omission of the clause ef wh éxl Sto 7 Tp» paprépws, 
1 Tim. v. 19. 

5 The reading dvOpdixuwos for xcorés, 1 Tim. iii. 2. 

# Op. IX. 684.. 
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cusers and my defenders, seeing that they approve in 
others what they disapprove in me’ 

If these attacks had been confined to personal 
enemies like Rufinus *, who were only retaliating upon 
Jerome the harsh treatment which they had received 
at his hands, his complaints would not have excited 
much sympathy. But even friends looked coldly 
or suspiciously on his noble work. His admirer, the 
great Augustine himself, wrote to deprecate an under- 
taking which might be followed by such serious re- 
sults. He illustrated his fears by reference to the 
well-known incident to which Jerome's version of the 
Book of Jonah had given occasion, as a sample of 
the consequences that might be expected to ensue. 
A certain bishop had nearly lost his flock by ven- 
turing to substitute Jerome’s rendering ‘hedera’ for 
‘cucurbita,’ and could only win them back again by 
reinstating the old version which he had abandoned. 
They would not tolerate a change in an expression 
‘which had been fixed by time in the feelings and 
memory of all and had been repeated through so 
many ages in succession ®*,’ 

Of the changes which Jerome introduccd into the 

1 Op. 1X. 1408. 
2 See Hieron. Of. 11. 660, where Rufinus exclaims, ‘Istud com- 
missum dic quomodo emendabitur? immo, nefas quomodo expiabitur ?? 


with more to the same effect. 
3 Hieron, Epist. 104 (1. 636 sq.). 
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text of the New Testament, the passage quoted 
above affords sufficient illustration. In the Old 
Testament a more arduous task awaited him. The 
Latin Version which his labours were destined to 
supersede had been made from the Septuagint. He 
himself undertook to revise the text in conformity 
with the original Hebrew. It will appear strange 
to our own age that this was the chief ground of 
accusation against him. All the Greek and Latin 
Churches, it was urged, had hitherto used one and 
the same Bible; but this bond of union would be 
dissolved by a new version made from a different 
text. Thus the utmost confusion would ensue. More- 
over, what injury might not be done to the faith of 
the weaker brethren by casting doubt on the state 
of the sacred text? What wounds might not be 
inflicted on the pious sentiments of the believer by 
laying sacrilegious hands on language hallowed by 
long time and association ? 

But, independently of the dangerous consequences 
which might be expected, no words were too strong 
to condemn the arrogance and presumption of one 
who thus ventured to set aside the sacred text as 
it had been used by all branches and in all ages of 
the Church from the beginning. To this oruel taunt 
Jerome replied nobly: ‘I do not condemn, I do not 
blame the Seventy, but I confidently prefer the 
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Apostles to them all*” ‘I beseech you, reader, do not 
regard my labours as throwing blame on the ancients. 
Each man offers what he can for the tabernacle of 
God*. Some gold and silver and precious stones: 
others fine lincn and purple and scarlet and blue: 
I shall hold myself happy if I have offered skins 
and goats’ hair. And yet the Apostle considers 
that the more despised members are more necessary 
(1 Cor. xii. 22)*’ 

Moreover there was a very exaggerated estimate 
of the amount of change which his revision would 
introduce. Thus Augustine, when endeavouring to 
deter him, speaks of his new ftvanslation ; Jerome in 
reply tacitly corrects his illustrious correspondent, 
and calls the work a revision*. And throughout he 
holds the same guarded language: he protests that 
he has no desire to introduce change for the mere 
sake of change, and that only such alterations will 
be made as strict fidelity to the original demands. 
His object is solely to place the Hebratca veritas 
before his readers in the vernacular tongue, and to 
this object he is stedfast. | 

In executing this great work, Jerome was in con- 

1 Op. 1x. 6. 2 Exod. xxv. 2 sq. 3 Op. 1X. 460. 

# See Hieron. Zpist. 104, 1. 637, for Augustine’s letter (‘Evangelium 

ex Graeco interpretatus es’), and Zpis¢. 112, 1. 753, for Jerome’s reply 


(‘in Novi Testamenti emendatione’). See Dr Westcott in Smith's 
Dictionary of the Bible, 3.v. Vulgate, 11. p. 1696. 
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stant communication with Jewish rabbis, who were 
his Hebrew teachers and to whom he was much 
indebted in many ways. How great a gain this 
assistance was to his revision, and how largely after 
ages have profited by the knowledge thus brought 
to bear on the sacred text, I need hardly say. We 
may suspect (though no direct notice on this point 
is preserved) that with his contemporaries this fact 
was prominent among the counts of the indictment 
against him. At least it is certain that they set 
their faces against his substitution of the Hebrew 
text for the Septuagint version, on the ground that 
the former had been tampered with by the malignity 
and obduracy of the Jews. But, if this suspicion 
wrongs them, and they did not object to his availing 
himself of such extraneous aid, then they evinced 
greater liberality than has always been shown by 
the opponents of revision in later ages. 

Happily Jerome felt strong in the power of truth, 
and could resist alike the importunity of friends and 
the assaults of foes. His sole object was to place 
before the Latin-speaking Churches the most faithful 
representation of the actual words of the sacred text; 
and the consciousness of this great purpose nerved 
him with a strength beyond himself. The character 
of this father will not kindle any deep affection or 
respect. We are repelled by his coarseness and want 
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of refinement, by his asperity of temper, by his 
vanity and self-assertion. We look in vain for that 
transparent simplicity which is the true foundation of 
the highest saintliness. But in this instance the 
nobler instincts of the Biblical scholar triumphed over 
the baser passions of the man; and in his lifelong 
devotion to this one object of placing the Bible in its 
integrity before the Western Church, his character 
rises to true sublimity. ‘I beseech you,’ he writes, 
‘pour out your prayers to the Lord for me, that so 
long as I am in this poor body I may write something 
acceptable to you, useful to the Church, and worthy 
of after ages. Indeed I am not moved overmuch by 
the judgments of living men: they err on the one 
side or on the other, through affection or through 
hatred’’ ‘My voice,’ he says elsewhere, ‘shall never 
be silent, Christ helping me. Though my tongue be 
cut off, it shall still stammer. Let those read who 
will; let those who will not, reject®.’ And, inspired 
with a true scholar’s sense of the dignity of con- 
scientious work for its own sake irrespective of any 
striking results, after mentioning the pains which it 
has cost him to unravel the entanglement of names 
in the Books of Chronicles he recalls a famous word 
of encouragement addressed of old by Antigenidas 
the flute-player to his pupil Ismenias, whose skill had 


1 Op. 1X. 1364. 2 OP. 1X. 1526. 
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failed to catch the popular fancy: ‘Play to me and 
to the Muses.’ So Jerome describes his own set 
purpose; ‘Like Ismenias I play to myself and to 
mine, if the ears of the rest are deaf", 

Thus far I have dwelt on the opposition which 
Jerome encountered on all hands, and the dauntless 
resolution with which he accomplished his task. Let 
me now say a few words on the subsequent fate of his 
revision, for this also is an instructive page in history’. 
When completed, it received no authoritative sanction. 
His patron, pope Damasus, at whose instigation he 
had undertaken the task, was dead. The successors 
of Damasus showed no favour to Jerome or to his 
work. The Old Latin still continued to be read in 
churches: it was still quoted in the writings of 
divines. Even Augustine, who after the completion 
of the task seems to have overcome his misgivings 
and speaks in praise of Jerome’s work, remains 
constant to the older Version. But first one writer, 
and then another, begins to adopt the revised trans- 
lation of Jerome. Still its recognition depends on 
the caprice or the judgment of individual men. Even 
the bishops of Rome had not yet discovered that 


1 Op. 1X. 1408, ‘Mihimet ipsi et meis juxta Ismeniam canens, si 
aures surdae sunt ceterorum.’ 

? The history of the gradual reception of Jerome's Revision is traced 
in Kaulen’s Geschichte der Vulgata, p. 190 sq. (Mainz, 1868). 
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it was ‘authentic... One pope will use the Hie- 
-‘ronymian Revision; a second will retain the Old 
Latin ; while a third will use either indifferently, and 
a fourth will quote from the one in the Old Testa- 
ment and from the other in the New‘. As late as 
two centuries after Jerome’s time, Gregory the Great 
can still write that he intends to avail himself of 
either indifferently, as his purpose may require, since 
‘the Apostolic See, over which by the grace of God 
he presides, uses both*®.’ Thus slowly, but surely, 
Jerome’s revision won its way, till at length, some 
centuries after its author’s death, it drove its elder 
rival out of the field, and became the one recognised 
version of the Bible throughout the Latin Churches. 


Il. 


I cannot forbear to call attention in passing to the 
close parallel which these facts present to the history 
of the so-called Authorised Version. This too, like 
Jerome's revision, was undertaken amidst many mis- 


1 These statements may be verified by the quotations in Kaulen’s 
work, 

* Greg. Magn. Mor. in Job., Epist. ad fin. ‘Novam translationem 
dissero; sed cum probationis causa exigit, nunc novam, nunc veterem 
per testimonia assumo; ut, quia sedes Apostolica cui Deo auctore 
praesideo utraque utitur, mei quoque labor studii ex utraque fulciatur’ 
(Op. 1. p. 6, Venet. 1768). 
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givings, and, when it appeared, was received with 
coldness or criticized with severity. When the pro- 
posal for a revision was first brought forward, ‘my 
Lord of London’ is reported to have said that ‘if 
every man’s humour should be followed, there would 
be no end of translating. The translators themselves, 
when they issue their work to the public, deprecate 
the adverse criticism which doubtless they saw very 
good reason to apprehend. Such a work as theirs, 
they say in the opening paragraph of the preface to 
the reader, ‘is welcomed with suspicion instead of 
love and with emulation instead of thanks,...and if 
there be any hole left for cavil to enter (and cavil, if 
it do not find a hole, will make one), it is sure to be 
misconstrued and in danger to be condemned. This 
will easily be granted by as many as know story 
or have any experience. For, was there ever any- 
thing projected, that savoured any way of newness or 
renewing, but the same endured many a storm of 
gainsaying or opposition?’ and again; ‘ Whosoever 
attempteth anything for the public (especially if it 
pertain to religion and to the opening and clearing 
of the Word of God) the same setteth himself upon a 
stage to be glouted upon by every evil eye, yea, he 
casteth himself headlong upon pikes, to be gored by 
every sharp tongue. For he that meddleth with 
men’s religion in any part, meddleth with their 
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custom, nay with their freehold: and though they 
find no content in that which they have, yet they 
cannot abide to hear of altering.’ 

The parallel moreover extends to the circumstances 
of its reception. It seems now to be an established 
fact (so far as any fact in history which involves a com- 
prehensive negative can be regarded as established) 
that the Revised Version never received any final 
authorisation either from the ecclesiastical or from the 
civil powers: that it was not sanctioned either by the 
Houses of Parliament, or by the Houses of Convoca- 
tion, or by the King in Council. The Bishops’ Bible 
still continued to be read in churches; the Geneva 
Bible was still the familiar volume of the fireside and 
the closet’. Several years after the appearance of the 
Revised Version, Bishop Andrewes, though himself 
one of the revisers, still continues to quote from an 
older Bible. Yet notwithstanding all adverse circum- 


1 The printing of the Bishops’ Bible was stopped as soon as the 
new revision was determined upon. The last edition of the former 
was published in 1606. The Revised Version states on its title-page 
(1611) that it is ‘Appointed to be read in Churches,’ but we are not 
told by whom or how it was appointed. As the copies of the Bishops’ 
Bible used in the churches were wom out, they would probably be 
replaced by the Revised Version; but this seems to have been the only 
advantage which was accorded to it. On the other hand, the Geneva 
Bible continued to be printed by the King’s Printer some years after 
the appearance of the Revised Version, and was still marked ‘Cun 
privilegio Regiae majestatis.’ 
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stances it overpowered both its rivals by the force of 
superior merit. It was found to be, as one had said 
long before of Jerome’s revision, ‘et verborum tena- 
cior et perspicuitate sententiae clarior’’; and this was 
the secret of its success. ‘Thus, writes Dr Westcott, 
‘at the very time when the monarchy and the Church 
were, as it seemed, finally overthrown, the English 
people by their silent and unanimous acceptance of 
the new Bible gave a spontaneous testimony to the 
principles of order and catholicity of which both were 
an embodiment.’ ‘A revision, which embodied the 
ripe fruits of nearly a century of labour, and appealed 
to the religious instinct of a great Christian people, 
gained by its own internal character a vital authority 
which could never have been secured by any edict 
of sovereign rulers®’ 

But the parallel may be carried a step further. 
In both these cases alike, as we have seen, God’s law 
of progressive improvement, which in animal and 
vegetable life has been called the principle of natural 
selection, was vindicated here, so that the inferior 
gradually disappeared before the superior in the same 
kind: but in both cases also the remnants of an 
earlier Bible held and still hold their ground, as a 
testimony to the past. As in parts of the Latin 


1 Isidor. Hispal. Etym. vi. 4; comp. de Of. Lecl. i. 12. 
3 History of the English Bible, pp. 158, 160. 
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Service-books the Vulgate has not even yet displaced 
the Old Latin, which is still retained either in its 
pristine or in its partially amended form; so also in 
our own Book of Common Prayer an older Version 
still maintains its place in the Psalter and in the 
occasional sentences, as if to keep before our eyes 
the progressive history of our English Bible. 


IIT. 


All history is a type, a parable. The hopes and 
the misgivings, the failures and the successes, of the 
past reproduce themselves in the present; and it 
appeared to me that at this crisis, when a revision 
of our English Bible is imminent, we might with 
advantage study the history of that revised transla- 
tion, which alone among Biblical Versions can bear 
comparison with our own in its circulation and in- 
fluence. 

And, first of all, in the gloomy forebodings which 
have ushered in this scheme for a new revision, we 
seem to hear the very echo of those warning voices, 
which happily fell dead on the ear of the resolute 
Jerome. The alarming consequences, which some 
anticipate from any attempt to meddle with our 
time-honoured Version, have their exact counterpart 
in the apprehensions by which his contemporaries 
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sought to deter him. The danger of estranging 
diverse Churches and congregations at present united 
in the acceptance of a common Bible, and the danger 
of perplexing the faith of individual believers by 
suggesting to them variations of text and uncer- 
tainties of interpretation—these are now, as they 
were then, the twin perils by which it is sought to 
scare the advocates of revision. 

Moreover there is the like exaggerated estimate 
of the amount of change which any body of revisers 
would probably introduce. To this we can only give 
the same answer as Jerome. Not translation, but 

«revision, is the object of all who have promoted this 
new movement. There is no intention of snapping 
the thread of history by the introduction of a new 
version. Our English Bible owes its unrivalled merits 
to the principle of revision; and this principle it is 
proposed once more to invoke. ‘To whom ever,’ say 
the authors of our Received Version, ‘was it imputed 
for a failing (by such as were wise) to go over that 
which he had done and to amend it where he saw 
cause?’ ‘Truly, good Christian reader, we never 
thought from the beginning that we should need to 
make a new translation, nor yet to make a bad one a 
good one...but to make a good one better...that hath 
been our endeavour, that our mark.’ 

Nor again will the eminence of antagonists deter 
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the promoters of this movement, if they feel that they 
have truth on their side. Augustine was a greater 
theologian, as well as a better man, than Jerome. But 
in this matter he was treading on alien ground: he 
had not earned the right to speak. On the other 
hand, a life-long devotion to the study of the Biblical 
text in the original languages had filled Jerome with 
the sense alike of the importance of the work and of 
the responsibility of his position. He could not be 
deterred by the fears of any adversaries, however good 
and however able. He felt the iron hand of a strong 
necessity laid upon him, and he could not choose but 
open out to others the stores of Scriptural wealth’ 
which he himself had been permitted to amass. 
And again, we may take courage from the results 
which followed from his design, dauntlessly and 
persistently carried out. None of the perilous con- 
sequences, which friend and foe alike had foreboded, 
did really ensue. There was indeed a long interval 
of transition, during which the rival versions contended 
for supremacy ; but no weakening of individual faith, 
no alienation of Churches, can be traced to this source. 
The great schism of the Church, the severance of East 
and West, was due to human passion and prejudice, 
to fraud and self-will and ambition. History does 
not mention any relaxation of the bonds of union as 
the consequence of Jerome’s work. On the contrary, 
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the Vulgate has been a tower of strength to the Latin 
Churches, as Jerome foresaw that it would be. He 
laboured for conscience sake, more than content if 
his work proved acceptable to one or two intimate 
friends ; he sought not the praise of men; his own 
generation viewed his labours with suspicion or hatred; 
and he has been rewarded with the universal grati- 
tude of after ages. 

Nor is it uninstructive to observe that the very 
point on which his contemporaries laid the greatest 
stress in their charges against him, has come to be 
regarded by ourselves as his most signal merit. To 
him we owe it, that in the Western Churches the 
Hebrew original, and not the Septuagint Version, is 
the basis of the people’s Bible; and that a broad and 
indelible line has been drawn once for all between the 
Canon of the Old Testament as known to the Hebrew 
nation, and the later accretions which had gathered 
about it in the Greek and Latin Bibles. Thus we are 
reaping the fruits of his courage and fidelity. We are 
the proper heirs of his labours. The Articles of the 
Church of England still continue to quote S. Jerome’s 
authority for the distinction between the Canonical 
and Apocryphal books, which the Council of Trent 
did its best to obscure. 

But there is yet another lesson to be learned from 
the history of Jerome’s revision. The circumstances 
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of its reception are full of instruction and encourage- 
ment. It owed nothing, as we have seen, to official 
sanction; it won its way by sterling merit. Now let 
us suppose that the revision, which we are about to 
undertake, is successfully accomplished. How arc 
we to deal with it? If the work commends itself 
at once to all or to a large majority as superior to 
the present Version, then let it by all means be 
substituted by some formal authorisation. But this 
is quite too much to expect. Though S. Jerome’s 
revision was incomparably better than the Old Latin, 
though the superiority of our received English Version 
to its predecessors is allowed on all hands, no such 
instantaneous welcome was accorded to either. They 
had to run the gauntlet of adverse criticism; they 
fought their way to acceptance inch by inch, I 
suppose that no one who takes part in this new 
revision is so sanguine as to hope that his work 
will be more tenderly treated. This being so, it 
does not seem to be necessary, and it is perhaps 
not even advisable, that the new Revised Version, 
if successfully completed, should at once authori- 
tatively displace the old. Only let it not be 
prohibited. Give it a fair field, and a few years will 
decide the question of superiority. I do not myself 
consider it a great evil, that for a time two concurrent 
Versions should be in use. This at least seems a 
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simple practical solution, unless indeed there should 
be such an immediate convergence of opinion in 
favour of the revised Version, as past cxpericnce does 
not encourage us to expect. 


IV. 


But let it be granted that the spectres, which a 
timid apprehension calls into being, are scared away 
by the light of history and experience, and that the 
dangerous consequences of revision are shown to be 
imaginary; we have still to ask, whether there is suffh- 
cient reason for undertaking such a work, or (in other 
words) whether the defects of the existing Version 
are such as to call for systematic amendment? Here 
again we are met by the same objection, of which our 
translators were obliged to take notice: ‘ Many men’s 
mouths,’ they write, ‘have been open a good while 
(and yet are not stopped) with speeches about the 
translation so long in hand...and ask what may be 
the reason, what the necessity of the employment: 
Hath the Church been deceived, say they, all this 
while? Hath her sweet bread been mingled with 
leaven, her silver with dross, her wine with water, 
her milk with lime?’ 

In addressing myself to this question, I cannot 
attempt to give an exhaustive answer. Materials for 
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such an answer will be found scattered up and down 
biblical commentaries and other exegetical works’. 
In Archbishop Trench’s instructive volume Ox the 
Authorized Version of the New Testament, published 
a few years ago, they are gathered into a focus; and 
quite recently, in anticipation of the impending re- 
vision, Bishop Ellicott has stated the case concisely, 
giving examples of different classes of errors which 
call for correction. For a fuller justification of the 
advocates of revision I would refer to these and simi- 
lar works, confining myself to a few more prominent 
points, in which our Version falls behind the know- 
ledge of the age, and offering some examples in 
illustration of each. While doing so, I shall be led 
necessarily to dwell almost exclusively on the defects 
of our English Bible, and to ignore its merits. But 
I trust it will be unnecessary for me on this account 
to deprecate adverse criticism. No misapprehension 
is more serious or more unjust than the assumption 
that those who advocate revision are blind to the 
excellence of the existing Version. It is the very 
sense of this excellence which prompts the desire 
to make an admirable instrument more perfect. On 
the other hand, they cannot shut their eyes to the 


1 For the literature of the subject, see Professor Plumptre’s interest- 
ing article in Smith’s Dictionary of the Bible, s.v. Version, Authorised, 
p- 1679. 
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fact that the assiduous labours of scholars and divines 
during two centuries and a half have not been fruit- 
less, and they are naturally anxious to pour into the 
treasury of the temple these accumulated gains of 
many generations. 


ee 


And first of all let us boldly face the fact that 
the most important changcs, in which a revision may 
result, will be due to the variations of reading in the 
Greek text. It was not the fault, it was the misfor- 
tune, of the scholars from Tyndale downward, to 
whom we owe our English Bible, that the only text 
accessible to them was faulty and corrupt. I need 
not take up time in recapitulating the history of the 
received text, which will be known to all. It is suf- 
ficient to state that all textual critics are substantially 
agreed on this point, though they may differ among 
themselves as to the exact amount of change which 
it will be necessary to introduce. 

No doubt, when the subject of various readings 
is mentioned, grave apprehensions will arise in the 
minds of some persons. But this is just the case 
where more light is wanted to allay the fears which 
a vague imagination excites. The recent language 
of alarmists on this point seems incredible to those 
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who have paid any attention to the subject. I can 
only state my own conviction that a study of the 
history and condition of the Greek text solves far 
more difficulties than it creates. More especially it 
brings out the fact of the very early and wide diffu- 
sion of the New Testament writings with a clearness 
and a cogency which is irresistible, and thus bears 
most important testimony to their genuineness and 
integrity. Even the variations themselves have the 
highest value in this respect. Thus for instance 
when we find that soon after the middle of the second 
century divergent readings of a striking kind occur 
in S. John’s Gospel, as for instance povoyevns eds 
and 6 povoyevns vios (i. 18), we are led to the con- 
clusion that the text has already a history and that 
the Gospel therefore cannot have been very recent. 
This evidential value of textual criticism moreover 
shows itself in other ways. I will select one instance, 
which has always appeared to me very instructive as 
illustrating the results of this study—apparently so 
revolutionary in its methods, and yet really so con- 
servative in its ends. 

The Epistle to the Ephesians, after having been 
received by churches and individuals alike (so far 
as we know) without a single exception from the 
earliest times, as the unquestioned work of the Apostle 
whose name it bears, has been challenged in our 
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own generation. Now there is one formidable argu- 
ment, and one only, against its genuineness, It is 
urged with irresistible force that S. Paul could not 
have written in this strain to a Church in which he 
had resided for some three years and with which he 
lived on the closest and most affectionate terms. So 
far as regards reference to persons or incidents, this 
is quite the most colourless of all S. Paul’s Epistles ; 
whereas we should expect to find it more full and 
definite in its allusions than any other, except per- 
haps the letters to Corinth. To this objection no 
satisfactory answer can be given without the aid of 
textual criticism. But from textual criticism we learn 
that an intelligent and well-informed though hereti- 
cal writer of the second century called it an Epistle 
to the Laodiceans; that in the opening verse the 
words ‘in Ephesus’ are wanting in the two oldest 
extant Greek MSS; that the most learned of the 
Greek fathers in the middle of the third century— 
himself a textual critic—had not the words in his 
copy or copies; and that another learned Greek 
father in the middle of the fourth century declares 
them to be absent from the oldest manuscripts—not 
to mention other subsidiary notices tending in the 
same direction. Putting these facts together, we get 
a complete answer to the objection. The Epistle is 
found to be a circular letter, addressed probably to 
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the Churches of Proconsular Asia, of which Ephesus 
was one and Laodicea another. From Ephesus, as 
the metropolis, it derived its usual title, because the 
largest number of copies in circulation would be de- 
rived from the autograph sent thither; but here and 
there a copy was extant in early times addressed to 
some other Church (as Laodicea, for instance); and 
still more commonly copies existed taken from some 
MS in which the blank for the name of the Church 
had not been filled up. This circular character of 
the letter fully explains the absence of personal or 
historical allusions. Thus textual criticism in this 
instance removes our difficulty; but its services do 
not end here. It furnishes a body of circumstantial 
evidence which, I venture to think, must ultimately 
carry irresistible conviction as to the authorship of 
the letter, though for the present some are found to 
hesitate. For these facts supplied by textual criticism 
connect themselves with the mention of the letter 
which the Colossians are charged to get from Lao- 
dicea (Col. iv. 16), and this mention again combines 
with the strong resemblances of matter and diction, 
so as to bind these two epistles inseparably together: 
while again the Epistle to the Colossians is linked 
not less indissolubly with the letter to Philemon by 
the references to person and place and circumstance. 
Thus the three Epistles form a compact whole, to 
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resist the assaults of adverse criticism. A striking 
amount of undesigned coincidence is gathered to- 
gether from the most diverse quarters, converging 
unmistakably to one result. And the point to be 
observed is, that many of these coincident elements 
are not found in the Epistles themselves, but in the 
external history of the text, a circumstance which 
gives them a far higher evidential value. For even if 
it were possible to imagine a forger in an uncritical 
age at once able to devise a series of artifices so 
subtle and so complex, as on the supposition of the 
spuriousness of one or all of these letters we are 
obliged to assume, and willing to defeat his own 
purpose by tangling a skein which it would require 
the critical education of the nineteenth century to 
unravel; yet there would remain the still greater 
improbability that a man in such a position could 
have exercised an effective control over external 
circumstances—the diffusion and the subsequent 
history of his forgeries—such as this hypothesis 
would suppose. 

This instance will illustrate my meaning, when I 
alluded to the conservative action of textual criti- 
cism ; for such I conceive to be its general tendency. 
But in fact the consideration of consequences ought 
not to weigh with us, in a matter where duty is so 
obvious. It must be our single aim to place the 
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Bible in its integrity before the people of Christ ; and, 
so long as we sincerely follow the truth, we can afford 
to leave the consequences in God’s hands: and I 
cannot too strongly urge the truism (for truism it is) 
‘that the higher value we set on the Bible as being or 
as containing the Word of God, the greater (if we 
are faithful to our trust) will be our care to ascertain 
the exact expressions of the original by the aid of all 
the critical resources at our command. We have 
seen that S. Jerome’s courage was chiefly tried in the 
substitution of a purer text, and that his fidelity 
herein has been recognised as his greatest claim to 
the gratitude of after ages. The work, which our 
new revisers will be required to execute, is far less 
revolutionary than his. Where his task required him 
to substitute a wholly new text in the Old Testa- 
ment, they will only be required to cancel or to 
change a word or expression, or in rare cases a 
verse, here and there in the New. Where he was 
faithful in great things, we may trust that they will 
not be faithless in small. - 

The question therefore is not one of policy, but 
of truth. Yet still it is well to face the probable 
results ; because apprehension is especially alive on 
this point, and because only by boldly confronting 
the spectres of a vague alarm can we hope to lay 
them. 
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Let us then first of all set it down as an unmixed 
gain that we shall rid ourselves of an alliance which 
is a constant source of weakness and perplexity to 
us. No more serious damage can be done toa true 
cause, than by summoning in its defence a witness 
who is justly suspected or manifestly perjured. Yet 
this is exactly the attitude which the verse relating 
to the Heavenly witnesses (1 John v. 7) bears towards 
the great doctrine which it proclaims, so long as it 
retains a place in the Bible which we put into the 
hands of the people. Shortly after the question of 
revision was first mooted, an article on the subject 
appeared in a popular daily paper, in which the 
writer, taking occasion to refer to this verse, com- 
mitted himself to two statements respecting it: /firs¢, 
that the passage in question had done much towards 
promoting the belief in the doctrine which it puts 
forward ; and secondly that the interpolator knew well 
what he was about and used very efficient means to 
gain his end. Now both these statements were evi- 
dently made in good faith by the writer and would, 
I suppose, be accepted as true by a very large 
number of his readers. But those, who have given any 
special attention to the subject, know that neither 
will bear examination. The first contradicts the plain 
facts of history; the second militates against the 
most probable inferences of criticism. As regards 
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the first point, it seems unquestionable that the 
doctrine was formally defined and firmly established 
some time before the interpolation appeared. A 
study of history shows that the Church arrived at 
the Catholic statement of the doctrine of the Trinity, 
partly because it was indicated in other passages of 
the New Testament (e.g. Matt. xxviii. 19, 2 Cor. xiii. 
14), and partly because it was the only statement 
which, recognising the fact of the Incarnation of the 
Divine Word, was found at once to satisfy the in- 
stincts of a devout belief and the requirements of a 
true philosophy ; and that the text in question had 
not, and could not have, anything to do with its 
establishment. Indeed the very fact that it is no- 
where quoted by the great controversial writers of the 
fourth and fifth centuries has been truly regarded 
as the strongest evidence against its genuineness. 
And in more recent times, when the doctrine began 
to be challenged, the text was challenged also; so 
that at this stage the doctrine did not gain, but 
lose, by the advocacy of a witness whose questionable 
character threw discredit upon it. Again, the second 
statement equally breaks down when investigated. 
Textual criticism shows that the clause containing 
the Three Heavenly Witnesses was not in the first 
instance a deliberate forgery, but a comparatively 
innocent gloss, which put a directly theological in- 
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terpretation on the three genuine witnesses of S. John 
—the spirit and the water and the blood—a gloss 
which is given substantially by S. Augustine and was 
indicated before by Origen and Cyprian, and which 
first thrust itself into the text in some Latin MSS, 
where it betrays its origin, not only by its varieties of 
form, but also by the fact that it occurs sometimes 
before and sometimes after the mention of the three 
genuine witnesses which it was intended to explain. 
Thus both these statements alike break down, and we 
see no ground for placing this memorable verse in 
the same category with such fictions as the False 
Decretals, whether we regard its origin or its results ; 
for unlike them it was not a deliberate forgery, and 
unlike them also it did not create a dogma. I only 
quote this criticism to show how much prejudice may 
be raised against the truth by the retention of inter- 
polations like this; nor can we hold ourselves free 
from blame, if such statements are made and ac- 
cepted, so long as we take no steps to eject from our 
Bibles an intrusive passage, against which external 
and internal evidence alike have pronounced a deci- 
sive verdict. In this instance our later English Bibles 
have retrograded from the more truthful position of 
the earlier. In Tyndale’s, Coverdale’s, and the Great 
Bibles the spurious words are placed in brackets and 
printed in a different type, and thus attention is 
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directed to their suspicious character. In Luther's 
German Translation (in its original form), as also in 
the Zurich Latin Bible of 1543, they were omitted. 
In the Geneva Testament first, so far as I am aware, 
and in the Bishops’ Bible after it, the example was 
set, which the translators of our Authorised Version 
unhappily followed, of dispensing with these marks 
of doubtful genuineness and printing the passage 
uniformly with the context. 

In other doctrinal passages where important 
various readings occur, the solution will not be so 
simple; but in doubtful cases the margin may use- 
fully be employed. Altogether the instances in which 
doctrine is directly or indirectly involved are very 
few; and, though individual texts might be altered, 
the balance of doctrinal statement would probably 
not be disturbed by the total result, a change in one 
direction being compensated by a change in the 
other. Thus for instance, if the reading ‘God was 
manifest in the flesh’ should have to give place to 
‘Who was manifest in the flesh’ in 1 Tim. iii. 16, and 
retire to the margin, yet on the other hand the 
‘Only-begotten God’ would seem to have equal or 
superior claims to ‘the Only-begotten Son’ in John 
i. 18, and must either supersede it or claim a place 
side by side with it. 

The passages, which touch Christian sentiment or 
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history or morals, and which are affected by textual 
differences, though less rare than the former, are still 
very few. Of these the pericope of the woman taken 
in adultery holds the first place in importance. In 
this case a deference to the most ancient authorities, 
as well as a consideration of internal evidence, might 
seem to involve immediate loss. The best solution 
would probably be to place the passage in brackets, 
for the purpose of showing, not indeed that it contains 
an untrue narrative (for, whencesoever it comes, it 
seems to bear on its face the highest credentials 
of authentic history), but that evidence external and 
internal is against its being regarded as an integral 
portion of the original Gospel of S. John. The close 
of S. Mark’s Gospel should possibly be treated in the 
same way. If I might venture a conjecture, I should 
say that both the one and the other were due to that 
knot of early disciples who gathered about S. John in 
Asia Minor and must have preserved more than one 
true tradition of the Lord’s life and of the earliest 
days of the Church, of which some at least had them- 
selves been eye-witnesses’. 

Again in S. Luke’s Gospel it might be right 


1 The account of the woman taken in adultery is known to have 
been related by Papias, a disciple of this school, early in the second 
century, who also speaks of the Gospel of S. Mark. Euseb. #. £. 
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to take account of certain remarkable omissions in 
some texts, and probably in these cases a marginal 
note would be the best solution. Such for instance 
are the words addressed to James and John, ix. 55, 
‘Ye know not of what spirit ye are, or the agony in 
the garden, xxil. 43, 44, or the solemn words on the 
Cross, xxiii. 34. It seems impossible to believe that 
these incidents are other than authentic; and as the 
text of S. Luke’s Gospel is perhaps exceptional in 
this respect (for the omissions in S. John’s Gospel 
are of a different kind), the solution will suggest 
itself, that the Evangelist himself may have issued 
two separate editions. This conjecture will be con- 
firmed by observing that in the second treatise of 
S. Luke similar traces of two editions are seen where 
the passages omitted in many texts, though not im- 
portant in themselves (¢.g. xxviii. 16, 29), bear equal 
evidence of authenticity, and are entirely free from 
suspicion on the ground that they were inserted to 
serve any purpose devotional or doctrinal. 

On the other hand some passages, where the ex- 
ternal testimony is equivocal or adverse, are open to 
suspicion, because the origin of or the motive for the 
insertions or alterations lies on the surface. Thus 
in S. Luke ii. 33 ‘His father’ is altered into ‘ Joseph,’ 
and ten verses later ‘Joseph and His mother’ is 
substituted for ‘His parents,’ evidently because the 
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transcriber was alarmed lest the doctrine of the 
Incarnation might be imperilled by such language— 
an alarm not entertained by the Evangelist himself, 
whose own narrative directly precluded any false 
inference, and who thcrefore could use the popular 
language without fear of misapprehension. And 
again the mention of ‘fasting’ in connexion with 
praying in not less than four passages (Matt. xvii. 21, 
Mark ix. 29, Acts x. 30, 1 Cor. vii. 5), in all of 
which it is rejected by one or more of the best 
editors, shows an ascetic bias; though indeed there 
is ample sanction elsewhere in the New Testament 
for the practice which it was thus sought to enforce 
more strongly. Again, allowance must be made for 
the influence of “turgical usage in such passages as 
the doxology to the Lord’s prayer, Matt. vi. 13; 
and a similar explanation may be given of the 
insertion of the eunuch’s confession of faith pre- 
paratory to baptism, Acts viii. 37. And again, 
when a kzstorical difficulty is avoided by a various 
reading, this should be taken into account, as in 
Mark i. 1, where indeed the substitution of dy 7@ 
"Hoala ro mrpogynry for the common reading éy tots 
apopnrats would introduce a difficulty the same in 
kind but less in magnitude than already exists in the 
received text of Matt. xxvii.9. Or lastly, the desire 
to bring out the presence of a supernatural agency 
L. R. 3 
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may have had its influence in procuring the insertion 
of the words describing the descent of the angel in 
John v. 3, 4. On the other hand, in some cases thesc 
considerations of internal probability favour the exist- 
ing text, where external evidence taken alone might 
lead to a different result, as in 1 Cor. xv. 51, where 
the received reading waytes ov xotunOnooucba, raves 
$¢ ddAaynoopcBa, is so recommended against wayrtes 
xoupnOnocpeOa, ov travres S5& adraynoopeba. 

I believe that I have not only indicated (so far 
as my space allows) the really important classes of 
various readings, but given the most prominent illus- 
trations in each instance. The whole number of 
such readings indeed is small, and only a very few 
remain after the examples already brought forward. 
On the other hand, variations of a subordinate kind 
are more numerous. These occur more frequently 
in the Gospels than elsewhere, arising out of the 
attempt to supplement one Evangelical narrative by 
the insertion of a word or a clause from another, or 
to bring the one into literal conformity with the other 
by substitution or correction; but no considerations 
of moment are involved in the rectification of such 
passages. It is very rarely indeed that a various 
reading of this class rises to the interest of Matt. xix. 
17 Ti pe epwras epi tod ayalod (compared with 
Mark x. 18, Luke xviii. 19); and for the most part 
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they are wholly unimportant as regards any doctrinal 
or practical bearing. 

The same motive which operates so powerfully 
in the Gospels will also influence, though in a far 
less degree, the text of those Epistles which are 
closely allied to each other, as for instance the 
Romans and Galatians, or the Ephesians and Colos- 
sians, and will be felt moreover in isolated parallel 
passages elsewhere ; but for the most part the cor- 
ruptions in the Epistles are due to the carelessness 
of scribes, or to their officiousness exercised on the 
grammar or the style. The restoration of the best 
supported reading is in almost every instance a 
gain, either as establishing a more satisfactory con- 
nexion of sentences, or as substituting a more forcible 
expression for a less forcible (¢.g. wapaBoNevoauevos 
for zrapaBovrAevodpevos, Phil. ii. 30), or in other ways 
giving point to the expression and bringing out a 
better and clearer sense (eg. Rom. iv. 19 xatevonoev 
TO éavTol ompa...eis 5é thy erayyedlay Tov Beod ov 
dvexpiOn, for ov xatevoncev x. tT. X., where the point is 
that Abraham did fully recognise his own condition 
and notwithstanding was not staggered; or 2 Cor. 
1. 20 dv avt@ 7d val, 6:0 cal Se avrod Td auny x. T. X, 
where yal denotes the fulfilment of the promise on 
the part of God, and azny the recognition and thanks- 
. giving on the part of the Church, a distinction which 
3—2 
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is obliterated by the received reading ev avr@ te val - 
wat év a’t@ 1d anv; or 2 Cor. xii. I xavyacbat def, 
ov cuudépoy pév, €revcopat oe «. tT. A., where the com- 
mon text xavyacOas 57 ov cuudéper por, édevoopnas 
yap x. T.X. is feeble in comparison). It is this very 
fact, that the reading of the older authorities almost 
always exhibits some improvement in the sense (even 
though the change may be unimportant in itself) 
which gives us the strongest assurance of their trust- 
worthiness as against the superior numbers of the 
more recent copies. 

Altogether it may be safely affirmed that the 
permanent value of the new revision will depend in 
a great degree on the courage and fidelity with which 
it deals with questions of readings. If the signs 
of the times may be trusted, the course which is 
most truthful will also be most politic. To be con- 
servative, it will be necessary to be adequate: for 
no revision which fails to deal fairly with these 
textual problems, can be lasting. Here also the 
example of S. Jerome is full of encouragement. 


§ 2. 


From errors in the Greek text which our transla- 
tors used, we may pass on to faults of actual trans- 
lation. And here I will commence with one class 
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which is not unimportant in itself, and which claims 
to be considered first, because the translators have 
dwelt at some length on the mattcr and attempted to 
justify their mode of proceeding. I refer to the vari- 
ous renderings of the same word or words, by which 
artificial distinctions are introduced in the translation, 
which have no place in the original. This is perhaps 
the only point in which they proceed deliberately on 
a wrong principle. ‘We have not tied ourselves, 
they say in the preface, ‘to an uniformity of phrasing 
or to an identity of words.’ They plead that such 
a course would savour ‘more of curiosity than wis- 
dom,’ and they allege the quaint reason, that they 
might ‘be charged (by scoffers) with some unequal 
dealing towards a great number of English words,’ 
if they adopted one to the exclusion of another, as 
a rendering of the same Greek equivalent. Now, if 
they had restricted themselves within proper limits 
in the use of this liberty, no fault could have been 
found with this vindication. But, when the transla- 
tion of the same word is capriciously varied in the 
same paragraph, and even in the same verse, a false 
effect is inevitably produced, and the connexion will 
in some cases be severed, or the reader more or less 
seriously misled in other ways. To what extent they 
have thus attempted to improve upon the original by 
introducing variety, the following examples, though 
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they might be multiplied many times, will suffice to 
show. 

Why, for instance, should we read in Matt. xviii. 33 
‘Shouldest not thou also have had compassion (€Xe7j oat) 
on thy fellow servant, even as I had pity (jXénoa) on 
thee ?’; or in xx. 20 ‘Then came to him the mother of 
Zebedee’s children (vidv) with her sons (vidy)’; or in 
xxv. 32 ‘He shall separate (adopse?) them one from 
another, as a shepherd divideth (apopifer) his sheep 
from the goats’? Why in S. John xvi. 1, 4, 6, should 
Taira NeNGAnKG Uuiy be rendered in three different ways 
in the same paragraph; ‘ These things have I spoken 
unto you, ‘These things have I told you,’ ‘I have 
said these things unto you’; or S. Thomas be made 
to say, ‘Put my finger,’ and ‘ 7hrust my hand,’ in the 
same verse, though the same Greek word Sa)w stands 
for both (xx. 25)? Why again in the Acts (xxvi. 24, 
25) should Festus cry, ‘ Paul, thou art beside thyself’ 
(wavy, Tladve), and S. Paul reply, ‘I am not mad, 
most noble Festus’ (ov palvoyat, xpariore DPhote)? 
Why in the Epistle to the Romans (x. 15) should o¢ 
modes TaV EvaryyedtLopuevay elpnyny, Tay evaryryedtCopevay 
ta aya0a be translated ‘the feet of them that preach 
the Gospel of peace, and bring glad tidings of good 
things’? Why in the same epistle (xv. 4, 5) should 
we read, ‘That we through patience and comfort of 
the Scriptures (Sia tis vropovys nal ris Tapaxdyjcews 
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Trav ypadev) might have hope, and in the next sen- 
tence, ‘Now the God of patience and consolation (6 
Beds THS Uropovys Kal TIS WapaxAnoews) Grant you to 
be likeminded,’ though the words are identical in the 
two clauses, and the repetition is obviously intended 
by S. Paul? And why again in the salutations at 
the end of this epistle, as also of others, should dovra- 
cacGe be translated now ‘salute’ and now ‘ greet,’ the 
two renderings being interchanged capriciously and 
without any law? Again in the First Epistle to the 
Corinthians, iii. 17, the same word @6eipewy is dif- 
ferently translated, ‘If any man defile (¢@eipes) the 
temple of God, him shall God destroy (@@epet),’ though 
the force of the passage depends on the identity of 
the sin and the punishment. And in a later passage 
(x. 16 sq.) cotvwvol rod Ouctacrnpiov is translated ‘par- 
takers of the altar,’ and two verses below xouvwvol trav 
Sa:poviwy ‘have fellowship with devils,’ while (to com- 
plete the confusion) in a preceding and a succeeding 
verse the rendering ‘be partakers’ is assigned to peré- 
xevv, and in the same paragraph xocvwvia rod alparos, 
Tov owpartos, is translated ‘ communion of the blood, of 
the body.’ The exigencies of the English might de- 
mand some slight variation of rendering here, but this 
utter confusion is certainly not required ; and yet this 
passage is only a sample of what occurs in number- 
-less other places. Again in the same epistle (xii. 
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4 sq.) it is not easy to see why Sraupécers yaproparoy, 
Ssatpéoeis Staxovdy, Siacpévecs evepynuatoy, are trans- 
lated respectively ‘ diversttzes of gifts,’ ‘differences of 
administration,’ ‘ dzverstties of operations,’ while in 
the same passage evepynpara is rendered first ‘opfera- 
tions’ and then ‘working’ Each time I read the 
marvellous episode on charity in the xiiith chapter, I 
feel with increased force the inimitable delicacy and 
beauty and sublimity of the rendering, till I begin to 
doubt whether the English language is not a better 
vehicle than even the Greek for so lofty a theme; yet 
even here I find some blemishes of this kind. Thus 
in the 8th verse the same English word ‘ fail’ is given 
as a rendering for both éxmimrew and xatapyeicbas, 
while conversely the same Greek word xatapryeio@as is 
- translated first by ‘/az/ and then by ‘vanish away, and 
two verses afterwards, where it occurs again, by a 
third expression ‘be done away.” This word xatapyeiv 
is translated with the same latitude later on also (xv. 
24, 26), ‘When he shall have put down (xatapyyon) 
all rule and all authority and power,’ and immediately 
afterwards, ‘The last enemy that shall be destroyed 
(xarapryetrat) is death.’ Let me add another instance 
from this epistle, for it is perhaps the most character- 
istic of all. In xv. 27, 28 the word uroraocety occurs 
six times in the same sense within two verses; in 
the first three places it is rendered ‘put under; in 
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the fourth ‘de subdued; in the fifth ‘de subject, while in 
the last place the translators return again to their 
first rendering ‘put under’ Nay, even the simple 
word Aoyia when it occurs in successive verses (Xvi. 
1, 2) has a different rendering, first ‘collection’ and 
then ‘ gathering. 

The Second Epistle to the Corinthians is espe- 
cially remarkable for the recurrence through whole 
sentences or paragraphs, of the same word or words, 
_which thus strike the key-note to the passage. This . 
fact is systematically disregarded by our translators 
who, impressed with the desire of producing what 
they seem to have regarded as an agreeable variety, 
failed to see that in such cases monotony is force. 
Thus in the 1st chapter the words zrapaxaneiv, trapa- 
Knows, and OrAiBew, OrAdyrus, occur again and again. 
In the rendering of the first our translators are 
divided between ‘comfort’ and ‘consoldtion, and of the 
second between ‘¢ribulation,’ ‘trouble, and ‘affitciton.’ 
Again in the opening of the second chapter, where 
the tone is given to the paragraph by the frequent 
repetition of Avian, Avreivy, we have three distinct 
renderings, ‘heaviness, ‘sorrow, ‘grief.’ Again in the 
third chapter several instances of this fault occur. 
In the first verse this passion for variety is curiously 
illustrated. They render cvotariady érictoday mpes 
vpas 9 €& vpav ovaetarixan by ‘ Epistles.of commenda- 
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tion to you, or 4tters of commendation from you,’ 
where even in supplying a word (which were better 
left out altogether) they make a change, though in 
the original the adjectives refer to the same substan- 
tive. In this same chapter again they hover between 
‘sufficient’ and ‘able’ as a rendering of ixavds, (xavoid», 
ixavorns (vv. 5, 6), while later on they interchange 
‘abolish’ and ‘done away’ for catapryeia@a (vv. 7, 13, 14), 
and fail to preserve the connexion of avaxexaduppévy 
(ver. 18) with xaXupya (ver. 13 sq.) and avaxadurro- 
pevoy (ver. 14), and of xexaduppevor (iv. 3) with all 
three. Again in the fifth chapter évdymety is ren- 
dered in the same context ‘fo be at home’ and ‘to be 
present’ (vv. 6, 8,9), where the former rendering more- 
over in ver. 6 obscures the direct opposition to éxdn- 
pecy, this last word being rendered throughout ‘Zo de 
absent’; and a little later (ver. 10) rovs wavras nuas 
davepwOnvar x. T. r. is translated ‘We must all appear 
before the judgment seat of Christ,’ where, indepen- 
dently of the fatal objection that ‘appear’ gives a 
wrong sense (for the context lays stress on the manz- 
festation of men’s true characters at the great day), 
this rendering is still further faulty, as severing the 
connexion with what follows immediately (ver. 11), 
‘We are made manifest (repavepwpeGa) unto God, and 
I trust also are made manifest (medhavepaa Oat) in your 
consciences.’ Again in vii. 7 ‘consolation’ and ‘comfort’ 
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are once more interchanged for svrapaxanew, trapaxdy- 
ows; in viii. 10, 11, 12,76 OéXevy is translated ‘to be for- 
ward’ and ‘to will, and mpoOupia ‘readiness’ and ‘a will- 
ing mind’ in successive verses ; in ix. 2, 3, 4, 5, ‘ready’ 
and ‘prepared’ are both employed in rendering zrap- 
ecxevactat, Tapecxevacpévot, atrapacKevaotous, while 
conversely the single expression ‘de ready’ is made to 
represent both mapecxevacras and éroipny elvar; in 
xX. 13, 15, 16, xavey, after being twice translated ‘rude, 
is varied in the third passage by ‘/ine’; in xi. 16, 
17, 18 the rendering of cavydo@at, xravynots is di- 
versified by ‘doast’ and ‘glory’; and in xii. 2, 3 ove 
olda, 6 Meds oldey, is twice translated ‘I cannot tell, God 
knoweth, while elsewhere in these same verses olda is 
rendered ‘I £new, and ov« olda, ‘1 cannot tell’ This 
repugnance to repeating the same word for oléa has a 
parallel in John xvi. 30, where viv oldapev Ste oldas 
mavra is given ‘Now are we sure that thou kaowest 
all things,’ 

Nor is there any improvement in the later books, 
as the following instances, taken almost at random from 
a very large number which might have been adduced, 
will show: Phil. ii. 13 ‘It is God which worketh (évep- 
yor) in you both to will and fo do (évepyeiv)’; Phil. iii. 
3 sq.‘ And have no confidence (ov rremotOores) in the flesh; 
Though I might also have confidence (Eywv wemotOnoty) 
in the flesh. If any other man thinketh that he hath 
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whereof he might trust (Soxet werotOévas) in the flesh, 
I more...as touching the law (cata vopov), a Pharisee ; 
concerning zeal (xatd fnXos), persecuting the Church ; 
touching the righteousness (cata Ssxatoovyvny) which is 
in the law, blameless’: 1 Thess. ii. 4 ‘As we were al- 
lowed (SeSoxtpacpeGa) of God...not as pleasing men, 
but God, which ¢vzeth (Soxtpzafovts) our hearts’: 2 Thess. 
i. 6‘To recompense ¢ribulation to them that ‘trouble 
you’ (dvramrodobvas tois OAlBovow vas Ori) : Heb. 
viii. 13 ‘He hath made the first old (weradaiwxey thv 
apatnv); now that which decayeth (raNatovpevoy) and 
waxeth old (ynpacxov) is ready to vanish away’: James 
ii, 2, 3 ‘If there come (eicéXOn) unto your assembly 
a man with a gold ring, 2” goodly apparel (év éoOqTt 
Naptrpa), and there come in (eicéAOp) also a poor man 
in vile raiment (écOnrt); and ye have respect to him 
that weareth che gay clothing (rnv écOnra thy Nap- 
mpav) etc.’: 2 Pet. ii. 1, 3 ‘Who privily shall bring in 
damnable heresies (aipéoets arwXelas)...and bring upon 
themselves swift destruction (amaXeayv)...and their 
damnation (dmeéXeva) slumbereth not’: 1 John v. 9, 10 
‘This is the witness (uaprupia) of God which he hath 
testified (pepaprupnxev) of his Son...He believeth not 
the record (waprupiay) that God gave (pepapripnxer) 
of his Son’: Rev. i. 15 ‘ His voice (Pwvn) as the sound 
(pov) of many waters’: iii. 17 ‘I am rich (adoveros) 
and increased with goods (wewnovtnna)’: xvii. 6, 7 
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‘And when I saw her, I wondered (€0avpaca) with 
great admiration (Oadua); and the angel said unto 
me, Wherefore didst thou marvel? (€@avpacas)’: xviii. 
2 ‘And the hold (dvdiann) of every foul spirit, and 
@ cage (fvdaxn) of every. unclean and hateful bird.’ 

In the instances hitherto given the variation of 
rendering is comparatively unimportant, but for this 
very reason they serve well to illustrate the wrong 
principle on which our translators proceeded. In 
such cases no more serious consequences may result 
than a loss of point and force. But elsewhere the 
injury done to the understanding of the passage is 
graver. Thus when the English reader finds in 
S. Matthew xxv. 46 ‘These shall go away into ever- 
lasting (aiwviov) punishment, but the righteous into 
life eternal (aiwveov), he is led to speculate on the 
difference of meaning between ‘everlasting’ and 
‘eternal,’ if he happens to have any slight acquaint- 
ance with modern controversy, and he will most 
probably be led to a wrong conclusion by observing 
different epithets used, more especially as the anti- 
thesis of the clauses helps to emphasize the difference. 
Or take instances where the result will not be mis- 
understanding, but non-understanding. Thus in the 
apocalyptic passage 2 Thess. ii. 6, 7, ‘And now ye 
know what wthholdeth (rd xaréyov)...only he who 
now letteth (6 xaréywv dpe) will let,’ the same word 
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should certainly have been repeated, that the identity 
of the thing signified might be clear; and in the 
doctrinal statement, Col. ii. 9, 10, ‘In him dwelleth 
all the fulness (ro mAnpwpa) of the Godhead bodily, 
and ye are complete (awem\npopévor) in him,’ it was 
still more necessary to preserve the connexion by a 
similar rendering, for the main idea of the second 
clause is the communication of the wrAnpwpa which 
resides in Christ to the believers (comp. Ephes. i. 23). 
Again, the word @povos in the Revelation is trans- 
lated ‘throne, when it refers to our Lord, but ‘seaé, 
when it refers to the faithful (iv. 4, xi. 16°), or when it 
refers to Satan (ii. 13, xvi. 10). Now by this varia- 
tion, as Archbishop Trench has pointed out*, two 
great ideas which run through this Book, and indeed 
we may say through the whole of the New Testa- 
ment, are obliterated ; the one that the true servants 
of Christ are crowned with Him and share His sove- 
reignty ; the other, that the antagonism of the Prince 
of Darkness to the. Prince of Light develops itself in 
‘the hellish parody of the heavenly kingdom.’ And 
in other passages again the connexion between dif- 
ferent parts of the same discourse or the same nar- 
rative is severed. Thus in S. Luke xix. 13, 15, the 


1 Rev. iv. 4 ‘And round about the throne (@pévov) were four and 
twenty seats (Apovor).’ 
2 On the Authorized Version, p. 53 8q- 
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nobleman going into a far country gives charge to 
his servants mpaypartevoacOe ev  Epyopas, and 
when he returns, he summons them fa yv@ [or yor] 
ris ts Ssempaypatevoavro. Ifthe former had been 
translated ‘ Zrade ye till I come,’ it would then have 
corresponded to the nobleman’s subsequent demand 
of them to ‘know how much every man had gained 
by trading” But the rendering of our translators, 
‘Occupy till I come,’ besides involving a somewhat 
unintelligible archaism, disconnects the two, and the 
first indication which the English reader gets that 
the servants were expected to employ the money 
in trade is when the master at length comes to 
reckon with them. Another instance, where the con- 
nexion is not indeed wholly broken (for the context 
will not suffer this) but greatly impaired, is Matt. v. 
15, 16 apres waoww Tots ev TH oixla’ ovTwS AapraTw 
TO Pas vay éumrpocbev tav advOpamwyv, which should 
run ‘It skzzetk upon all that are in the house: Even so 
let your light sizze before men, etc.’ But in our trans- 
lation, ‘It giveth Light unto all that are in the house: 
Let your light so skzze before men, that they may see 
your good works, etc.,’ the two sentences are detached 
from each other by the double error, of rendering 
Aaptret, Naparew, by different words, and of misun- 
derstanding ofrws. I say ‘misunderstanding,’ because 
the alternative that ‘so’ is a mere ambiguity of 
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expression seems to be precluded by the fact that 
in our Communion Service the words ‘ Let your light 
so shine before men, etc., detached from their con- 
text, are chosen as the zz#fza/l sentence at the Offer- 
tory, where the correct meaning, ‘in like manner,’ 
could not stand. 

This love of variety might be still further illus- 
trated by their treatment of the component parts of 
words. Thus there is no reason why mroAupépas cat 
qoXutpotras in Heb. i. 1 should be translated ‘At 
sundry times and in divers manners, even though for 
want of a better word we should allow the very in- 
adequate rendering ‘tzmes’ to pass muster, where the 
original points to the divers farts of one great com- 
prehensive scheme. And again in Mark xii. 39 (comp. 
Matt. xxiii. 6) it is equally difficult to see why mpo- 
toxabedplas ev tais cuvaymyais nal mpwroxdalas év 
tois Seirvots should be rendered ‘the chief seats in 
the synagogues, and the xppermost rooms at feasts.’ 
On the archaic rendering ‘room’ for the second 
element in pwtoxdscia, I shall have something to say 
hereafter. 

These instances which have been given will suf- 
fice. But in fact examples, illustrating this miscon- 
ception of a translator’s duty, are sown broadcast over 
our New Testament, so that there is scarcely a page 
without one or more. It is due to our translators 
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however to say, that in many cases, which I have 
examined, they only perpetuated and did not intro- 
duce the error, which may often be traced to Tyndale 
himself, from whom our Version is ultimately derived: 
and in some instances his variations are even greater 
than theirs. Thus in a passage already quoted, 
1 Cor. xii. 4 sq., he has three different renderings of 
dvatpéeoers in the three successive clauses, where they 
have only two; ‘ Ther are diversities of gyftes verely, 
yet but one sprete, and ther are differences of admini- 
stration and yet but one lorde, and ther are divers 
maners of operacions and yet but one God’; and in 
Rom. xvi. his interchanges of ‘salute’ and ‘greet’ are 
_ still more frequent than theirs. Of all the English 
Versions the Rhemish alone has paid attention to 
this point, and so far compares advantageously with 
the rest, to which in most other respects it is con- 
fessedly inferior. And I suppose that the words of 
our translators’ preface, in which they attempt to jus- 
tify their course, must refer indirectly to this Roman 
Catholic Version, more especially as I find that its 
Latinisms are censured in the same paragraph, If 
so, it is to be regretted that prejudice should have 
blinded them to a consideration of some importance. 

But not only is it necessary to preserve the same 
word in the same context and in the same book; 
equal care should be taken to secure uniformity, 

L. R. 4 
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where it occurs in the same connexion in different 
passages and different books. Thus, where quota- 
tions are given once or more from the Old Testament 
in the New, the rendering should exhibit (as far as 
possible) the exact coincidence with or divergence 
from the original and one another in the language. 
Again, when the same discourses or the same inci- 
dents are recorded by different Evangelists, it is 
especially important to reproduce the features of the . 
original, neither obliterating nor creating differences. 
Again, in parallel passages in allied epistles, as for 
instance those of S. Paul to the Romans and Gala- 
tians, or to the Colossians and Ephesians, or the Epi- 
stle of S. Jude and the Second Epistle of S. Peter, 
the exact amount of resemblance should be repro- 
duced, because questions of date and authenticity 
are affected thereby. Again, in the writings which 
claim the same authorship, as for instance the Gospel 
and Epistles and the Apocalypse of S. John, the simi- 
larity of diction should be preserved. Though this 
will be a somewhat laborious task, let us hope that 
our new revisers will exercise constant vigilance in 
this matter. As the authors of our Received Version 
allowed themselves so much licence in the same 
context, it is no surprise that they did not pay any 
attention to these coincidences of language which 
occur in separate parts of the New Testament, and 
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which did not therefore force themselves on their 
notice. 

Of their mode of dealing with quotations from the . 
Old Testament, one or two instances will suffice by 
way of illustration. 

Deut. xxxii. 35 is twice quoted in exactly the 
same words. In our English Version it appears in 
these two forms. 


Rom. xii. 10. Heb. x. 30. 
Vengeance is mine; I will Vengeance belongeth un- 
repay, saith the Lord. © to me, I will recompense, 

_ saith the Lord. 


Again, the same words Gen. xv. 6(LXX) €doyicOn 
aur@ eis Sseatoovyny are given with these variations: 
Rom. iv. 3 ‘It was counted unto him for righteous- 
ness’; Rom. iv. 22 ‘It was zmputed to him for right- 
eousness’; Gal. iii. 6 ‘It was accounted to him for 
righteousness’ (with a marginal note ‘or zmputed’); 
James ii. 23 ‘It was zmputed unto him for righteous- 
ness’; while in an indirect reference to it, Rom. iv. 9 
(in the immediate context of two of these divergent 
renderings), a still further variation is introduced, ‘We 
say that faith was reckoned to Abraham for righteous- 
ness,’ 

Again, caduyer Anos apaptiay (from Prov. x. 
12) is translated in James v. 20 ‘shall Aide @ multi- 


4—2. 
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tude of sins,’ and in 1 Pet. iv. 8 ‘shall cover the mul- 
titude of sins’ (with a marginal reading ‘will’ for 
‘shall’), 

The variation in the last instance which I shall 
give is still more astonishing, because the two quo- 
tations of the same passage (Ps. xcv. 11) occur in 
the same context. 


Heb. iii, 11. Heb. iv. 3. 
So I sware in my wrath, As I have sworn in my 
They shall not enter into wrath, Jf they shall enter 
my rest. into my rest. 


Here there is absolutely no difference in the Greek 
of the two passages; and, as the argument is conti- 
nuous, no justification of the various renderings can 
be imagined. 

On the parallel narratives of the different Evange- 
lists it will not be necessary to dwell, because this 
part of the subject has been discussed at some length 
elsewhere’. I will content myself with three exam- 
ples. The first, which affects only the diction, is a fair 
sample of the defects of our Version in this respect, 
because it is in no way striking or exceptional. 


1 See for instance Dean Alford’s Byways of New Testament Criticism, 
Contemporary Review, July 1868. 
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Matt. xvi. 26. 

Tl yap wde- 
AetTat dvOpwrros, 
éday Tov Kdopov 
dAovKeponcy, THY 
5é uyny avtod 
Snpcwy ; 

‘For what is 
a man profited, 
if he shall gain 
the whole world, 
and lose his own 
soul ?’ 


Mark viii. 36. 

Té ydp wde- 
Anoe avOpwrrop, 
day Kepdnon Tov 
Koopov SAov, Kat 
Cnuiwby THY Ypu- 
XV avToD; 

‘Forwhatshall 
it profit a man, 
if he shall gain 
the whole world, 
and lose his own 
soul ?” 


Luke ix. 25. 

Te yap age- 
Aetrat dvOpwrros, 
xepOnoas Tov Koo- 
plov OAop, éavroy 
dé dmrodécas 7 
Enproeis ; 

‘For what is 
a oman advan- 
taged, if he gain 
the whole world, 
and lose him- 
self, or be cast 
away?’ 


Here the coincidences and divergences of the first 
two Evangelists are fairly preserved; but the relations 
of the third to either are wholly confused or obli- 


terated. 


My second example shall be of a different kind ; 
where the variation introduced affects not the ex- 
pression only, but the actual interpretation. 

In the explanation of the parable of the sower 


in S. Mark iv. 16 o¢ érit ra wrerpwdn orrespopevos is 
properly translated ‘they which are sown on stony 
ground, and the corresponding expressions are treat- 
ed similarly; but in S. Matthew xiii. 20 6 éx} ra 
aetpwon omapels becomes, ‘He that received the seed 
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into stony places,’ where (besides minor variations) 
the person is substituted for the seed, and the corre- 
sponding expressions throughout the parable are 
manipulated similarly in defiance of grammar. This 
rendering is unhappy on many accounts. Besidcs 
making the Evangelists say different things, it has 
the still further disadvantage, that it destroys one 
main idea in the parable, the ¢dentification (for the 
purposes of the parable) of the seed when sown with 
the person himself, so that the life and growth and 
decay of the one are coincident with the life and 
growth and decay of the other. The form of ex- 
pression in S. Luke (viii. 14 1d 8é eis tds axavOas 
weaoy ovros eialy of dxovoartes) brings out this iden- 
tity more prominently ; but it is expressed not 
obscurely in the other Evangelists, and should not 
have been obliterated by our translators in one of 
them through an ungrammatical paraphrase. 

My third example concerns the treatment of a 
single word. In the account of the scenes preceding 
the Crucifixion, mention is made of a certain building 
which by three of the Evangelists is called mpatro- 
ptov. In S. Matthew (xxvii. 27) it is translated ‘com- 
mon-hall,’ with a marginal alternative ‘governor’s 
house’; in S. John (xviii. 28, 33, xix. 9) ‘hall of judg- 
ment’ and ‘judgment-hall, with a marginal alterna- 
' tive ‘Pilate’s house’ in the first passage; while in 
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S. Mark (xv. 16) it is reproduced in the English as 
‘pretorium.’ It should be added that this same word 
when it occurs in the same sense, though referring to 
a different locality, in Acts xxiii. 35 is rendered ‘judg- 
ment-hall,’ though a ‘judgment-hall’ would obviously 
be an unfit place to keep a prisoner in ward; and 
again in Phil. i. 13 év 6\@ T@ wpatrwpim (where pro- 
bably it signifies the ‘ przetorian army,’ but where our 
English translators have taken it to mean another 
such building) it appears as ‘palace.’ This last ren- 
dering might very properly have been adopted in all 
the passages in the Gospels and Acts, as adequately 
expressing the meaning. 

So also in those Epistles which are allied to each 
other’, the treatment of identical words and expres- . 
sions is neither more nor less unsatisfactory than in 
the Gospels. 

In the instances already given, though there may 
be differences of opinion as to the importance of the 
subject, all probably will agree on the main point 
that it is advisable to preserve uniformity of render- 
ing. The illustration which I shall next select is 
more open to criticism; and, as Archbishop Trench 
and Dean Alford and the Five Clergymen all take a 


1 See Blunt’s Duties of the Parish Priest, p. 71, Ellicott’s Xexsion 
of the English New Testament, p. 118. 
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different view from my own’, I can hardly hope that 
my argument will carry general conviction. Yet the 
case seems to be strong. I refer to the translation of 
mapaxAntos in the Gospel and in the First Epistle 
of S. John. In the former it is consistently trans- 
lated ‘Comforter’ (xiv. 16, 26, xv. 26, xvi. 7), while in 
the one passage where it occurs in the latter (ii. 1) 
the rendering ‘ Advocate’ is adopted. Is there suff- 
cient reason for this difference? No one probably 
would wish to alter the word ‘ Advocate’ in the 
Epistle, for the expressions in the context, ‘with the 
Father, ‘Jesus Christ the righteous (Sixatov),’ ‘a pro- 
pitiation for our sins,’ fix the sense, so that the pas- 
sage presents a sufficiently close parallel with the 
common forensic language of S. Paul (eg. Rom. iii. 
24—26). But why should the same word be rendered 
‘Comforter’ in the Gospel? Now I think it may 
fairly be maintained jirsé, that the word mapdx«Anrtos 
in itself means ‘ Advocate’ and cannot mean ‘Com- 
forter’; and secondly, that the former rendering is more 
appropriate to the context in all the passages in 
which it occurs. 

1 To the same effect also writes Archdeacon Hare, Mission of the 
Comforter, Note J, p. §23, ‘At present so many sacred associations 
have connected themselves for generation after generation with the name 
of the Comforter, that it would seem something like an act of sacrilege 


to change it.’ Yet he agrees substantially with the view of the meaning 
which I have maintained in the text. 
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On the first point—the meaning of the word— 
usage appears to be decisive. It commonly signifies 
‘one who is summoned to the side of another (srapa- 
Kanetrat) to aid him in a court of justice, and more 
particularly ‘an advocate’ or ‘a pleader,’ being ap- 
plied especially to the ‘counsel for the defence*’; nor, 
so far as I am aware, does it ever bear any other sense, 
except perhaps in some later ecclesiastical writers 
whose language has been influenced by a false inter- 
pretation of these passages in S. John. In other 
words wapdaxAntos is passive, not active; one who 
jTapaxarettat, not one who zapaxcadeZ; one who ‘is 
summoned to plead a cause,’ not one who ‘exhorts 
or encourages or comforts.’ Nor indeed, if we com- 
pare the simple word «Anros and the other compounds 
GVAKANTOS, EYKANTOS, EXKANTOS, ETLKANTOS, TUYKANTOS 
etc., or if we observe the general rule affecting adjec- 
tives similarly formed from transitive verbs, does it 
seem easy to assign an active sense to wapax«AnrTos. 
Yet it can hardly be doubted that the rendering ‘Com- 
forter’ was reached by attributing this active force 
to m@apdx«XnTos, and that therefore it arises out of an 
etror; for the Holy Spirit, the Paraclete, is again 

1 See Hermann, Griech. Antiq. U1. § 142, p. 320. The origin of 
this sense is illustrated by such passages as Aéschines c. Cresifh. § 200, 
cai ri Set ce Ansoobévrqy wapaxaxdeiv; Sray 3 Ureprndnoas rip dixalay 


drodoylay wapaxadys xaxolpyor dvOpwrov xal rexviryy Abywr, KrAéwrecs 
Thy axpbacw K.T.d. 


ed 
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and again explained by the Fathers as one who 
qapakane', encourages or comforts men; and the 
fact that even Greek writers are found to explain 
the word thus is the only substantial argument 
(so far as I know) which has been brought against 
the view here maintained. It is urged indeed that 
the word ‘Comforter, being derived from the Latin 
‘confortator,’ ‘strengthener, and therefore implying 
something more than ‘comfort’ in the restricted 
sense of ‘consolation, adequately represents the 
function of the apdaxdAnros who thus strengthens 
the cause and confirms the courage of the accused at 
the bar of justice. But the history of the interpreta- 
tion, as already given, shows that this rendering was 
not reached in the way assumed, but was based on a 


1 So Origen de Princ. ii. 7 (1. p. 93), a passage which unfortunately 
is extant only in the Latin, but in which (if correctly represented) Origen 
takes wapaxAyros both in the Gospel and in the Epistle in an active 
sense, explaining it however conselator in the Gospel and deprecator 
in the Epistle. See also Cyril of Jerusalem, Cateck. xvi. 20 (p. 255), 
mwapdaxAnros dé xadetra: 3:4 7d wapaxadely xal wapapvieicbar Kal cvvayti- 
AapBavecba. ris acOevelas judy. And many of the Greek Fathers 


explain it similarly. The fact to be observed is, that even in the’ 


Epistle, where it manifestly has the sense ‘ Advocate,’ they equally 
derive it from wapaxade® and not wapaxadeisGeu, thus giving it an 
active force; whereas the passage quoted in the last note shows that 
the meaning ‘ Advocate’ is not to be derived in this way. The Latin 
Fathers generally follow the old Latin ‘Advocatus’; but Hilary, though 
most frequently giving ‘ Advocatus,’ yet once at least renders it ‘ Conso- 
lator’ (in Psalm. CXXV, 1. p. 461). 
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grammatical error; and therefore this account can 
only be accepted as an apology after the fact and not 
as an éxplanation of the fact. Moreover it is not fair 
translating to substitute a subordinate and accidental 
conception for the leading sense of a word. And 
lastly, whatever may be the derivation of ‘Com- 
forter,’ the word does not now suggest this idca to 
the English reader. 

But secondly, if ‘Advocate’ is the only sense 
which wapa@xAnros can properly bear, it is also (as 
I cannot but think) the sense which the context sug- 
gests, wherever the word is used in the Gospel. In 
other words, the idea of pleading, arguing, convincing, 
instructing, convicting, is prominent in every instance’. 
Thus in xiv. 16 sq. the Paraclete is described as 
the ‘Spirit of ¢vzth’ whose reasonings fall dead on 
the ear of the world, and are vocal only to the faithful 
(3 6 xdopos ov Svvarat AaBeiv...vpets yev@onxere avs). 
In xiv. 26 again the function of the Paraclete is 
described in similar language, ‘He shall seach you 
all things and remind you of all things.” In xv. 26 
He is once more designated the ‘ Spirit of truth,’ and 
here the office assigned to Him is to dear witness of 


1 In xiv. 18 the English Version, ‘I will not leave you com:fortless,’ 
lends a fictitious aid to the sense ‘Comforter,’ to which the original od 
apfow dpas éppavods gives no encouragement, The margin however 
offers the alternative ‘ orphans’ for dppayovts. 
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Christ. And lastly in xvi. 7 sq. the idea of the pleader 
appears still more definitely in the context, for it is 
there declared that ‘He shall convince’ or ‘convict 
(€éXéy£er) the world of sin and of righteousness and of 
judgment.’ And generally it may be said that the 
Holy Spirit, the Paraclete, is represented in these 
passages as the Advocate, the Counsel, who sug- 
gests true reasonings to our minds and true courses 
of action for our lives, who convicts our adversary 
the World of wrong and pleads our cause before God 
our Father. In short the conception (though some- 
what more comprehensive) is substantially the same 
as in S. Paul’s language when describing the function 
of the Holy Ghost; ‘The Spirit itself beareth witness 
with our spirit that we are children of God,’ ‘The 
Spirit helpeth our infirmities: for we know not what 
we should pray for as we ought, but the Spirit itself 
maketh intercession for us with groanings which can- 
not be uttered (Rom. viii. 16, 26).’ 

Thus, whether we regard the origin of the word, 
or whether we consider the requirements of the con- 
text’, it would seem that ‘Comforter’ should give 


1 In a case like this we should naturally expect tradition to aid in 
determining the correct sense, and for this purpose should apply to 
the earliest Versions as giving it in its best authenticated form ; but in 
the instance before us they do not render as much assistance as usual. 
(1) The Old Zaés# seems certainly to have had Advocatus originally 
in all the four passages of the Gospel, as also in the passage of the 
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way to ‘Advocate,’ as the interpretation of rapa«Anrtos. 
The word ‘Comforter’ does indeed express a true 
office of the Holy Spirit, as our most heartfelt expe- 
riences will tell us. Nor has the rendering, though 
inadequate, been without its use in fixing this fact in 
our minds; but the function of the Paraclete, as our 
Advocate, is even more important, because wider 
and deeper than this. Nor will the idea of the ‘Com- 
forter’ be lost to us by the change, for the English 
Le Deum will still remain to recal this office of the 


Epistle. It is true that in the existing texts Paracletus (or Paraclitus) 
occurs in one or more of the passages, and in some MSS in the others : 
but the earliest quotations from Tertullian onwards must be considered 
decisive on this point. So far therefore tradition favours the sense 
which I am maintaining. Jerome retained) the Greek word ‘ Paracletus’ 
in the Gospel, but gave ‘Advocatus’ in the Epistle. It would appear 
however that ‘Paracletus’ had already displaced ‘Advocatus’ in some 
passages in the Gospel in one or more of the many texts of the Old 
Latin which were current in the fourth century. (2) In the Syriac 
Versions the Greek word is retained. This is the case with the Cure 
tonian in John xiv. 16 (the only passage preserved in this Version), 
and with the Peshito throughout in both the Gospel and the Epistle. 
(3) In the Zgyftian Versions also this is generally the case. In the 
Memphitic wapdxAyros appears in all the passages. In the Thebaic 
the rendering is different in the Gospels and in the Epistle. In the 
Epistle it is given, ‘One that prayeth (entreateth) for (over) us’; but 
in the Gospel (at least in xiv. 16, xv. 26) the Greek word is retained. 
These parts of the Gospel in the Thebaic Version are not published, so 
far as I am aware; but I am enabled to state these facts from some 
manuscript additions made by Dr Tattam in my copy of Woide which 
was formerly in his possession. 
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Paraclete to our remembrance; while the restora- 
tion of the correct rendering in the passages of 
S. John’s Gospel will be in itself an unmixed gain. 
Moreover (and this is no unimportant fact) the lan- 
guage of the Gospel will thus be linked in the 
English Version, as it is in the original, with the lan- 
guage of the Epistle. In this there will be a twofold 
advantage. We shall see fresh force in the words 
thus rendered, ‘He will give you another Advocate,’ 
when we remember that our Lord is styled by 
S. John our ‘Advocate’: the Advocacy of Christ 
illustrating and being illustrated by the Advocacy 
of the Spirit. At the same time we shall bring out 
another of the many coincidences, tending to establish 
an identity of authorship in the Gospel and Epistle, 
and thus to make valid for the former all the evi- 
dences external and internal which may be adduced 
to prove the genuineness of the latter. 

This connexion between the Gospel and the 
Epistle leads me to another illustration, which links 
the Gospel with the Apocalypse. The idea that the 
Shechinah, the oxnvn, the glory which betokened the 
Divine Presence in the Holy of Holies, and which was 
wanting to the second temple, would be restored once 
more in Messiah’s days, was a cherished hope of the 
Jewish doctors during and after the Apostolic ages. In 
the Apocalypse S. John more than once avails himself 
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of imagery derived from this expectation. Thus vii. 15 
‘He that sitteth on the throne shall dwell among 
them (oxnveices em’ avtovs)’; xiii. 6 ‘He opened his 
mouth in blasphemy against God, to blaspheme His 
name and His zadbernacle (oxnynv), and them that dwell 
(rovs oxnvovrras) in heaven’; xxi. 3 ‘Behold, the tader- 
nacle (axnvy) of God is with men, and He will dwell 
with them (cxnvwces per avtwv). Here it is much to 
be regretted that the necessities of the English lan- 
guage required our translators to render the substan- 
tive oxnvj by one word and the verb cx«nvoty by 
another. In the first passage ‘the significance is 
entirely lost by translating oxnvwoe ‘shall dwell’ 
combined with the erroneous rendering of éwi: and 
no English reader would suspect the reference to the 
glory, the Shechinah, hovering over the mercy-seat'. 
But our regret is increased when we turn to the 
Gospel: for there also the same image reappears in 
the Greek, but is obliterated by the English render- 
ing; ‘The Word was made flesh, and dwelt (éoxnvo- 
cev) among us, and we beheld His glory” The two 
writings, which attribute the name of the Word of 
God to the Incarnate Son, are the same also which 


1 In 2 Cor. xii. 9 ba ériokynvribon éx’ ene 4 divaus rod Xpwrol, 
translated ‘that the power of Christ may rest ufon me,’ there seems 
to be a similar reference to the symbol of the Divine Presence in the 
Holy of Holies. 
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especially connect Messiah's Advent with the restitu- 
tion of the Shechinah, the light or glory which is the 
visible token of God’s presence among men. In this 
instance the usage of the English language may have 
deterred our translators. Still they would have 
earned our gratitude, if following the precedent of 
the Latin zabernaculavit they had anticipated later 
scholars and introduced the verb ‘to tabernacle’ 
into the English language; or failing this, if by some 
slight periphrasis they had endeavoured to preserve 
the unity of idea. 

In other cases where artificial distinctions are in- 
troduced, our translators must be held blameless, 
for the exigences of the English language left them 
no choice. Thus in John iii. 8 rd avedpya (the wind) 
Orrov Oédex arvet (bloweth)...... o’tws é€orly mds 6 yeE- 
ryevynuevos €x tov Ilvevparos (the Spirit), we must 
patiently acquiesce in the different renderings, though 
the comparison between the material and immaterial 
mvedpa is impaired thereby; just as in a later passage 
(xx. 22 dvedvonoery xat réyet avtois, AdBSere IIvetua 
“Aytov) the symbolical act of breathing on the disciples | 
loses much of its force to an English reader. Again, 
it might be necessary to vary the renderings of wuy7 
between ‘soul’ and ‘life’; and of owfew between ‘to 
save’ and ‘to make whole.’ But in case of the former 
word such variations as we find for instance in Matt. 
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Xvi. 25, 26, and the parallel passages, descrve to be 
reconsidered ; and in their treatment of the latter, as 
Dean Alford has shown’, our translators have diver- 
sified the rendering capriciously. | 

And the same excuse also holds good with an- 
other class of words; where a paronomasia occurs in 
the original, but where it is impossible in English at 
once to preserve the similarity of sound and to give 
the sense adequately. In Phil. iii. 2, 3 indeed our 
translators, following some of the earlier versions, 
have endeavoured to reproduce the paronomasia, 
‘Beware of the conciston (xatatouny), for we are the 
circumcision (tepetoun)’; but the result is not encou- 
raging, for it may be questioned whether ‘concision’ 
conveys any idea to the English reader. Again the 
attempt is made in Rom. xii. 3 4») varephpovety wrap’ d 
Sef hpovetv, dXAd hpovely eis TO cwppovetv, but with no 
great success, for in the rendering ‘not to think of 
himself more highly than he ought to think, but to 
think soberly,’ the force of the original is evaporated. 
On the other hand the rendering of 1 Cor. vii. 31 o¢ 
Npwpevor TH Kocpw toute [L. Tov Kocpov] ws pu) KaTa- 
ypwevos, ‘they that wse this world, as not abusing it,’ 
is adequate. In other passages such as Acts viii. 30 
yiwwooKxes & avayiveoKxes ‘understandest thou what 
thou readest ?’, 2 Cor. iii. 2 ysvwonxopévn kal avaywo- 

1 Contemporary Review, July 1868, p. 323. 
L. R. 5 
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oxouévn ‘known and read,’ 2 Cor. i. 13 @ avaywooxere 
4 wal ériywvooxere ‘what ye read or acknowledge, 
2 Cor. x. 12 ov ToApapen eyxpivas i) cvyxpivas éavrors 
‘we dare not make ourselves of the number, or compare 
ourselves, it would be impossible to reproduce the 
effect of the original. But in other cases such as 
I Cor. xii. 2 as dv Hyecbe, aayopevos ‘carried away as 
ye were led,’ 2 Cor. iv. 8 amropoupevoe adr’ ovK éfarro- 
povpevos ‘we are perplexed, but not in despair,’ or 
2 Cor. vi. 10 ws pndey Eyovres kal wavta KatéyovTes 
‘as having nothing, and yet possessing all things,’ the 
rendering might be improved. Nor is there any 
reason why the play on épyafopévous, rreprepyalopmevous, 
in 2 Thess, iii. 11 should not be preserved by ‘ busi- 
ness,’ ‘busy-bodies’; or why in Ephes. v. 15 yy as 
acogot ddr’ ws codol should not be rendered ‘not as 
unwise but as wise.’ In this latter passage the word 
adaogos, which occurs nowhere else in the New Tes- 
tament, has been purposely preferred to the usual 
pwpos. Yet our translators have rendered daogos 
‘fools’ here, and reserved ‘unwise’ for ddpoves two 
verses below, where it is not wanted. 


§ 3. 


From the creation of artificial distinctions in our 
English Version by different renderings of the same 
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word we pass naturally to the opposite fault, the ob- 
literation of real distinctions by the same rendering 
of different words, The former error is easily cor- | 
rected for the most part; the latter not always so. 
For the synonyms of one language frequently cannot 
be reproduced in another without a harsh expression 
Or a cumbersome paraphrase. Thus olda, ywooxw, 
éyvwxa, érictapat, have different shades of meaning 
in Greek, but the obvious equivalent for each in 
English is ‘I know. Still some effort should be 
made (though success is not always possible) to dis- 
criminate between them, where they occur in the 
same context, and where therefore their position 
throws a special emphasis on the distinction. Thus 
in Acts xix. 15 we should not acquiesce in ‘Jesus I 
know, and Paul I know,’ as a rendering of roy “Incoty 
yevooxe cal Tov Ilaidov éviocrapas, though all the 
preceding translations unite with our Authorised 
Version in obliterating the difference. The sig- 
nificant distinction which is made in the original 
between the kind of recognition in the case of the 
Divine agent and of the human instrument may 
easily be preserved by rendering, ‘Jesus I acknow- 
ledge and Paul I snow.’ Again in such passages as 
2 Cor. v. 16 dao Tod viv ovdéva oldapev Kata capka, 
ei al éyvdxapev Kata capxa Xpiorov, adda voy ovKers 
ytsvwoxopev (and this is a type of a large class of 
5—2 
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passages, where ofda and yivdoxw occur together) 
some improvement should be attempted; nor in the 
instance given could there be any difficulty in varying 
the rendering, though elsewhere the task might not 
prove So easy. 

From these allied words I pass on to the distinc- 
tion between yivworev and érriyiwwoxecy, which is both 
clearer and more easily dealt with. Those who have 
paid any attention to the language of S. Paul will 
recognise the force of the substantive ésiyvwats as 
denoting the advanced or perfect knowledge which is 
the ideal state of the true Christian, and will remem- 
ber that it appears only in his later epistles (from 
the Romans onwards), where the more contemplative 
aspects of the Gospel are brought into view and its 
comprehensive and eternal relations more fully set 
forth. But the power of the preposition appears in 
the verb, no less than in the substantive; and indeed 
its significance is occasionally forced upon our 
notice, where the simple and the compound verb 
appear in the same context. Thus in 1 Cor. xiii, 12 
dptt ywookw ex pépous, tore 5é eriyvwcopar Kadas 
cal éreyvwoOny, the partial knowledge (yuwocnKew éx 
pépous, comp. ver. 9) is contrasted with the full know- 
ledge (émriywaoxev) which shall be attained hereafter, 
though our translators have rendered both words by 
‘know. Yet strangely enough, where the special 
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force of the compound was less obvious, it has not 
escaped them; for in 2 Cor. vi. 9 ws ayvoovpevos cat 
éxrvywaoKopuevoe is translated ‘as unknown, and yet 
well known.’ 

In this particular—the observance of the distinc- 
tion between a simple word and its derivatives 
compounded with prepositions—our English Version 
is especially faulty. The verb xpivey and its com- 
pounds will supply a good illustration. S. Paul 
especially delights to accumulate these ; and thus by 
harping upon words (if I may use the expression) to 
emphasize great spiritual truths or important personal 
experiences. Thus he puts togethcr cuyxpivew, 
advaxpivev, 1 Cor. ii. 13—15; xpivery, avaxpivecy, 
1 Cor. iv. 3, 4; éyxpiveww, cvyxpivew, 2 Cor. x. 12; 
xpivey, Staxpiveyv, 1 Cor. vi. I—6; xpivew, Suaxpivey, 
xataxpivev, Rom. xiv. 22, 23, 1 Cor. xi. 29, 31, 32; 
xpivety, xaraxpivey, Rom. ii. 1. Now it seems impos- 
sible in most cases, without a sacrifice of English 
which no one would be prepared to make, to reproduce 
the similarity of sound or the identity of root; but 
the distinction of sense should akhwvays be preserved. 
How this is neglected in our Version, and what 
confusion ensues from the neglect, the following 
instances will show. In 1 Cor. iv. 3, 4, 5, éuot Sé eis 
ekdyictov corw iva vd’ tucv dvaxptOe...adAr ovdé 
duautoy dvaxpiva...o 58 avaxplywyv pe, Kupiés eotwv. 
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WoTe £7 TPO KaLpod TL Kpivete, Ews dv EXD 6 Kuptos, 
és xal dwtices ta xpuvwta Tov oxorous, the word 
avaxpivew is translated throughout ‘judge’; while in 
a previous passage, 1 Cor. ii. 14, 15, it is rendered 
indifferently ‘to discern’ and ‘to judge. But ava- 
xpivey is neither ‘to judge,’ which is «pivew, nor ‘to 
discern,’ which is dcaxpivesy, but ‘to examine, investi- 
gate, enquire into, question,’ as it is rightly translated 
elsewhere, e.g. 1 Cor. ix. 3, x. 25, 27; and the correct 
understanding of the passage before us depends on 
our retaining this sense. The avdxpious, it will be 
remembered, was an Athenian law term for a pre- 
liminary investigation (distinct from the actual «picts 
or trial), in which evidence was collected and the 
prisoner committed for trial, if a true bill was found 
against him. It corresponded in short mutatis 
mutandts to the part taken in English law proceedings 
by the grand jury. And this is substantially the 
force of the word here. The Apostle condemns all 
these impatient human praejudicia, these unauthorised 
dvaxpicets, which anticipate the final xpdors, reserving 
his case for the great tribunal when at length af/ 
the evidence will be forthcoming and a satisfactory 
verdict can be given. Meanwhile this process of 
gathering evidence has begun ; an avaxpiats is indeed 
being held, not however by these self-appointed ma- 
gistrates, but by One who alone has the authority 
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to institute the enquiry, and the ability to sift the 
facts: 6 5é dvaxpivwy pe Kupios éoriw. Of this half 
technical sense of the word the New Testament itself 
furnishes a good example. The examination of 5. 
Paul before Festus is both in name and in fact an 
avaxptots. The Roman procurator explains to Agrippa 
how he had directed the prisoner to be brought into 
court (mporyayov avrév) in order that, having held 
the preliminary enquiry usual in such cases (T75 
avaxpicews yevouevns), he might be able to lay the 
case before the empcror (Acts xxv. 26) Thus S, 
Paul’s meaning here suffers very seriously by the 
wrong turn given to avaxplvey; nor is this the only 
passage where the sense is impaired thereby. In 1 
Cor. xiv. 24 éXhéyyeras vird TravTwy, dvaxpivetat Ume 
mwavtwv, [cal oftw] ta xpurta THs Kapdias avTov 
gavepa yiverat, the sense required is clearly ‘sifting, 

probing, revealing, and the rendering of our translators | 
‘he is judged of all’ introduces an idea alien to the 
passage. Again, only five verses lower down (xiv. 29) 
another compound of «pivey occurs and is similarly 
treated, wpodijras S¢ Sv0 7 Tpets NaXetTwoay Ka} of dAXoL 
Staxpwwétwoay, ‘let the prophets speak two or three, 
and let the other judge, where it would be difficult to 
attach any precise meaning to the English without the 
aid of the Greek, and where certainly S:axpivérwcav 
ought to be rendered ‘discern’ rather than ‘judge. 
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Another passage which I shall take to illustrate 
the mode of dealing with xpivesy and its compounds 
is still more important. In 1 Cor. xi. 28—34, a 
passage in which the English rendering is chargeable 
with some serious practical consequences and where 
a little attention to the original will correct more than 
one erroneous inference, the rendering of «xpivey, 
d:axpivery, kataxpivery, is utterly confused. The Greek 
runs doxipaterw S¢ dvOpwios éavtoy nat otws éx Tov 
dprov éabiérw xal éx tod wornpiou mivétw 6 yap eo Oiwy 
kai rivwy [avakios] xpiva éaut@ écOies xal rive, wn 
Staxpiverv to capa [trod Kupiov]...ef 5é eavrous See- 
Kpivopey, ovx ay éxptvdpeba’ xpevopevote Sé v0 
Kupiouv madevcpeba, iva pr) adv TO KOoHM KaTaKpt- 
Od pev...eb Tis weevGg, ev oixm eoOtéTo, iva py Eis Kpipa 
cuvépynobe, where the words in brackets should be 
omitted from the text. The English rendering corre- 
sponding to this is; ‘ But let a man examine himself, 
and so let him eat of that bread, and drink of that 
cup. For he that eateth and drinketh unworthily, 
eateth and drinketh damunation to himself, not dzs- 
cerning the Lord’s body...For if we would judge 
ourselves, we should not be judged. But when we are 
judged, we are chastened of the Lord, that we should 
not be condemned with the world...If any man hunger, 
let him eat at home, that ye come not together unto 
condemnation. Here the faults are manifold. In 
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the first place xpiua is rendered by two separate 
words ‘damnation’ and ‘condemnation’; and, though 
we cannot fairly charge our translators with the 
inferences practically drawn from the first word, yet 
this is a blemish which we would gladly remove. 
But in fact both words are equally wrong, the correct 
rendering ‘judgment’ having in either case been 
relegated to the margin where it has lain neglected 
and has exercised no influence at all on the popular 
mind. And this circumstance (for it is only a sample 
of the fate which has befallen numberless valuable 
marginal readings elsewhere) suggests an important 
practical consideration. If the marginal renderings 
are intended for English-reading people (and for 
scholars they are superfluous), they will only then 
fulfil their purpose, when the margin is regarded as an 
integral portion of our English Bibles, and when it is 
ordered by authority that these alternative readings 
shall always be printed with the text. This then is 
the second error of our translators: xpivew, cataxpi- 
vey, are confused, when the force of the passage 
depends on their being kept separate; for these 
xpiuata in the Apostle’s language are ‘temporary 
judgments, differing so entirely from xardxpiua that 
they are intended to have a chastening effect and to 
save from condemnation, as he himself distinctly 
states; «pivopevos dé vd Kupiou ma:devopeba, iva pr) 
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ody T@ Kocpp KaTaxpLOdpev. Lastly, the Version 
contains a ¢hird error in the confusion of «pivey and 
Staxpivery; for whereas S:axpivovres to capa is 
correctly translated ‘discerning the body of the Lord’ 
at the first occurrence of Svaxpivery, yet when the word 
appears again, it is rendered ‘judge’ to the confusion 
‘of the sense; ef éavtods Srexpivopev, ove dy expiwopeda, 
‘If we would judge ourselves, we should not de.judged,’ 
where it ought to stand ‘ If we had discerned curselves, 
we should not have been judged. In fact S. Paul 
speaks of three stages, marked respectively by d&a- 
xpiveww, kpivey, and x2ztaxpivev. The jirst word 
expresses the duty of persons before and in com- 
municating; this duty is twofold, they must discern 
themselves and discern the Lord’s body, that they 
may understand and not violate the proper relations 
between the one and other. The second expresses the 
immediate consequences which ensue from the neglect 
of this duty—the judgments which are corrective and 
remedial, but not final. The ¢hzrd denotes the final 
condemnation, which only then overtakes a man, when 
the second has failed to reform his character. But 
this sequence is wholly obliterated in our Version. 
In Rom. xiv. 22, 23 again, where the words occur 
together, it would have been well to have kept the 
distinction, though here the confusion is not so fatal 
to the meaning: ‘Happy is he that condemneth not 
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himself (6 y) xpivwy éavrov) in that thing which he 
alloweth (ev @ Soxcpates): And he that doudbteth (0 8é 
Staxpivopevos) is damned (nataxéxpitat) if he eat, 
because he eateth not of faith.’ S. Paul is not satisfied 
in this case, that a man should not condemn himself; 
he must not even judge himself. In other words the 
case must be so clear that he has no nced to balance 
conflicting arguments with a view to arriving at a 
result. Otherwise he should abstain altogether, for 
his eating is not of faith. Here our translators have 
rendered Scaxpivopevos rightly, but a misgiving appears 
to have occurred to them, for in the margin they add 
‘Or, discerneth and putteth a difference between 
meats, which would be the active 6 Scaxpivov. Indeed 
an evil destiny would seem to have pursued them 
throughout, when dealing with compounds of x«pivesy; 
for in another passage (2 Cor. i. 9) they render dzc- 
xpta ‘sentence,’ though the corrcct meaning ‘answer’ 
is given in the margin. 

This neglect of prepositions in compound words 
is a very frequent fault in our Version. In the 
parable of the wheat and the tares indeed, though 
the correct reading describes the sowing in the one 
case by ovetpew and in the other by ézsozreipew 
(Matt. xiii. 24, 25), yet no blame can attach to our 
translators for not observing the distinction, as they 
had in their text the faulty reading éovreipe for 
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éréomeipev. But elsewhere this excuse cannot be 
pleaded in their behalf. Thus in the parable of 
the wedding-feast there is a striking variation of 
language between the commission of the master and 
its execution by the servants, which ought not to 
have been effaced. The order given is rropeveoGe 
éml ras SseEodous tray ddav, but as regards its 
fulfilment we read simply é£eA@ovtes eis ras odous 
(Matt. xxii. 9, 10). In this change of expression we 
seem to see a reference to the imperfect work of 
the human agents as contrasted with the urgent and 
uncompromising terms of the command, which bade 
them scour the public thoroughfares, following all their 
outlets ; and certainly it is slovenly work to translate 
both ras SseEodous trav oday and ras ddovs alone by 
the same rendering ‘high-ways. A similar defect 
again is the obliteration of the distinction between 
datravav and éxéda7ravay in 2 Cor. xii. 15 ‘I will very 
gladly spend (Samravnaw) and be spent (éxda7ravnOn- 
gopas) for you,’ where ‘wholly spent’ would give the 
force of the compound. But examples of this kind 
might be multiplied. Would it not be possible, for 
instance, to find some rendering, which without any 
shock to good taste would yet distinguish between 
gtreiy and xatadidelv in such passages as Matt. xxvi. 
48, 49 dv av hirnow autos doti...xcai caredirn- 
oev autcy, and Luke vii. 45, 46 déAnpa poe ove Edw- 
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xas, aurn &...00 Siédurrev xatadirotca tovs wodas 
pov, sO as to bring out the extravagance of the 
treachcry in the one case and the depth of the 
devotion in the other, implied in the strong compound 
xataginrety ? 

Hardly less considcrable is the injury inflicted on 
the sense by failing to observe the different force of 
prepositions, when not compounded. Of this fault 
one instance must suffice. In 2 Cor. iii. 11 €¢ yap rd 
xatapyoupevoy S1a So&ns, woAA@ paddAov TO pévov ev 
So£y, ‘For if that which is done away was glorious, 
much more that which remaineth zs glorious, the 
distinction of dd S0&ns and év &0£y is obliterated, 
though the changc is significant in the original, where 
the fransitory flush and the abiding presence are 
distinguished by the change of prepositions, and thus 
another touch is added to the picture of the contrast 
between the two dispensations. 

Again, how much force is lost by neglecting a 
change of gender in the English rendering of John 
i. 11 ‘He came éo his own (eis ta idia), and his own 
(ot idcoc) received him not.’ Here the distinction 
in the original between the neuter ra isa and the 
masculine of ‘S:o at once recalls the parable in Matt. 


_XXi. 33 sq.,in which the vineyard corresponds to ta 


iSea and the husbandmen to of ié:o.; but our Version 
makes no distinction between the place and the 
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persons—betwecn ‘His own home’ and ‘His own 
people.’ Doubtless there is a terseness and a strength 
in the English rendering which no one would wil- 
lingly sacrifice ; but the sense ought to be the first 
consideration. 

Let me pass to an illustration of another kind, 
where confusion is introduced by the same render- 
ing of different verbs: 1 Cor. xiv. 36 ‘What, came 
the word of God out from you? or came it unto you 
only?’ Here there appears to the English reader to 
be an opposition between from and unto, and the two 
interrogatives seem to introduce alternative proposi- 
tions, The original however is 7 ad’ vpay 6 Adyos Tov 
@eod €FrAOev; 7 eis Upas povous Katnyrnceyv ; where 
the fault of the English Version is twofold; the same 
word is used in rendering é&7\@ev and xarnvryceyr, 
and povous is represented by the ambiguous ‘only.’ 
Thus the emphasis is removed from the pronoun you 
in both clauses to the prepositions, and the two 
hypotheses are made to appear mutually exclusive. 
The translation of Tyndale, which was retained even 
in the Bishops’ Bible, though somewhat harsh, is 
correct and forcible, ‘Spronge the worde of God from 
you? Ether came it unto you only’?’ 


1 A very important passage, in which the hand of the reviser is. 
needed, may perhaps be noted here. The correct Greek Text of Matt. 
v. 32 is was 6 dwrodvwy Thy yuvaixa abrod, wapexrds Aé-you wopyelas, wosel 
aurhy porxevd Gvac, xal bs édy drodeduperny -yapnoy wotxarar, where 
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Much attention has been directed by recent 
writers to the synonymes of the New Testament. 
They have pointed out what is lost to the English 
reader by such confusions as those of avy fold and 
moinvn flock in John x, 16, where in our Version the 
same word fold stands for both’, though the point of 
_our Lord’s teaching depends mainly on the distinction 
between the many folds and the one flock; of SodAo. 
and ésaxovos in the parable of the wedding-feast 
(Matt. xxii. 1 sq.), both rendered by servants, though 
they have different functions assigned to them, and 


though they represent two distinct classes of beings— 


the one human, the other angelic ministers’; of «0- 


our English Version has ‘Whosoever shall put away his wife, saving for 
the cause of fornication, causeth her to commit adultery: and whosoever 
shall marry her that is divorced commitieth adultery.’ Were the English 
Version casts equal blame on the woman, thus doing her an injustice, 
for obviously she is not in the same position with the husband as regards 
guilt; but the Greek pocyevO7jwar (not poryaePa:), being a passive verb, 
implies something quite different. In this instance however the fault 
does not lie at the door of our translators, who instead of poryevOFvar 
had the false reading potxaoOa:; but, the correct text being restored, 
a corresponding change in the English rendering is necessary. Com- 
pare also the various reading in Matt. xix. 9. 

1 Tyndale and Coverdale preserve the distinction of flock and fold. 
In the Great Bible it disappears. 

2 Here again the older Versions generally preserve the distinction, 
translating So9Ao, diaxovot by ‘servants,’ ‘ministers,’ respectively. The 
Rheims Version has ‘waiters’ for diaxovo. In this case the Geneva 
Bible was the first to obliterate the distinction, which was preserved 
even in the Bishops’. 
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éuvoe and ozrupises in the miracles of feeding the five 
thousand and the four thousand respectively—both 
translated Jdaskets—though the words are set over 
against each other in the evangelic narratives (Matt. 
xvi. 9, 10, Mark viii. 19, 20), and seem to point to 
a different nationality of the multitudes in the two 
cases; of t¢a and Onpia in the Apocalypse, both | 
represented by Jdeasts, though the one denotes the 
beings who worship before the throne of heaven, 
and the other the monsters whose abode is the abyss 
beneath. For other instances, and generally for an 
adequate treatment of this branch of exegesis, I 
shall be content to refer to the works of Archbishop 
Trench and others; but the following examples, out 
of many which might be given, will serve as further 
illustrations of the subject, which is far from being 
exhausted. 

In John xiii. 23, 25 av 5é avaxeipevos els ex tav 
pabntayv avrod év te KodT@ TOD ‘Incod...dvamecay 
éxeivos ov Tws ert ro aTHOos Tov Inaod Aéyes ‘Now there 
was leaning on Jesus’ bosom one of his disciples... He 
then /yzzg on Jesus’ breast saith,’ the English Version 
makes no distinction between the reclining position 
of the beloved disciple throughout the meal, described 
by avaxeipevos, and the sudden change of posture at 
this moment, introduced by avarrecwv. This distinc- 
tion is further enforced in the original by a change 
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in both the prepositions and the nouns, from ép 
to émi, and from xoArros to ornGos. S. John was 
reclining on the bosom of his Master, and he sud- 
denly threw back his head upon His breast to ask 
a question. Again in a later passage a reference 
occurs—not to the reclining position but to the 
sudden movement'—in xxi. 20 &¢ xal avérecer dv T@ 
Selri@ emt ro oH O0s avtod Kai elzrev, where likewise 
it is misunderstood by our translators, ‘which also 
leaned on his breast and said.’ This is among the 
most striking of those vivid descriptive traits which 
distinguish the narrative of the fourth Gospel gener- 
ally, and which are especially remarkable in these 
last scenes of Jesus’ life, where the beloved dis- 
ciple was himself an eye-witness and an actor. It 
is therefore to be regretted that these fine touches 


1 The word dvaxixrew occurs several times in the New Testament 
and always signifies a change of position, for indeed this idea is inherent 
in the word. It is used of a rower bending back for a fresh stroke 
(e.g. Polyb. i. 21. 3), of a horse suddenly checked and rearing (Plat. 
Phadr. 254 8B, &), of a guest throwing himself back on the couch or on 
the ground preparatory to a meal (Matt. xv. 35, John xiii. 12, etc). 

The received text of xiii. 25 runs, éxirecdy 82 éxeivos ext 7d o7rhOos 
x.T.X., but the correct reading is as given above. The substitution of 
éxiregwr however does not tell in favour of our translators; for this 
word ought to have shown, even more clearly than a@amreous, that a 
change of posture was intended. The ofrws, which appears in the 
correct text and gives an additional touch to the picture, has a parallel 
in iv. 6 éxadéfero obrws éxt rj w7yg- In xxi. 20 there is no various 
reading. 

L. R. 6 
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of the picture should be blurred in our English 
Bibles, 

Again, in 1 Cor. xiv. 20 uy wasd8ia yivecOe rais 
dpeciy, adda TH Kaxia vnwialere, much force is lost 
by the English rendering, ‘Be not children in under- 
standing ; howbeit in malice be ye children.’ In the 
original S. Paul is not satisfied that his converts 
should be merely children in vice; they must be 
something less than this, they must be guileless as 
babes ; and we cannot afford to obliterate the dis- 
tinction between zraidia and yrymo. Again in this 
same chapter (ver. 7) dums Ta dypuya downy didovta... 
éav Stacrorny rots POcyyous pn So is translated, ‘Even 
things without life giving sound...except they give 
a distinction in the souxds, where certainly different 
words should have been found for dwy7) and Péoyyos ; 
and yet our translators did not fail through poverty 
of expression, for three verses below they have ren- 
dered Gwvai voices and adwvov without signification. 
In the margin they suggest fumes for POoyyo.s, and 
this would be preferable to retaining the same word. 
As $@oryyos is used especially of musical sounds, per- 
haps notes might be adopted. This is just a case 
where a word not elsewhere found in the English 
Bible might be safely introduced, because there is 
no incongruity which jars upon the ear. Again in 
the following chapter (xv. 40) érépa pev 7 Tey ézrov- 
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pavioy Sofa, érépa Sé 9) Tav ersyeiwv, Addn Soka ydrlov, 
Kat adAn Sofa cednvns, cal aGdrAn Sdfa actépar, the 
words d\n and érépa are translated alike, ‘ The glory 
of the celestial is one and the glory of the terrestrial 
is another. There is one glory of the sun, and another 
glory of the moon, and azother glory of the stars.’ 
Yet it is hardly to be doubted that S. Paul purposely 
uses érépa when he is speaking of things belonging to 
different classes, as érovpama and ézriyeva, and ddAn 
when he is speaking of things belonging to the same 
class, as the sun and moon and stars; for this is the 
proper distinction between aAAn and érépa, that, 
whereas the former denotes simply distinction of 
individuals, the latter involves the secondary idea of 
difference of kind. In fact the change in the form of 
the sentence by which defa, do£a, from being marked 
out as the subjects by the definite article and distin- 
guished by eév...6¢ in the first place, become simply 
predicates and are connected by «ai...«at in the second, 
corresponds to the change from étépa to ddA in 
passing from the one to the other. These words 
ddXos, Erepos, occur together more than once, and in 
all cases something is lost by effacing the distinction. 
In Gal. i, 6 Qavpalw btt obtw Tayéws petarifecOe... 
eis Erepov evayyédtov, & ove Eat adXo, translated 
‘I marvel that ye are so soon removed...unto another 
Gospel, which is not another, the sense would be 
6—2 
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brought out by giving each word its proper force; 
and again in 2 Cor. xi. 4 dAAoy "Inoobdy xnpvoce 
dv ove éxnpiEapev, 7 mvedpa Erepov AapBavete O ovK 
éxaBere, though the loss is less considerable, the dis- 
tinction might with advantage have been .preserved. 
In these instances however a reviser might be deterred 
by the extreme difficulty in distinguishing the two, 
without introducing some modernism. In the passage 
first quoted (1 Cor. xv. 40) the end might perhaps be 
attained by simply substituting ‘other’ for ‘another’ 
in rendering érépa. 

Still more important is it to mark the distinction 
between elvas and yiveo@az, where our translators have 
not observed it. Thus our English rendering of Joh. 
viii. 58, ‘Before Abraham cas, I am,’ loses half the 
force of the original, wpiv "ABpaap yevéo Oat, éyw eipe, 
‘Before Abraham was born, I am.’ The becoming only 
can be rightly predicated of the patriarch; the demg 
is reserved for the Eternal Son alone. Similar in 
kind, though less in degree, is the loss in the render- 
ing of Luke vi. 36 yiveo@e oixrippoves, xabas [xai] o 
TaTip vpwov oiKtippoyv éoriv, ‘Be ye merciful, as your 
Father also zs merciful.’ Here also the original ex- 
presses the distinction between the imperfect effort 
and the eternal attribute’. 


1 In Pet. i. 16 our translators, when they gave the rendering ‘ Be 
ye holy, for I am holy,’ had before them the reading dy yéveo Ge, 
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Illustrations of similar defects might be multiplied, 
though in many cases it is much easier to point out 
the fault, than to suggest the remedy. Thus sucha 
rendering as 2 Cor. vii. 10 ‘For godly sorrow worketh 
repentance (weravotay) to salvation not to be repented 
of (auerapéAnrov)’ belongs to this class. Here the 
Geneva Testament has ‘causeth amendment unto 
salvation not to be repented of,’ and perhaps it were 
best in this instance to sacrifice the usual rendering of 
peravoia in order to preserve the distinction (unless 
indeed we are prepared to introduce the word ‘regret’ 
for wetapérXeca), especially as wetapérer Oar in the con- 
text is consistently translated ‘repent.’ Again it 
were desirable to find some better rendering of wdca 
Sdaus ayaOy) nat wav Sopynua téXecov in James i. 17 
than ‘every good gift and every perfect g7/#,’ since a 
contemporary of S. James especially distinguishes 
docu, Sopa, from Sdpov, Swpea etc., saying that the 
latter are much stronger and involve the idea of mag- 
nitude and fulness which is wanting to the former 
(Philo Leg. All. iii. 70, p. 126 Eugdacw peyéfous 
reretwy ayabay Snrodcw x.7.d.; comp. de Cherub. 25, 
p. 154), and applying to them the very same epithet 
‘perfect’ which occurs in the passage before us. And 
yet the distinction would be dearly purchased at the 


Srs dy ayids elus, but the correct text is dys foerGe, Ere ey aycos 
(omitting els). 
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cost of an offensive Latinism. But whatever difficulty 
there may be in finding different renderings here, it was 
certainly not necessary in the sentence immediately 
preceding, ‘When lust hath conceived, it dringeth forth 
sin; and sin, when it is finished, drzngeth forth death,’ 
7 émOupla avrAXaBodoa Tixrer auaptiay, 7 58 duaptia 
atroteNeabeiaca atroxvet Gavarov, either to obliterate a 
real distinction by giving the same rendering of réeree 
and dzroxves or to create an artificial distinction by 
adopting different forms of sentences for 7 émOupia 
cuddaBovca and 7 apaptia urorekecOcioa, The Eng- 
lish might run; ‘Lust when it hath conceived bring- 
eth forth sin, and sin when it is perfected (or ‘grown’) 
gendereth death.’ Again in Rom. xii. 2 ‘ Be not con- 
Jormed to this world, but be ye transformed by the 
renewing of your mind,’ for un cvcynparilecbe te 
aiave TovT@, dAda petapopdhoiabe TH avaxatyadcet 
tov voos [vudv], the English not only suggests an iden- 
tity of expression which has no place in the original 
but obliterates an important distinction between the 
oyna or fashion and the popdn or form, between 
the outward and transitory and the abiding and sub- 
stantial. We might translate un cvoynpariferbe x.7.r. 
‘Be ye not fashioned after this world, but be ye trans- 
formed in the renewing, etc.,’ thus partially retracing 
our steps and following on the track of Tyndale’s and 
other earlier Versions, which have ‘ Fashion not your- 
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selves like unto this world, and so preserve the distinc- 
tion of oyjya and popdn (though they are not very 
happy in their rendering of perapopdovcbe ‘Be ye 
changed in your shafe’). In this instance our trans- 
lators have followed the guidance of Wycliffe and the 
Rheims Version, which have conformed and reformed. 
In another passage, Phil. ii. 6 sq., where the distinction 
of pop) and cynya is still more important, it: is 
happily preserved in our Authorised Version; ‘being 
in the form of God,’ ‘took upon him the form of a 
servant, ‘being found in fashion as a man.’ 

In other cases, where it,is even more important for 
the sense to observe the distinction of synonymes, we 
scem to have no choice but to acquiesce in the con- 
fusion. At an earlier stage of the language it might 
have been possible to establish different renderings, 
but now the English equivalents are so stereotyped 
that any change seems impossible. Thus the rendering 
of &:aB8oros and Satpovov by the same word ‘devil’ is 
a grievous loss; and it is much to be regretted that 
Wycliffe’s translation of datuovoy by ‘fiend’ was not 
adopted by Tyndale, in which case it would probably 
have become the current rendering. Now the sense 
of incongruity would make its adoption impossible. 
Still greater misunderstanding arises from translating 
Hades the place of departed spirits, and Gehenna 
the place of fire and torment, by the same word 
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‘hell,’ and thus confusing two ideas wholly distinct. 
In such a passage as Acts ii. 27, 31 the misconception 
thus created is very serious. Is it possible even now 
to naturalise the word Hades and give it a place in 
our Version? Or must we be satisfied with pointing 
out in the margin in each case whether the word 
‘hell’ represents Hades or Gehenna? Another, though 
a less important instance, is the word ‘temple,’ which 
represents both vaos the inner shrine or sanctuary, 
and iepov the whole of the sacred precincts. Thus 
in the English Version an utter confusion of localities 
results from a combination of two such passages as 
Matt. xxiii. 35 ‘Whom ye slew between the temple 
(rod vaod) and the altar, and Matt. xxi. 12 ‘Them 
that sold and bought in the temple’ (év r@ iep@). In 
the first case for tot vaod S. Luke (xi 51) uses rod 
otxov ‘the house, the building which is, as it were, 
the abode of the Divine Presence; but our English 
translators have boldly rendered even tod olxov by 
‘the temple.’ More hopeless still is it to preserve the 
distinction between @uvotagrrypstoyv the Jewish and Bapes 
the Heathen altar, the latter word occurring only once 
in the New Testament (Acts xvii. 23) and the poverty 
of our language obliging us there to translate it by 
the same word as @uctacrnpiov. 

The contrast of Jew and Gentile involved in these 
last words recalls another pair of synonymes, which 
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present the same relation to each other and in which 
the distinction is equally impracticable, Xads used 
especially of the chosen people and in contradistinction 
to the Gentiles (eg. Acts iv. 25, 27, x. 2, xxi. 28, 
Rom. ix. 25, 26, 1 Pet. ii. 10, etc.), and duos denoting 
the people of a heathen city and more particularly 
when gathered together in the popular assembly 
(e.g. at Caesarea, Acts xii. 22°; at Thessalonica, Acts 
XVil, 5; at Ephesus, Acts xix. 30, 33). 


§ 4. 


Another class of errors, far more numerous and 
much more easily corrected than the last, is due to 
the imperfect knowledge of Greek grammar in the 
age in which our translators lived. And here it is 
instructive to observe how their accuracy fails for the 
most part just at the point where the Latin language 
ceases to run parallel with the Greek. In two re- 
markable instances, at all events, this is the case. 
The Latin language has only one past tense where 


2 A heathen multitude, such as would naturally be found in a city 
which was the seat of the Roman government, is contemplated here, 
as the whole incident shows. Hence Tyndale and the later Versions 
rightly translate Geod gwrh xal odx deOpdwou (ver. 32) ‘The voice of a 
god and not of a man,’ where Wycliffe has ‘ The voice of God and not 
of man.’ When the Sews of Ceesarea are especially intended, 6 Aads is 
used instead of 6 Sfuos; Acts x. 2. 
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the Greek has two; a Roman was forced to translate 
é\aAnoa and AeA dAnKa by the same expression ‘locutus 
sum.’ Accordingly we find that our English trans- 
lators make no difference between the aorist and the 
perfect, apparently giving the most odvzous rendering 
on each occasion and not being guided by any 
grammatical principle in the treatment of these tenses. 
Again the Latin language has no definite article; 
and correspondingly in our English Version its pre- 
sence or absence is almost wholly disregarded. 
Indeed it would hardly be an exaggeration to say 
that, if the translators had been left to supply or 
omit the definite article in every case according to 
the probabilities of the sense or the requirements 
of the English, without any aid from the Greek, the 
result would have been about as accurate as it is at 
present. 

I am not bringing any charge against the ability 
of our translators. To demand from them a know- 
ledge of Greek Grammar which their age did not 
possess would be to demand an impossibility. Accus- 
tomed to write and to speak in Latin, they uncon- 
sciously limited the range and capacity of the Greek 
by the measure of the classical language with which 
they were most familiarly acquainted. But our own 
more accurate knowledge may well be brought to 
bear to correct these deficiencies. Tyndale had said 
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truly that ‘the Greek tongue agreeth more with the 
English than the Latin’; and it should be our en- 
deavour to avail ourselves of this agreement and so 
to reproduce the meaning of the original with greater 
exactness. I hope to show, before I have done, that 
it is no mere pedantic affectation which would prompt 
us to correct these faults ; but that important inter- 
ests, sometimes doctrinal, sometimes historical, are 
involved in their adjustment. 


I. Under the head of faulty grammar, the ‘eases 
deserve to be considered first. And here I will begin 
with the defect on which I have already touched— 
the confusion of the aorist and the perfect. It is not 
meant to assert that the aorist can always be rendered 
by an aorist and the perfect by a perfect in English’. 
No two languages coincide exactly in usage, and 
allowance must be made for the difference. But still 
I think it will be seen that our Version may be greatly 
improved in this respect without violence to the 
English idiom. 

Thus in John i. 3 ywpis avtod éyévero ovdé ay 6 
yéyovev, or in 2 Cor. xii. 17, 18 py twa dy aré- 
oTadKa mpos vyas, 8 autod émdeovéxtnca Vpas; 
wapexareoa Titov, cal cuvawéctetra Tov adedgoyr, 


1 A comparison of English with the languages of continental Europe 
will illustrate the difference of idiom in this respect. 
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or in Col. i. 16, 17 ev avrg éxticOn ta Tavta...ta 
qwavra St avrTov Kat eis avroyv Exttotas, is there any 
reason why the tenses should not have been prec- 
served, so that the distinction between the historical 
fact and the permanent result would have appeared 
in all three cases? Yet our translators have ren- 
dered éyéveto, yéyovey equally by ‘was made’ in 
the first passage, awéoradxa, aréotetha by ‘I sent’ 
in the second, and éxtia@n, éxtuoras by ‘ were created’ 
in the third. Again in 1 John iv. 9, 10, 14 améorad- 
Kev, améoTetAev, amréatadxey, are all rendered in an 
aoristic sense ‘he sent,’ though the appropriateness 
of either tense in its own context is sufficiently 
noticeable. On the other hand, in an exactly par- 
allel case, 1 Cor. ix. 22 éyevouny trots acbevéow acbevns 
iva Tovs acbeveis xepdnow’ Trois madow yéyova travta, 
where in like manner the aorist gives an isolated past 
incident, and the perfect sums up the total present 
result, the distinction of tenses is happily preserved, 
‘To the weak decame I weak that I might gain the 
weak: I am made all things to all men’: though ‘I 
am become’ would have been preferable, as preserving 
the same verb in both cases. But I fear that this 
correct rendering must be ascribed to accident: for 
the hap-hazard way in which these tenses are treated 
will appear as well from the instances already quoted 
as from such a passage as 2 Cor. vii. 13, 14; ‘ There- 
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fore we were comforted (aapaxexAnpeOa) in your. 
comfort: yea, and exceedingly the more joyed we 
(éydpnpev) for the joy of Titus, because his spirit 
was refreshed (avaréravrat) by you all. For if I 
have boasted (xexavynpas) any thing to him of you, 
I am not ashamed (xarnoyvvOnv); but as we spake 
(€taAjoapev) all things to you in truth, even so our 
boasting, which I made before Titus (7 él Tirov), is 
found (éyev78n) a truth.’ 

Such passages as these bring out this weakness of 
our translation the more strikingly because the tenses 
appear in juxta-position. But it is elsewhere that the 
most serious injury is inflicted on the sense. I will 
give examples of the aorzs¢ first; and I hope to make 
it clear that more than the interests of exact scholar- 
ship are concerned in the accurate rendering. 

If I read S. Paul aright, the correct understand- 
ing of whole paragraphs depends on the retention 
of the aoristic sense, and the substitution of a per- 
fect confuses his meaning, obliterating the main idea 
and introducing other conceptions which are alien 
to the passages. As illustrations of this, take two 
passages, Rom. vi. 1 sq., Col. ii. 11 sq. In the first 
passage, ae@avopev (ver. 2), ¢SarricOnuey (ver. 3), 
cuveragnpev (ver. 4), cuverrauvpwOn (ver. 6), ameQavo- 
pev (ver. 8), Urrnxovcate (ver. 17), eSovAwOnre TH Se- 
xatocuvy (ver. 18), edevOepwOeytes umd TAS apaptias, 
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SovrAwOevres rH Bew (ver. 22), EOavatwOnyre (vii. 4), 
xcarnpynOnuev, atroOavortes (ver. 6). In the second 
passage, mepretunOnte (ii. 11), cuvradévtes, cuvnyép- 
O@nre (ver. 12), cuvefworroinaey (ver. 13), edetymarioer 
(ver. 15), ame@avere (ver. 20), cuvnyépOnre (iii. 1), azre- 
Qavere (ver. 3). Now the consistency with which S. 
Paul uses the aorist in these two doctrinal passages 
which treat of the same subject (scarcely ever inter- 
posing a perfect, and then only for exceptional rea- 
sons which are easily intelligible) is very remarkable ; 
‘Ye died, ye were buried, ye were raised, ye were 
made alive’; and the argument might be very much 
strengthened by reference to other passages where 
the Apostle prefers the aorist in treating of the same 
topics’. In short, S. Paul regards this change—from 
sin to righteousness, from bondage to freedom, from 
death to life—as summed up in one definite act of 
the past; potentially to all men in our Lord’s Pas- 
sion and Resurrection, actually to each individual 
man when he accepts Christ, is baptized into Christ. 
Then he is made righteous by being incorporated 
into Christ’s righteousness, he dies once for all to 
sin, he lives henceforth for ever to God. This is the 

1 For instance Gal. ii. 16, 17, 18, 19, 21, ili. 3, 27, V- 13, 24 (ol rod 
Xpirrod riy odpxa écradpwoar), Ephes. i. 11, 13, ii. §, 6 (cuvegworolycer, 
ouviyyetper, ouvexddicev), 13, 14, IV. 1, 4. 7, 30 (€oppayla@nre), Col. i. 13 


(eéppicaro, peréorner), iii. 15,2 Tim. i. 7, 9, Tit. iii. 5 (€owoer): see 
also 1 Pet. i. 3, 18, ii. 21, il. 9. 
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ideal, Practically we know that the death to sin 
and the life to righteousness are inchoate, imperfect, 
gradual, meagrely realised even by the most saintly 
of men in this life: but S. Paul sets the matter in 
this ideal light, to force upon the consciences of his 
hearers the fact that an entire change came over 
them when they became Christians, that the know- 
ledge and the grace then vouchsafed to them did 
not leave them where they were, that they are not 
and cannot be their former selves, and that it is a 
contradiction of their very being to sin any more. 
It is the definiteness, the absoluteness of this change, 
considered as a historical crisis, which forms the cen- 
tral idea of S, Paul's teaching, and which the aorist 
marks, We cannot therefore afford to obscure this 
idea by disregarding the distinctions of grammar. Yet 
in our English Version it is a mere chance whether in 
such cases the aorist is translated as an aorist. 

The misconception which arises from this neglect 
of the aorist has vitally affected the interpretation 
of one passage. In 2 Cor. v. 14 ‘If one died for all, 
then were all dead’ ([ei] els virép wravrwr aréBaver, dpa 
ot qravres amréGavoyv), our Version substitutes the state 
of death for the fact of dying, and thus interprets the 
death to be a death ¢hrough sin instead of a death 
io siz. The reference in the context to the old 
things passing away, and the language of S. Paul 
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elsewhere, e.g. Rom. vi. 2, 8, viii. 6, Col. ii. 20, iii. 3, 
already quoted, seem to show that the true sense 
is what would naturally be suggested by the correct 
rendering of the aorist ; that all men have participated 
potentially in Christ’s death, have died with Him 
to their former selves and to sin, and are therefore 
bound to lead a new life’. 

Not very unlike the passages, which I have been 
considering, is Acts xix. 2 ef wvedpa dywov éddBere 
miorevcavres, which our translators give ‘Have ye 
received the Holy Ghost since ye believed?’ It 
should run ‘Did ye receive the Holy Ghost, when 
ye believed ?’ for the aorist of weorevecy is used very 
commonly, not of the continuous state of belief, but 
of the definite act of accepting the faith; eg. Acts 
xi. 17, Rom. xiif. 11, 1 Cor. iii. §, xv. 2, Gal. ii. 7, etc. 

The instances which have been given hitherto 
more or less directly affect doctrine. In the two 
next examples, which occur in quotations from the 
Old Testament, a éstorical connexion is severed by 
the mistranslation of the aorist. In Matt. ii. 15 && 


1 The only passages which would seem to favour the other interpre- 
tation are I Cor. xv. 22 €» rg ’Adau wdvres aroOrjoxovow and Rom. v. 
1g el yap 7@ Tou dvds raparrdpart ol roddol dwréGarov. Yet even if 
this interpretation were adopted, the aoristic sense of dwé@avor ought to 
be preserved; because the potential death of all men in Adam corre- 
sponds to the potential life of all men in Christ, and is regarded as having 


been effected once for all in Adam’s transgression, as in Rom. v. 15. 
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Aiyurtouv éxadXeca dy viov pov is rendered ‘Out of 
Egypt ave I called my son’: but turning to the 
original passage in Hosea (xi. 1) we find that the 
proper aoristic sense must be restored ; ‘When Israel 
was a child, then I loved him, and called my son 
out of Egypt.’ Again in 2 Cor. iv. 13 érlorevaa 810 
éXddnaoa is given ‘I believed and therefore have J 
spoken,’ a rendering unsuited to its position in the 
LXX of Ps. cxvi. 10 (cxv. 1), whence it is quoted. 
Such examples as these however are very far from 
exhausting the subject. In one passage the aorist 
xtnoaoOa is treated as if xexrnoOat, and rendered 
‘ possess’ instead of ‘acquire,’ in defiance of a distinc- 
tion which it does not require the erudition of Lord 
Macaulay’s schoolboy to appreciate: Luke xxi. 19 év 
TH vropovy vuav Ktnoacbe (1. xrncecOe] Tas yuyas 
vpav,‘In your patience possess ye your souls. Errors 
however occur also in this same word in 1 Thess. iv. 
4 where the present is similarly treated, eiSévaz &xa- 
oTov vay Td éavTov oxedos KTacOat ev ayiacpe Kal 
tin, ‘that every one of you should know how to fos- 
sess his vessel in sanctification and honour’; and again 
in Luke xviii. 12 where dca xropas is translated ‘all 
that I possess’: and thus it seems probable that the 
mistake first arose from a misapprehension of the 
meaning of x«rac@a: rather than from a direct confu- 
sion of tenses, Yet even so this very misapprehen- 
L. R. 7 
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sion must have been owing to the inability to see 
how the sense ‘ possess’ is derived from the proper 
force of the perfect’. 

The treatment of the jferfcct is almost equally 
faulty with the treatment of the aorist. Thus in 
I Cor. xv. 4 sq. S. Paul lays the stress of his argument 
on the fact that Christ zs risen. This perfect éyryep- 
tat iS repeated six: times within a few verses (vv. 4, 12, 
13, 14, 16, 17, 20), while the aorist yyépGn is not once 
used. The point is not that Christ once rose from the 
grave, but that having risen He lives for ever, as a 
first-fruit or earnest of the resurrection. Indeed the 
contrast between the tenses é74 éragy xal Ste éyn- 
yeptas (ver. 4) throws out this idea in still stronger 
relief. In the 13th and following verses this con- 
ception becomes so patent on the face of S. Paul’s 
language that our translators could not fail to see it, 
and accordingly from this point onward the perfect 
is correctly translated: but the fact that in the two 
earlicst instances where it occurs (vv. 4, 12) éynyeprae 


2 In Matt. x. 9 wh xrhonebe xpvocr, the older Versions generally 
render xrjonoGe by ‘possess,’ for which the A. V. substitutes ‘ pro- 
vide,’ with the marginal alternative ‘get’; and in Acts i. 18 éxrjcaro 
xwploy the oldest Versions have ‘hath possessed,’ for which the A. V. 
(after the Bishops’ and Geneva Bibles) substitutes ‘ purchased.’ These 
facts seem to show that the proper distinction between xrado@au and 
xexrjo@ae (which latter does not occur in the New Testament) was 
beginning to dawn upon Biblical scholars, 
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is treated as an aorist, ‘he rose,’ shows that they did 
not regard the rules of grammar, but were guided 
only by the apparent demands of the sense. Another 
example, closely allied to the last, occurs in Heb. vii. 
14, 22. The context lays stress on the unchangeable 
priesthood ; ‘Thou art a priest for ever,’ ‘He con- 
tinueth ever’ (vv. 21,24). Hence in ver. 14 the writer 
Says mpodnroy ote €& "lovda avarétarxev 6 Kupios 
nwov, and in ver, 22 xatad rocovTo Kal xpeirrovos Sia- 
Onxns yéyouvev &yyvos "Incods. But these references to 
present existence are obliterated in the A. V., which 
substitutes aorists in both cases, ‘Our Lord sprang 
out of Juda, ‘was Jesus made a surety.’ 

These instances have a more or less direct doc- 
trinal bearing. The examples, which shall be given 
next, are important in a Azstortcal aspect. In the 
passage (2 Cor. xii. 2 sq.), in which S. Paul describes 
the visions vouchsafed to one ‘caught up to the third 
heaven,’ it can hardly be doubted that he refers to 
himself. This appears not only from the connexion 
of the context, but also (in the original) from the 
mode of expression, 025a dvO@pwiroy, 0fda tov Tototrov 
avOpwiov. I have already pointed out (p. 43) the 
capricious variations in the renderings of otéa, olSep, in 
the context of this passage. But in these two clauses 
our translators are not only capricious but absolutely 
wrong, for they give to oféa an aoristic sense which 

7-2 
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it cannot possibly have, ‘I Azew a man, ‘I knew such 
a man’; thus disconnecting the actual speaker from 
the object of the vision, and suggesting to the 
English reader the idea that the Apostle is speaking 
of some past acquaintance. 

Again S. Matthew in three several passages (i. 22, 
XXI. 4, XXvi. 56) introduces a reference to prophecies 
in the Old Testament, which have had their fulfilment 
in incidents of the Gospel history, by the words rodro 
88 [Srov] yéyovey Wa wAnpwOFR (or tva wrAnpwOdory) 
x.7.X In all three passages, it will be observed, the 
Evangelist has the perfect yéyovev ‘ ¢s come to pass’ ; 
and in all three our English Version gives it as an 
aorist ‘was done. Now it cannot be urged (as it 
might with some plausibility in the case of the Apo- 
calypse) that S. Matthew is careless about the use of 
the aorist and the perfect, or that he has any special 
fondness for yeyovev. On the contrary, though the 
aorist (éyévero, yevéo@az, etc.) frequently occurs in this 
Gospel, therc are not many examples of the perfect 
ryéyovey; and in almost every instance our Version is 
faulty. In xix. 8 am’ dpyjs ov yéyovey obras the 
aoristic rendering ‘ From the beginning it was not so’ 
entirely misleads the English reader as to the sense; 
in xxiv. 21 ofa ov yéyovev am’ apyis, ‘Such as hath not 
been from the beginning,’ would (I suppose) be uni- 
versally accepted as an improvement on the present 
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translation ‘Such as was not from the beginning’ ; 
and lastly in xxv. 6 «pavyn yéyovev, the startling 
effect of the sudden surprise is expressed by the 
change of tense from the aorist, ‘a cry zs raised,’ and 
ought not to be neglected. When therefore this 
Evangelist in three distinct places introduces the 
fulfilment of a prophecy by yéyovev, the fact cannot 
be without meaning. In two of these passages editors 
sometimes attach the roto 5 éXov yéyovev to the words 
of the previous speaker—of the angel in i. 22 and of 
our Lord in xxvi. 56—in order to explain the perfect. 
But this connexion is very awkward even in these two 
cases, and wholly out of the question in the remaining 
instance (xxi. 4). Is not the true solution this; that 
these tenses preserve the freshness of the earliest 
catechetical narrative of the Gospel history, when the 
narrator was not so far removed from the fact that it 
was unnatural for him to say ‘ This zs come to pass’? 
I find this hypothesis confirmed when I turn to the 
Gospel of S. John. He too adopts a nearly identical 
form of words on one occasion to introduce a prophecy, 
but with a significant change of tense; xix. 36 éyévero 
yap tavra iva 4 ypady wAnpwO7. To one writing at 
the close of the century, the events of the Lord’s life 
would appear as a historic past; and so the yéyovev 
of the earlier Evangelist is exchanged for the éyévero 
of the later. 
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An able American writer on the English language, 
criticizing a previous effort at revision, remarks some- 
what satirically that, judging from this revised version, 
the tenses ‘are coming to have in England a force 
which they have not now in America’.’ Now I have 
already conceded that allowance must be made from 
time to time for difference of idiom in rendering 
aorists and perfects: and I do not know to what 
passages in the revision issued by the Five Clergy- 
men this criticism is intended to apply. But it is 
important that our new revisers should not defer 
hastily to such authority, and close too eagerly with 
a license which may be abused. The fact is, that 
our judgment in this matter is apt to be misled by 
two disturbing influences: we must be on our guard 
alike against the zdola fori and against the zdola 
SPeECus. 

First, the language of the Authorised Version 
is so wrought into the fabric of our minds by long 
habit, that the corresponding conception is firmly 
lodged there also. Thus it happens that when a 
change of words is offered to us, we unconsciously 
apply the new words to the old conception and are 


1 Marsh’s Lectures on the English Language no. xxviii. p. 633, 
speaking of the translation of S. John by the Five Clergymen. The 
passage is quoted by Bp. Ellicott (Rezision of the English New Testament 
p. 13), who seems half disposed to acquiesce in the justice of the 
criticism. 
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dissatisficd with them because they seem incongru- 
ous; and perhaps we conclude that English idiom is 
violated because they do not mean what we expect 
them to mean, not being prepared to make the 
necessary effort required to master the new concep- 
tion involved inthem. Jdola fort omnium molestissima 
sunt quae ex foedere verborum et nominum se tnsinua- 
runt in intellectum. 

But secondly, the idols of our cave are scarcely 
less misleading than the idols of the market-place. 
Living in the middle of the nineteenth century, we 
cannot without an effort transfer ourselves to the 
modes of thought and of language, which were com- 
mon in the first. The mistranslation from which 
this digression started affords a good instance of 
this source of misapprehension. We should not our- - 
selves say ‘ This zs come to pass, in referring to facts 
which happened more than eighteen centuries ago, 
and therefore we oblige the eye-witnesses to hold 
our own language and say ‘This came to pass.’ 

From the perfect tense I pass on to the present. 
And here I find a still better illustration of the errors 
into which we are led by following the zdola specus. 
In the Epistle to the Hebrews the sacred writer, 
when speaking of the temple services and the Mosaic 
ritual, habitually uses the present tense: eg. ix. 6, 7, 
Q eiciacty ot lepeis, Tpordépes Uirép Eavrod, Sapa 
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re kal Ouvcias mpocpépovtat, x. I Ovciaus as mpoc- 
gépovotv. Now I do not say that this is absolutely 
conclusive as showing that the Epistle was written 
before the destruction of Jerusalem, but it is certainly 
a valuable indication of an early date and should 
not have been obliterated. Yet our translators in. 
such cases almost invariably substitute a past tense, 
as in the passages just quoted, ‘the priests wen? in,’ 
‘he offered for himself, ‘were offered both gifts and 
sacsifices,’ ‘sacrifices which they offered.” And simi- 
larly in ix. 18 they render éyxexaivioras ‘was dedi- 
cated,’ and in ix. 9 Tov xaipoy Tov éveornxota ‘the 
time ¢hez present.’ Only in very rare instances do 
they allow the present to stand, and for the most 
part in such cases alone where it has no direct his- 
torical bearing. The temple worship was a thing 
of the remote past to themselves in the seventeenth 
century, and they forced the writer of the Epistle to 
speak their own language. 

Another and a more important example of the 
present tense is the rendering of of cwlouevos. In 
the language of the New Testament salvation is 
a thing of the past, a thing of the present, and a 
thing of the future. S. Paul says sometimes ‘ Ye (or 
we) were saved’ (Rom. viii. 24), or ‘Ye have been 
saved’ (Ephes. ii. 5, 8), sometimes ‘Ye are being 
saved’ (1 Cor. xv. 2), and sometimes ‘Ye shall be 
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saved’ (Rom. x. 9, 13). It is important to observe 
this, because we are thus taught that cwrnpia involves 
a moral condition which must have begun already, 
though it will receive its final accomplishment here- 
after. Godliness, righteousness, is life, is salvation. 
And it is hardly necessary to say that the divorce 
of morality and religion must be fostered and en- 
couraged by failing to note this and so laying the 
whole stress either on the past or on the future—on 
the first call or on the final change. It is there- 
fore important that the idea of salvation as a rescue 
from sin through the knowledge of God in Christ, 
and therefore a progressive condition, a present state, 
should not be obscured; and we cannot but regret 
such a@ translation as Acts ii. 47 ‘The Lord added 
to the Church daily such as should be saved, where 
the Greek rovs awfoyévous implies a different idea. 
In other passages, Luke xiii. 23, 1 Cor. i. 18, 2 Cor. 
ii, 15, Rev. xxi. 24 (omitted in some texts), where oi 
owtopevor occurs, the renderings ‘ be saved, are saved’ 
may perhaps be excused by the requirements of the 
English language, though these again suggest rather 
a complete act than a continuous and progressive 
state. 

In other cases the substitution of a past tense 
inflicts a slighter, but still a perceptible injury. It 
obscures the, vividness of the narrative or destroys 
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the relation of the sentences. Thus in Matt. iii. 1, 
13, the appearing of John the Baptist and of our 
Lord is introduced in the same language: év rais 
1uepas exeivars Tapayiverat Iwavyns 6 Barrirys, 
and tote mapayiverast 6 ‘Incovs. It is a misfortune 
that we are obliged to translate the expression zapa- 
yiveras by the very ordinary word ‘come’: but the 
English Version by rendering the first sentence ‘In 
those days came John, while it gives the second 
correctly ‘Then cometh Jesus, quite unnecessarily 
impairs both the vigour and the parallelism of the 
narrative. Exactly similar to this last instance is 
another in S. Luke vii. 33, 34, éAnjAv@ey yap “Imavyns 
6 Barriorns...érjrvPev 6 vics Tod avOparrov, where 
again the first éAnjAvey is translated came, the second 
2s come. 

In rendering zmperfect tenses, it is for the most 
part impossible to give the full sense without encum- 
bering the English idiom unpleasantly. But in ex- 
ceptional usages, as for instance where the imperfect 
has the inchoate, zentatzve force, its meaning can be 
preserved without any such sacrifice, and ought not 
to be obliterated. Thus in Luke i. 59 éxddouv avro 
Zaxapiav is not ‘ They called it (the child) Zacharias,’ 
but ‘They were for calling it, ‘They would have 
called it. Closely allied to this is the conditional 
sense of the imperfect, which again our English 
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translators have rendered inadequately or not at all. 
Thus in Gal. iv. 20 70eXov Sé rapetvas pos vas dpte 
is not ‘I desive to be present with you now,’ as our 
translators have it, but ‘I could have desired,’ and in 
Matt. iii. 14 6 "Iwavyns Scexw@dAvev avrov is not ‘John 
forbade him,’ but ‘John would have hindered him,’ 
Again in Rom. ix. 3 qvyéunv yap dvabepa elvas aves 
éy® amo tod Xpiorod the moral difficulty disappears, 
when the words are correctly translated, not as the 
English Version ‘I could wish that myself were 
accursed for Christ,’ but ‘I could have wished,’ etc.; 
because the imperfect itself implies that it is im- 
possible to entertain such a wish, things being what 
they are. Again in Acts xxv. 22 éBovAcuny kal 
autos tov avOpwirov axovcat, the language of Agrip- 
pa is much more courteous and delicate than our 
English Version represents it. He does not say ‘I 
would also hear the man myself, but ‘I myself also 
could have wished to hear the man, if the favour had 
not been too great to ask. Elsewhere our Version is 
more accurate, e.g. Acts vii. 26 cuynAXNacocey autos 
eis elpnuny ‘ would have set them at one again’.’ 


2. If the rendering of the tenses affords wide 
scope for improvement, this is equally the case with 
the treatment of the definite article. And here again 


1 Here however our translators appear to have read cur#\acer, so 
that their accuracy is purely accidental. 
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I think it will be seen that theology is almost as 
deeply concerned as scholarship in the correction of 
errors. In illustration let me refer to the passage 
which the great authority of Bentley brought into 
prominence, and which has often been adduced since 
his time. In Rom. v. 15—1I9 there is a sustained 
contrast between ‘7¢he one (6 els)’ and ‘the many 
(of qoAXoi), but in the English Version the definite 
article is systematically omitted: ‘If through the 
offence of one many be dead,’ and so throughout 
the passage, closing with, ‘For as by one man’s 
disobedience many were made sinners, so by the 
obedience of one shall many be made righteous.’ 
In place of any comment of my own, I will quote 
Bentley’s words. Pleading for the correct rendering 
he says; ‘By this accurate version some hurtful 
mistakes about partial redemption and absolute re- 
probation had been happily prevented. Our English 
readers had then seen, what several of the fathers 
saw and testified, that of aoAXot the many, in an 
antithesis to ¢he one, are equivalent to mayres a// in 
ver. 12 and comprehend the whole multitude, the 
entire species of mankind, exclusive only of the one’, 
In other words the benefits of Christ’s obedience 
extend to all men potentially. It is only human 
self-will which places limits to its operation. 


1 Bentley’s Works ul. p. 244 (ed. Dyce). 
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Taken in connexion with a previous illustration 
(p. 93 sq.), this second example from the Epistle to 
the Romans will enable us to estimate the amount 
of injury which is inflicted on S. Paul’s argument 
by grammatical inaccuracies. Both the two great 
lines of doctrinal teaching respecting the Redemption, 
which run through this Epistle—the one relating to the 
mode of tts operation, the other to the ertent of tts applt- 
cattion—are more or less misrepresented in our English 
Version owing to this cause. The former is obscured, 
as we saw, by a confusion of tenses; while the latter 
is distorted by a disregard of the definite article. 

This however is the usual manner of treating 
the article when connected with sroAXoi and similar 
words; eg. Matt. xxiv. 12 ‘The love of many shall 
wax cold,’ where the picture in the original is much 
darker, ray aroAdAwy ‘the many, the vast majority 
of the disciples ; or again Phil. i. 14‘ And many of the 
brethren in the Lord waxing confident,’ where the 
error is even greater, for S. Paul distinctly writes 
rovs mXelovas ‘the greater part.’ Similarly also it 
is neglected before ANouros: e.g. Luke xxiv. 10 ‘And 
other women that were with them’ (ai Aowral ody 
avrais); 1 Cor. ix. § ‘To lead about a sister, a wife, 
as well as other apostles’ (ws nai ot Nottrot amooroAot); 
2 Cor. xii. 13 ‘Ye were inferior to other churches’ 
(rds Aostras éxxAnoias); in all which passages historical 


e 
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facts are obscured or perverted by the neglect of the 
article. And again in 2 Cor. ii. 6, where 9 ézeripia 
aitn 7 U1o Tay wAeovey is rendered ‘this punishment 
which was inflicted of many, the conception of a 
regular judicial assembly, in which the penalty is 
decided by the vote of the majority, disappears. 

Nor is the passage quoted by Bentley the only 
example in which the broad features of S. Paul’s 
teaching suffer from an indifference to the presence 
or the absence of the definite article. The distinc- 
tion between voyos and o vosuos is very commonly 
disregarded, and yet it is full of significance. Be- 
hind the concrete representation—the Mosaic law 
itself{—S. Paul sees an imperious principle, an over- 
whelming presence, antagonistic to grace, to liberty, 
to spirit, and (in some aspects) even to life—abstract 
law, which, though the Mosaic ordinances are its 
most signal and complete embodiment, nevertheless 
is not exhausted therein, but exerts its crushing 
power over the conscience in diverse manifestations. 
The one—the concrete and special—is 6 voyuos; the 
other—the abstract and universal—is voyos. To the 
full understanding of such passages as Rom. ii. 12 sq., 
iii, 19 Sq., iv. 13 Sq., vil. I sq., Gal. iil, 10 sq., and in- 
deed to an adequate conception of the leading idea 
of S. Paul’s doctrine of law and grace, this distinc- 
tion is indispensable. 
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The Gospels again will furnish illustrations of a 
somewhat different kind. To us ‘Christ’ has become 
a proper name, and, as such, rejects the definite 
article. But in the Gospel narratives, if we except 
the headings or prefaces and the after-comments 
of the Evangelists themselves (e.g. Matt. i. 1, Mark 
i. 1, John i. 17), no instance of this usage can be 
found, In the body of the narratives we read only 
of 6 Xpuoros, the Christ, the Messiah, whom the 
Jews had long expected, and who might or might 
not be identified with the person ‘Jesus,’ accord- 
ing to the spiritual discernment of the individual. 
Xpiotos is nowhere connected with ‘Ingods in the 
Gospels with the exception of John xvii. 3, where 
it occurs in a prophetic declaration of our Lord iva 
ywoarxwow Toy povoy GdnOwer @edy cat dv areateiAas 
*"Incody Xptorov; nor is it used without the de- 
finite article in more than four passages, Mark ix. 41 
év ovouarte bre Xptotod éoré, Luke ii. 11 owtip bs eri 
Xptoros Kupios, xxiii. 2 Néyorra éautroy Xpioroy, John 
ix. 22 avrov oporoynoy Xpioroy, where the very ex- 
ceptions strengthen the rule. The turning-point is 


the Resurrection: then and not till then we hear of ° 


‘Jesus Christ’ from the lips of contemporary speakers 
(Acts ii. 38, iii. 6), and from that time forward Christ 
begins to be used as a proper name, with or with- 
out the article. This fact points to a rule which 
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should be strictly observed in translation. In the 
Gospel narratives o Xpsorcs should always be ren- 
dered ‘the Christ,’ and never ‘Christ’ simply. In 
some places our translators have observed this (e.g. 
Matt. xxvi. 63, Mark viii. 29), and occasionally they 
have even overdone the translation, rendering 6 
Xpuoros by ‘that Christ’ John i. 25, [vi. 69], or ‘ the 
very Christ’ John vii. 26; but elsewhere under exactly 
the same conditions the article is omitted, e.g. Matt. 
xvi. 16, xxiv. 5, Luke xxiil. 35, 39, etc. Yet the ad- 
vantage of recognising its presence even in extreme 
cases, where at first sight it seems intrusive, would 
be great. In such an instance as that of Herod's 
enquiry, Matt. ii. 4 aod 6 Xptords yervaras, ‘Where 
Christ should be born,’ probably all would acknow- 
ledge the advantage of substituting ‘ze Christ’; but 
would not the true significance of other passages, where 
the meaning is less obvious, be restored by the 
change? Thus in Matt. xi. 2 6 6¢ "Iwavyns dxovcas ev 
T@ Secpornpin ta épya tov Xpeotod, the Evangelist’s 
meaning is not that the Baptist heard what Jesus 
was doing, but that he was informed of one per- 
forming those works of mercy and power which the 
Evangelic prophet had foretold as the special func- 
tion of the Messiah’. I have studiously confined 


1 I find that the view, which is here maintained, of the use of 
Xpords and 6 Xpwrds is different alike from that of Middleton (Grech 
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the rigid application of this rule to the historical 
portions of the Gospels and excepted the Evange- 
lists’ own prefaces and comments: but even in these 
latter a passage is occasionally brought out with much 
greater force by understanding tov Xpiorov to apply 
to the office rather than the individual, and translat- 
ing it ‘tke Christ.’ In the genealogy of S. Matthew 
for instance, where the generations are divided sym- 
metrically into three sets of fourteen, the Evangelist 
seems to connect the last of each set with a critical 
epoch in the history of Israel; the first reaching from 
the origin of the race to the commencement of the 
monarchy (ver. 6 ‘ David the king’); the second from 
the commencement of the monarchy to the captivity 
in Babylon; the third and last from the captivity 
to the coming of the Messiah, the Christ (€ws tov 
Xpiorov). .Connected with the title of the Messiah is 
that of ¢he prophet who occupied a large space in the 
Messianic horizon of the Jews—the prophet whom 
Moses had foretold, conceived by some to be the 
Messiah himself, by others an attendant in his train. 
In one passage only (John vii. 40) is o wpodyrns, so 
used, rightly given in our Version. In the rest (John 


Article on Mark ix. 41) and from those of others whom he criticizes. I 
should add that I wrote all these paragraphs relating to the definite 
article without consulting Middleton, and without conscious reminiscence 
of his views on any of the points discussed. 


L. R. 8 
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i. 21, 25, vi. 14) its force is weakened by the exag- 
gerated rendering ‘ ¢hat prophet’; while in the margin 
of i. 21 (as if to show how little they understood the 
exigencies of the article) our translators have offered 
an alternative, ‘Art thou @ prophet ?’ 

As relating to the Person and Office of Christ 
another very important illustration presents itself. 
In Col. i. 19 S. Paul declares that ey avt@ evdoxncev 
wav TO TWANnpwapya KaTotxyjoat, Which is rendered ‘For 
it pleased the Father that in him should all fulness 
dwell.’ Here an important theological term is sup- 
pressed by the omission of the article; for rd wAn- 
pwpa is ‘the fulness,’ ‘the plenitude,’ pleroma being a 
recognised expression to denote the totality of the 
Divine powers and attributes (John i. 16, Eph. i. 23, 
iii. 19, iv. 13, Col. ii 9), and one which afterwards 
became notorious in the speculative systems of the 
Gnostic sects. And with this fact before us, it is 
a question whether we should not treat ro qA7jpopa 
as a quasi-personality and translate ‘In Him all the 
Fulness was pleased to dwell,’ thus getting rid of the 
ellipsis which our translators have supplied by the 
Father in italics; but at all events the article must 
be preserved. 

Again, more remotely connected with our Lord’s 
office is another error of omission. It is true of 
Christianity, as it is true of no other religious system, 
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that the rcligion is identified with, is absorbed in, the 
Person of its founder. The Gospel is Christ and 
Christ only. This fact finds expression in many 
ways: but more especially in the application of the 
same language to the one and to the other. In most 
cases this identity of terms is equally apparent in the 
English and in the Greek. But in one instance it is 
obliterated by a mistranslation of the definite article. 
Our Lord in S. John’s Gospel, in answer to the dis- 
ciple’s question ‘ How can we know ¢he way?’ answers 
‘Iam the way’ (xiv. 5,6). Corresponding to this we 
ought to find that in no less than four places in the 
Acts of the Apostles the Gospel is called ‘the way’ 
absolutely; ix. 2 ‘If he found any that were of zhe 
way (€av twas elpy THs od0d Gytas)’; xix. 9 ‘ Divers 
believed not, but spake evil of the way’; xix. 23 
‘There arose no small stir about the way’; xxiv. 22 
‘Having more perfect knowledge of the way’; but in 
all these passages the fact disappears in the English 
Version, which varies the rendering between ‘7zhzs 
way’ and ‘7¢hat way, but never once translates rnp 
odov ‘the way.’ 

But more especially are these omissions of the 
article frequent in those passages which relate to 
the Second Advent and its accompanying terrors or 
glories. The imagery of this great crisis was defi- 
nitely conceived, and as such the Apostles refer to it. 

8—2 
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In the Epistles to the Thessalonians more especially 
S. Paul mentions having repeatedly dwelt on these 
topics to his converts; ‘Remember ye not, that, when 
I was yet with you, I told you these things?’ (2 Thess. 
ii. 5). Accordingly, he appeals to incidents connected 
with the Second Advent, as known facts: éav yn éXOn 
) aTrootacia Tpa@Tov Kai atroxaduply 6 avOpwrros TAS 
apaprtias [v. 2. avoutas] ‘Except che falling away come 
first and “ke man of sin be revealed,’ where our Version 
makes the Apostle say, ‘a falling away,’ ‘¢iat man of 
sin,’ just as a little lower down it translates 6 dvopos 
‘that wicked,’ instead of ‘the lawless one.’ Similarly 
in the Epistle to the Hebrews (xi. 10) it is said of 
Abraham in the original that ‘He looked for the 
city which hath the foundations (€Fedéyero rv Tovs 
Oeperious Exovcav trod). A definite image here 
rises before the sacred writer's mind of the new 
Jerusalem such as it is described in the Apocalypse, 
‘The wall of the city had twelve foundations, and in 
them the names of the twelve Apostles of the Lamb’ 
(xxi. 14), ‘The foundations of the wall of the city were 
garnished with all manner of precious stones, etc.’ (xxi. 
19 sq.)*. But in our Version the words are robbed of 
their meaning, and Abraham is made to look for ‘a 
city which hath foundations ’—a senseless expression, 
for no city is without them. Again, in the Apoca- 


1 See Abp. Trench’s Authorised Version, p. 86. 
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lypse the definite article is more than once disregarded 
under similar circumstances. Take for instance vil. 
13, 14 ‘What are these which are arrayed in white 
robes (tas oroXds Tas Aevas)?’ with the reply, ‘ These 
are they which came out of great tribulation (é« ris 
Oripews THS peyadns)’; xvii. 1 ‘That sitteth upun 
many waters’ (évi tav vdaTav tay tmodXor, for this 
was the reading in their text). And another instance, 
not very dissimilar, occurs in the Gospels. The same 
expression is used six times in S. Matthew (viii. 12, 
xiii. 42, 50, xxii. 13, xxiv. 51, XXv. 30) and once in 
S. Luke (xiii. 28) to describe the despair and misery 
of the condemned: éxe? éxtas 6 KAavOpos Kal o 
Spvypes trav ddovrwyv, where the rendering should be 
corrected into ‘There shall be ¢he wailing and the 
gnashing of teeth.’ 

The last instance which I shall take connected 
with this group of facts and ideas relating to the 
end of the world is more subtle, but not on that 
account less important. I refer to the peculiar sense 
of 4 opy7, as occurring in a passage which has been 
variously explained, but which seems to admit only 
of one probable interpretation, Rom. xii. 19 py) éavrovs 
exdixobvtes, ayamrntol, ava Sore tomov TH opyy’ ryé- 
ypartat yap 'Epyol éxdixnots, éya avratodwow, Aéye 
Kupios. With this compare Rom. v. 9 cm@ncdpeda 
Se’ avrov ame THs opyns, Which is rendered ‘We shall 
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be saved from wrath through him,’ and more especially 
1 Thess. ii. 16 ébOacev (E6Oaxev) S¢ err’ avrovs 7 dpry7 
eis téXOs, where the definite article is correctly repro- 
duced in our Version, ‘For the wrath is come upon 
them to the uttermost.’ From these passages it 
appears that 7 ¢cpy7, ‘the wrath,’ used absolutely, 
signifies the Divine retribution; and the force of S. 
Paul’s injunction in Rom. xii. 19 Sore rémov rp opyf 
is this; ‘Do not avenge yourselves: do not anticipate 
the Divine retribution ; do not thrust yourselves into 
God’s place, but leave room for His judgments ’—a 
sense which the English rendering ‘rather give place 
unto wrath’ does not suggest, and probably was not 
intended to represent. In the same way To OéAnua 
is the Divine Will (Rom. ii. 18 yuwdonets ro OéAnua') 


1 This word 8é\nuxa came to be so appropriated to the Divine Will, 
that it is sometimes used in this sense even without the definite article ; 
eg. Ignat. Rom. 1 édvwep O&dnua FG Tol d&iwOFval pe (the correct 
text), Ephes. 20 dp pe xaratioy "Incols Xpords év rq mpocevyy duaw 
xal OéAnpua 7, Smyrn. 1 vloy Ocod card Oé\nua xal Sivayuw [Ocod] (where 
Oco0 is doubtful), 11 xara OAnpa carntisOny. 

' These passages point to the true interpretation of 1 Cor. xvi. 12 obx 
Hy O€dnpa tva vin EXOn, Orevceras 5¢ Eray evxacphoy which is (I believe) 
_ universally interpreted as in our English Version ‘his will was not to 
come,’ but which ought to be explained ‘It was not God’s will that he 
should come.’ 

They also indicate, as I believe, the true reading in Rom. xv. 32 fa 
éy xapg FAOw wpds duds 5d OeAjuaros, where various additions appear 
in the MSS, Qeod in AC, xuplov Incod in B, "Incot Xporod in &, 
Xpurov Inco in DFG, but where 6é\nya appears to be used absolutely. 
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and vo évoua the Divine name (Phil. ii. 9 7d Svopa rd 
Umép may Gvoua). In the last passage however it is 
unfair to charge our translators with an inaccurate 
rendering ‘gave Him a name, for their incorrect text 
omitted the article; but ro dvoyua is the true reading, 
and it is superfluous to remark how much is gained 
thereby. 

In other passages, where no doctrinal considera- 
tions are involved, a historical incident is misrepre- 
sented or the meaning of a passage is perverted by 
the neglect or the mistranslation of the article. Thus 
in two several passages S. Paul’s euphemism of to 
wpaypa, when speaking of sins of the flesh, is effaced, 
and he is made to say something else: in 1 Thess. iv. 
6 ‘That no man go beyond and defraud his brother 
in any matter (év T@ mrpaypatc), where the sin of dis- 
honest gain is substituted for the sin of unbridled 
sensuality by the mistranslation ; and in 2 Cor. vit. 11 
‘Ye have approved yourselves to be clear in ¢his 
matter (ev 7@ wpaypare) where, though the perversion 
is much less considerable, a slightly different turn is 
given to the Apostle’s meaning by substituting ‘this’ 
for ‘the.’ Again, in 1 Cor. v. 9, where S. Paul is made 
to say, ‘I wrote unto you in an Epistle’ (instead of 
‘my Epistle’ or ‘ letter’), the mistranslation of dy 77 
értorovA7 has an important bearing on the interpre- 
tation of his allusion. Again in 2 Cor. xii. 18 ‘I 
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desired Titus, and with him I sent @ brother (rov 
adeAdgor),’ the error adds to the difficulty in discerning 
the movements of S. Paul’s delegates previous to the 
writing of the letter. And in such renderings as John 
iii. 10 od ef 6 di:daoxadros rod "Iopanr; ‘Art thou a 
master of Israel ?’, and Rev. iii. 17 ov ef 6 raXalmwpos 
wat [0] é\eevos ‘Thou art wretched and miserable,’ 
though there is no actual misleading, the passages 
lose half their force by the omission. 

In another class of passages some fact of geo- 
graphy or archzology lurks under the definite article, 
such as could proceed only from the pen of an eye- 
witness or at least of one intimately acquainted with 
the circumstances. In almost every instance of this 
kind the article is neglected in our Version, though it 
is obviously important at a time when the evidences 
of Christianity are so narrowly scanned, that these 
more minute traits of special knowledge should be 
kept in mind. Thus for instance in John xii. 13, 
‘They took branches of palm-trees, the original 
has ta Bala trav dowvixwy ‘the branches of the palm- 
trees '—the trees with which the Evangelist himself 
was so familiar, which clothed the eastern slopes of 
the Mount of Olives and gave its name to the village 
of Bethany ‘the house of dates.’ Thus again in the 
Acts (ix. 35) the words translated ‘Lydda and 
Saron’ are Avdda xal tov Zapava, ‘Lydda and the 
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Sharon’, the former being the town, the latter the 
district in the neighbourhood, and therefore having 
the definite article in this the only passage in which it 
occurs in the New Testament, as it always has in the 
Old Testament, Hash-sharon, ‘te Sharon,’ the woody 
plain, just as we talk of ‘the Weald,’ ‘the Downs,’ 
etc.” Again there is mention of ‘¢he pinnacle (ro 
mrepuytov) of the temple’ in the record of the tempta- 
tion (Matt. iv. 5, Luke iv. 9)—the same expression 
likewise being used by the Jewish Christian historian 
Hegesippus in the second century, when describing 
the martyrdom of .James the Lord’s brother, who is 
thrown down from ‘the mtepuytov’*®; so that (what- 
ever may be the exact meaning of the word translated 
‘pinnacle ’) some one definite place is meant, and the 
impression conveyed to the English reader by ‘a 
pinnacfe’ is radically wrong. Again in the history 


1 The reading dedpw»a or agodpwra, which is found in some few 
second-rate authorities, is a reproduction of the Hebrew, founded perhaps 
on the note of Origen (?) rues 32 acodpwra dacly, otyt capuva, Srep 
xpetrrow (see Tisch. Nov. Test. Grac. ed. 8, 11. p. 80). In direct contrast 
to this unconscious reduplication of the article stands the reading of & 
(corrected however by a later hand) which omits the 7éy, from not 
understanding the presence of the article. 

2 The illustration is Mr Grove’s in Smith’s Dictionary of the Bible 
S. v. Saron. 

3 In Euseb. H.£. ii. 23 ort obp éwi 7d wrepi-ytov rou lepou ...Eorncay 
ot» ol xpoepnuévo: ypaxarets cal Dapioatos roy "TdxwSoy éxl 7d rrepiryioy 
Tov vaou. 
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of the cleansing of the temple the reference to the 
seats of them that sold ‘#he doves’ (rds aepurrepas) 
in two Evangelists (Matt. xxi. 12, Mark xi. 15) 
indicates the pen of a narrator, who was accustomed 
to the sight of the doves which might be purchased 
within the sacred precincts by worshippers intending 
to offer the purificatory offerings enjoined by the 
Mosaic law (Luke ii. 24). In like manner ‘z¢/e bushel’ 
and ‘ ¢he candlestick’ in the Sermon on the Mount 
(Matt. v. 15; comp. Mark iv. 21, Luke xi. 33) point 
to the simple and indispensable furniture in every 
homely Jewish household. And elsewhere casual 
allusions to ‘tke cross-way’ (Mark xi. 4), ‘the steep’ 
(Mark v. 13, ‘a steep place,’ A. V.), ‘the synagogue’ 
or ‘our synagogue’ (Luke vii. 5, ‘He hath built us a 
synagogue, A.V.") and the like—which are not un- 
frequent—all have their value, and ought not to be 
obscured. 

But there are two remarkable instances of the 
persistent presence of the definite article—both con- 
nected with the Lake of Galilee—which deserve 
special attention, but which nevertheless do not ap- 
pear at all to the English reader. 


1 In Acts xvii. r also, where the A. V. has ‘ Thessalonica where was 
@ synagogue of the Jews,’ our translators certainly read drov jp» 4 
ourayery}, though the article must be omitted in the Greek, if a strong 
combination of the oldest authorities is to have weight. 
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Most students of the New Testament have had 
their attention called to the fact that our Lord, before 
delivering the discourse which we call ‘the Sermon 
on the Mount,’ is recorded to have gone up not ‘into 
a mountain’ but ‘into ¢##e mountain (ro dpos),’ Matt. 
v. 17; and they have been taught to observe also 
that S. Luke (vi. 17) in describing the locality where 
a discourse very similar to S. Matthew’s Sermon on 
the Mount is held says, ‘He came down with them 
and stood, not (as our English Version makes him 
say) ‘in the plain’ (as if év tp medim) but ‘on a level 
place (émt rorrou wredSwod), where the very expression 
suggests that the spot was situated in the midst of 
a hilly country. Thus, by respecting the presence of 
the article in the one Evangelist and its absence in 
the other, the two accounts are so far brought into 

2 Dean Stanley (Sinai and Palestine, p. 361), supporting the tra- 
ditional site of the ‘Mount of Beatitudes,’ writes: ‘None of the other 
mountains in the neighbourhood could answer equally well to this de- 
scription, inasmuch as they are merged into the uniform barrier of hills 
round the lake; whereas this stands separate—‘‘the mountain,” which 
alone could lay claim to a distinct name, with the one exception of 
Tabor which is too distant to answer the requirement.’ If the view 
which I have taken in the text be correct, this ‘ uniform barrier of hills’ 
would itself be 7d Spos : at all events the fact that rd Spos is the common 
expression in the Evangelists shows that the definite article does not 
distinguish the locality of the Sermon on the Mount from those of 
several other incidents in this neighbourhood; though possibly the in- 


dependent reasons in favour of the traditional site may be sufficient 
without this aid. 
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accordance that the description of the localities at 
all events offers no impediment to our identifying 
the discourses. | 

But it is important to observe in addition, that 
whenever the Evangelists speak of incidents occurring 
above the shores of the Lake of Galilee, they z#vari- 
ably use r6 pos? and never dpos or ra épn, cither of 
which at first sight would have seemed more natural. 
The probable explanation of this fact is that ro Spos 
stands for the mountain district—the hills as opposed 
to the level shores—more especially as the corre- 
sponding Hebrew "W771 is frequently so used, and in 
such cases is translated to dpos in the LXx: e.g. ‘the 
mountain of Judah,’ ‘the mountain of Ephraim,’ Josh. 
Xvii. 15, XIx. 50, xx. 7, etc.” But, whatever may 
be the explanation, the article ought to be retained 
throughout. 

Only less persistent® is the presence of the article 


1 The only exceptions, I believe, to the insertion of the definite article, 
are in the cases of the temptation (Matt. iv. 8, [Luke iv. 5]), and of the 
transfiguration (Matt. xvii, 1, Mark ix. 2), in all which passages the 
expression is els dpos tynAov [Nav]. 

2 It is no objection to this interpretation that S. Luke twice uses the 
more classical expression 4 dpewh in speaking of the hill-country of 
Judea: i. 39, 65. Wherever he treads on the same ground with 
S. Matthew and S. Mark he has rd Spos. The portion of his narrative 
in which 4 dpevh occurs is derived from some wholly independent 
source. 

+ The common text however inserts the article in a few passages 
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in ‘the ship’ (rd mdofov) in connexion with the navi- 
gation of the Sea of Galilee. Whatever may be the 
significance of this fact—whether it simply bears 
testimony to the vividness with which each scene 
in succession presented itself to the first narrator or 
narrators, or whether some one well-known boat was 
intended (as the narrative of John vi. 22 sq. might 
suggest)—the article ought to have been preserved 
in the English Version; whereas in this case, as in 
the last, the translators have been guided not by 
grammar but by ‘common sense,’ for the most part 
translating 7d dpos, Td wAotov, on each occasion where 
they appear first in connexion with a fresh incident, 
by ‘a mountain,’ ‘a ship, and afterwards by ‘ the 
mountain,’ ‘ ¢#e ship.’ 

Yet on the other hand, where this phenomenon ap- 
pears in the original Greek, that is, where an object is 
indefinite when first introduced and becomes definite 
after its first mention, our translators have frequently 
disregarded this ‘common sense’ rule and departed 
from the Greek. Thus in the account of S. Peter’s 


where it is absent from one or more of the best MSS (e.g. Matt. viii. 
23, ix. 1, xiii. 2, xiv. 32, Mark iv. 1, vi. 45). In Matt. xiv. 13 é» 
wAoly is read by all the ancient authorities which have the words at all. 
In cases where the MSS differ it is not easy to see whether or not the 
omission of the article was a scribe’s correction. Generally it may be 
said that the article with rAoto» is more persistent in the other Evange- 
lists than in S. Matthew. 
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three denials in Mark xiv. 66, we are told that ‘onc 
of the maidservants (yz/a. raéy mracdiocnayv) of the high- 
priest’ questioned him and elicited his first denial ; 
then 7 traidionn iSoica avtov wadw jpEato réyev, 
‘The maidservant seeing him again began to say’; 
but our translators in the second passage render it 
‘a maidservant, thus making two distinct persons. 
The object was doubtless to bring the narrative into 
strict conformity with Matt. xxvi. 69, 71 (ula mrasdionn 
...a\An); but, though there might seem to be an 
immediate gain here, this disregard of grammar is 
really a hindrance to any satisfactory solution, where 
an exact agreement in details is unimportant, and 
where strict harmony if attainable must depend on 
the tumultuous character of the scene, in which more 
than one interrogator would speak at the same timc’. 
Our translators however were at fault not through any 
want of honesty but from their imperfect knowledge 
of grammar, for they repeatedly err in the same way 
where no purpose is served; e.g. Mark ii. 15, 16, 
‘Many publicans and sinners (aroAXNol reddvat xai 
Gpaptwroi) sat also together with Jesus...and when 
the scribes and Pharisees saw him eat with publicans 
and sinners (wera TOY TEeAXwWYaY Kat duapTwrayv)... How 
is it that he eateth and drinketh with publicans and 
sinners (wera TOY TeAwWVaY Kal apaptwrwv)?’ I Joh.v.6 


1 See the solution in Westcott’s Jntroduction to the Gospels, p. 280. 
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‘This is he that came by water and blood (8: Sdaros 
xal aiwaros), even Jesus Christ; not by water (ev r@ 
vdart) only, but by water (év r@ BSarz) and blood (r@ 
aipart)’; Rev. xi. 9, 11 ‘Shall see their dead bodies 
three days and an half (juépas tpets nal Furcv)...And 
after three days and an half (uerd ras rpeis nyépas 
wal fiusov) etc.’ Omissions of this class are very 
numerous. 

The error of inserting the article where it is 
absent is less frequent than that of omitting it where 
it is present, but not less injurious to the sense. Thus 
in i Tim. iii. 11 yuvaixas @ocavtws cepvas would hardly 
have been rendered ‘Even so must ¢heiy wives be 
grave, if the theory of the definite article had been 
understood ; for our translators would have seen that 
the reference is to yuvaixas S:axcvous, ‘women-deacons’ 
or ‘deaconesses, and not to the wives of the deacons’. 
Again, in John iv. 27 é@avpalfoy Ott peta yuvatxos 
éXanes, the English Version ‘ They marvelled that He 
talked with ¢#e woman’ implies that the disciples 


1 The office of deaconess is mentioned only in one other passage in 
the New Testament (Rom. xvi. 1); and there also it is obliterated in the 
English Version by the substitution of the vague expression ‘which is a 
servant’ for the more definite ofcay 3idxovovy. If the testimony borne in 
these two passages to a ministry of women in the Apostolic times had 
not been thus blotted out of our English Bibles, attention would proba- 
bly have been directed to the subject at an earlier date, and our English 
Church would not have remained so long maimed in one of her hands. 
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knew her shameful history—a highly improbable sup- 
position, since she is obviously a stranger whose 
character our Lord reads through His divine intui- 
tion alone; whereas the true rendering, ‘He talked 
with @ woman, which indeed alone explains the em- 
phatic position of yuvaeds, points to their surprise that 
He should break through the conventional restraints 
imposed by rabbinical authority and be seen speaking 
to one of the other sex in public’. Again in Luke 
vi. 16 ds [xai] eyevero mpodorns ought not to be trans- 
lated ‘Which also was ¢he traitor,’ because the sub- 
sequent history of Judas is not assumed to be known 
to S. Luke’s readers, but ‘Who also decame a traitor.’ 
Again it is important for geographical reasons that 
in Acts viii. 5 Philip should not be represented’ as 
going down ‘to ¢he city of Samaria’ (es aoAw 7s 
Zapapeias), if the reading which our translators had 
before them be correct*, because the rendering may 
lead to a wrong identification of the place. And lastly, 
xata éoptnv, which means simply ‘at festival-time,.’ 
should not be translated ‘at te feast’ (Luke xxiii. 17), 
still less ‘at that feast’ (Matt. xxvii. 15, Mark xv. 6), 
because these renderings seem to limit the custom to 
the feast of the Passover—a limitation which is not 


1 A rabbinical precept was, ‘Let no one talk with a woman in the 
street, no not with his own wife’: see Lightfoot’s Works, 11. p. 543> 
3 els shy widw however ought almost certainly to be read, 
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implied in the original expression and certainly is not 
required by the parallel passage in S. John (xviii. 39). 
Happily in another passage (John v. I peta tadra jy 
éopt) tay lovdaiwy), which is important in its bearing 
on the chronology of our Lord’s life, our translators 
have respected the omission of the article before 
éoptn ; but that their accuracy in this instance was 
purely accidental appears from the fact that a chapter 
later (vi. 4) ro raaya 4 éoptn Taév "lovdaiwy is rendered 
‘the Passover, @ feast of the Jews.’ 

But if, after the examples already given, any 
doubt could still. remain that the theory of the 
definite article was wholly unknown to our trans- 
lators, the following passages, in which almost every 
conceivable rule is broken, must be regarded as con- 
clusive: Matt. iii. 4 avrds 5é 0 ‘Iwavyns elyev ro évdupa 
‘And the same John had his raiment’ (where the true 
rendering ‘But John himself’ involves an antithesis 
of the prophetic announcement and the actual appear- 
ance of the Baptist); John iv. 37 éy rovrm o Aoryos 
éotiv 6 adnOwvds ‘Herein is that saying true’; 2. 
v. 44 thy So€av thy Tapa tov povov @eod ‘ The honour 
that cometh from God only’; Acts xi. 17 thv tonv 
Swpeav ESwxev avTois 6 Beds ws kal nyiv mictevcacw 
¢art rov Kupsov ‘ God gave them the like gift as He did 
unto us who believed on the Lord’; 1 Cor. viii. 10, 12 
4 auveionats avtov aaOevots GvToS...TUmTTOVTES aUTaY 

L R. 9 
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thy auveidnow acbevodcay ‘The conscicnce of fim 
which 1s weak...wound thetr weak conscience’; 2 Cor. 
viii. 19 wpcs THY avTod ToD Kupiou Soap ‘To the glory of 
the same Lord’; 1 Tim.vi. 2 mriorol eiow Kal ayarnrot 
ot THS evepyerias avTiNapBavopevos ‘ They are faithful 
and beloved, partakers of the benefit’; 20. vi. 5 voms- 
Covrwy troptopov elvae thv eveéBevav ‘Supposing that 
gain is godliness’; 2 Tim. ii. 19 6 pévtos orepeds 
Oepérdtos tov @eod Eotnxev ‘ Nevertheless the founda- 
tion of God standeth sure’; Heb. vi. 8 éxdépovca 
de axavOas xai tprBorovs adoxipos ‘But that which 
beareth thorns and briers is rejected’; 26. vi. 16 wraons 
avrois ayTiAoyias mépas eis BeBaiwow o dpKxos ‘An 
oath for confirmation is to them an end of all strife’; 
16. ix. 1 TO Te dytov Kooptxoy ‘And a worldly sanctuary’; 
ib, X. I Tais avtrais Ouciats as mpoadépovaory ‘ With 
those sacrifices which they offered’; Rev. xix. 9 odroe 
of Aodyou aANOevoi eiace ToD Bcod ‘These are the true 
sayings of God.’ 

There is however one passage, in which this fault 
is committed and on which it may be worth while to 
dwell at greater length, because it does not appear 
to have been properly understood. In John v. 35 the 
words éxeivos fv o AVYVOS 6 KaLopevos Kal Paivywy, in 
which our Lord describes the Baptist, are translated 
in our Version ‘He was a burning and a shining 
light.” Thus rendered, the expression appears as in- 
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tended simply to glorify John. But this is not the 
sense which the context requires, and it is only at- 
tained by a flagrant disregard of the articles. Com- 
mentators have correctly pointed out that John is 
here called o Avyvos ‘the lamp’; he was not to das 
‘the light’ (i. 8)’; for Christ Himself and Christ only 
is ‘the light’ (i. 9, iii. 19, ix. 5, etc.). Thus the ren- 
dering of 6 Avyvos is vitally wrong, as probably few 
would deny. But it has not been perceived how 
much the contrast between the Baptist and the Sa- 
viour is strengthened by a proper appreciation of the 
remaining words 0 xatopevos kat daivwy. The word 
xaiewy is ‘to burn, to kindle, as in Matt. v. 15 ovdé 
kaiovow dAvxyvov ‘Neither do men light a candle’: 
so too Luke xii. 35 of Avyvoe xasouevor, Rev. iv. 5, 
viii.’ 10. Thus it implies that the light is not in- 
herent, but borrowed ; and the force of the expression 
will be, ‘He is the lamp that is kindled and so 
shineth’ Christ Himself is the centre and source of 
light ; the Baptist has no light of his own, but draws 
all his illumination from this greater One. He is 
only as the light of the candle, for whose rays indeed 
men are grateful, but which is pale, flickering, trans- 
itory, compared with the glorics of the Eternal flame 
from which itself is kindled. 


2 Here again (i. 8) much is lost in the English Version by rendering 
otx Hv éxeivos rd pus ‘He was not ¢haf light.’ 


Q—2 
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3. After the tenses and the definite article, the 
prepositions deserve to be considered: for here also 
there is much room for improvement. 

Of these 8:@ holds the first place in importance : 
yet in dealing with this preposition we are met with 
a difficulty. The misunderstandings which arise in 
the mind of an English reader are due in most pas- 
sages rather to the archaisms than to the errors of 
our translators: and archaisms are very intractable. 
Where in common language we now say ‘by’ and 
‘through’ (z.e. ‘by means of’) respectively, our trans- 
lators, following the diction of their age, generally 
use ‘of’ and ‘by’ respectively—‘ of’ denoting the 
agent (v7ro), and ‘by’ the instrument or means (8d). 
This however is not universally the case, but v7 is 
sometimes translated ‘by’ (eg. Luke ii. 18) and da 
sometimes ‘through’ (e.g. John i. 7). Such excep- 
tions seem to show that the language was already in 
a state of transition: and this supposition is confirmed 
by observing that in the first passage Tyndale and the 
earlier Versions render ray XaAnbévtwy avtois Ud Tav 
motpevey ‘those things which were told them of the 
shepherds’—a rendering still retained even in the 
Bishops’ and Geneva Bibles, and first altered ap- 
parently by King James’s revisers. 

From these archaisms great ambiguity arises. 
When we hear ‘It was said of him,’ we understand 
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at once ‘about or concerning him,’ but this is not the 
meaning which this preposition bears in our New 
Testament. And again, when we read ‘It was sent 
dy me,’ we understand ‘I sent it, but neither again 
is this the meaning intended. In the modern lan- 
guage ‘by’ represents the sender (v7ro), whereas in the 
old it denotes the dearer (61a) of the letter or parcel. 
We do not venture to use ‘dy, meaning the inter- 
mediate agency or instrument, except in cases where 
the form or the matter of the sentence shows dis- 
tinctly that the primary agent is not intended, so 
that no confusion is possible, as ‘I sent it dy him,’ ‘I 
was informed dy telegraph. Otherwise misunder- 
standing is inevitable. Thus in Acts xii. 9 ‘He wist 
not that it was true which was done dy the angel’ (76 
ytvopevoy Sia Tov ayyéXou), or in Acts ii. 43 ‘Many 
wonders and signs were done dy the Apostles’ (&a ray 
amocToAwp éyivero), no English reader would suspect 
that the angel and the Apostles respectively are re- 
presented as the doers only in the sense in which a 
chisel.may be said to carve a piece of wood, as instru- 
ments in the hands of an initiative power. In the 
same way Acts ii. 23 ‘Ye have taken, and by wicked 
hands have crucified and slain’ is, I fancy, wholly 
misunderstood : nor indeed would it be easy without 
a knowledge of the Greek, 8:a yecp@v avopwv’, to dis- 

1 | have taken xetpwy as the reading which our translators had before 
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cover that by the ‘wicked hands,’ or rather ‘lawless 
hands,’ is meant the instrumentality of the dvoyos, the 
heathen Romans, whom the Jews addressed by S. 
Peter had uscd as their tools to compass our Lord’s 
death. And again, such renderings as Gal. iii. 19 
‘ordained by angels’ (dcatayels de’ ayyéXwv), and 
Eph. iii. 10 ‘might be known by the Church (yvwpr- - 
o09 Sia THs éxxAnolas, te. might be made known 
through the Church) the manifold wisdom of God, 
are quite misleading. It was not however for the 
sake of such isolated examples as these that I 
entered upon this discussion. There are two very 
important classes of passages, in which the distinc- 
tion between vo (dd) and & is very important, 
and in which therefore this ambiguity is much to be 
regretted. 

The first of these has reference to Juspiration. 
Wherever the sacred writers have occasion to quote 
or to refer to the Old Testament, they invariably 
apply the preposition &a, as denoting instrumentality, 
to the lawgiver or the prophet or the psalmist, while 
they reserve vo, as signifying the primary motive 
agency, to God Himself. This rule is, I believe, 
universal. Some few exceptions, it is true, occur in 
the received text; but all these vanish, when the 


them. But the correct text is unquestionably 3:2 yetpds dvduwy ‘by the 
hand of lawless men,’ which brings out the sense still more clearly. 
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readings of the older authorities are adopted’: and 
this very fact is significant, because it points to a con- 
trast between the persistent idea of the sacred writers 
themselves and the comparative indifference of their 
later transcribers. Sometimes sa occurs alone, ¢.g. 
Matt. xxi. 4 rd pnOev dca rod wpodnrov, xxiv. 15 Td 
pnOev da Aavinr, etc.; sometimes in close connexion 
with vo, eg. Matt. i. 22 td pnOev vara Kupiov dia 
Tov mpodnrov (comp. ii. 15). It is used moreover not 
only when the word is mentioned as spoken, but also 
when it is mentioned as written ; e.g. Matt. ii. 5 o8tw 
yap yéyparrrat Sea Tod mpopytov, Luke xviii. 31 wavra 
Td yeypaupéeva Sta tav wpodytav. Yet this signi- 
ficant fact is wholly lost to the English reader. 

The other class of passages has a still more im- 
portant theological bearing, having reference to the 
Person of Christ. The preposition, it is well known, 
which is especially applied to the Office of the Divine 


1 In Matt. ii. 17, iii. 3, the readings of the received text are iwd 
“Iepexlov, bwd ‘Hoatov respectively, but all the best critical editions read 
3a in both places, following the preponderance of ancient authority. 
In Matt. xxvii. 35, Mark xiii. 14, the clauses containing bd in this 
connexion are interpolations, and are struck out in the best editions. 

In all these four passages our A.V. has ‘by,’ though the transla- 
tors had dwd in their text and (following their ordinary practice) should 
have rendered it ‘of.’ Tyndale, who led the way, probably having 
no distinct grammatical conception of the difference of trd and &4, 
followed his theological instinct herein and thus extracted the right 
sense out of the false reading. 
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Word, is &:a; e.g. John i. 3, 10 wavra 8c’ avrov éyévero 
...6 Koopos Os avtod éyévero, I Cor. viii. 6 els Kupsos 
"Inoods Xpsores S¢ ob ta wavra nad npeis 80 avoid, 
Col. i. 16 ta wdyra S¢ avrod «ad cis avrov ExticTat, 
Heb. i. 2 80° od Kai érroincey rovs aidvas, ii. 10 80 Ov Ta 
mwavta Kai d od ta wavra. In all such passages the 
ambiguous ‘by’ is a serious obstacle to the under- 
standing of the English reader. In the Nicene Creed 
itself the expression ‘ By whom (62 od) all things were 
made, even when it is seen that the relative refers not 
to the Father but to the Son (and the accidental 
circumstance that the Father is mentioned just before 
misleads many persons on this point), yet fails to 
suggest any idea different from the other expression 
in the Creed ‘ Maker of Heaven and Earth,’ which had 
before been applied to the Father. The perplexity 
and confusion are still further increased by the in- 
distinct rendeting, ‘God of God, Light of Light,’ etc. 
for @eds é« Beov, Pas ex pwros, x.7.4.—words which in 
themselves represent the doctrine of God the Word 
as taught by S. John, but whose meaning is veiled 
by the English preposition of Thus the Nicene 
doctrine is obscured in the Nicene formula itself as 
represented to the English ear; and the prejudice 
against it, which is necessarily excited by misunder- 
standing, ensues. The same misconception must 
attend the corresponding passages in the New Tes- 
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tament; e.g. John i. 3, 10‘ All things were made by 
Him,’ ‘The world was made by Him.’ In this case 
it is much easier to point out the defect than to sup- 
ply the remedy: but surely the English Version in 
this context is capricious in rendering &' avrod in the 
two passages already quoted ‘é4y Him, and yet in an 
intermediate verse (7) translating wayres micrevowow 
§:’ avrod ‘all men through him might believe, and 
then again returning to dy in ver. 17 6 vopos dca 
Moveéws €500n,  ydpis Kai 7 adnOaa a ‘Inood 
Xpiorov éyeveto, ‘The law was given dy Moses, but 
grace and truth came dy Jesus Christ.’ If prescription 
is too powerful to admit the rendering ‘through’ for 
da throughout the passage, some degree of consis- 
tency at least might be attained, so that muocrevowory 
é¢’ avrod and d:a Maveéws 2566y should be translated 
the same way. 

But, though in the renderings of 6d with the 
genitive we are confronted by archaisms rather than 
by errors, and it might be difficult and perhaps not 
advisable in many cases to meddle with them, the 
same apology and the same impediment do not 
apply to this preposition as used with the accusative. 
Here our translators are absolutely wrong, and a 
correction is imperative. Though they do not ever 
(so far as I have noticed) translate éca with a genitive 
as though it had an accusative, they are frequently 
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guilty of the converse crror, and render it with an 
accusative as though it had a genitive. Thus Matt. 
xv. 3, 6 ‘Why do ye transgress the commandment of 
God ?...ye have made the commandment of God of 
none effect dy your tradition (dca thy capadocw 
upp, te. ‘for the sake of your tradition,’ or, as it is 
expressed in the parallel passage Mark vii. 9, va tn 
rapadoow vuov tnpnonte [ornonte]); John xv. 3 
‘Now ye are clean through the word (Sta rév Aoyor)’ ; 
Rom. ii. 24 ‘The name of God is blasphemed among 
the Gentiles through you (8 vpas)’; 2 Cor. iv. 15 
‘That the abundant grace might through the thanks- 
giving of many redound to the glory of God (iva 7 
yapis wheovdoaca Sia TOY TheLoVwY THY evYapLoTiay 
weptccevon cis thy Sofay Tod @eov),’ where it is per- 
haps best to govern riy evyaptoriay by repiccevoy 
‘taken as a transitive, but where the English Version 
at all events has three positive errors, (1) translating 
3 xapis WAeovacaca as if 9 wreovacaca yxapts, (2) 
rendering toy mAecdvwy as if modA@y, (3) giving the 
wrong sense to dca with the accusative; Heb. vi. 7 
‘Bringeth forth herbs meet for them 4y whom it is 
dressed (80 ods yewpryeiras).” Yet in Rom. viii. 11, 
‘He shall also quicken your mortal bodies dy his 
Spirit that dwelleth in you,’ our translators were 
apparently alive to the difference of signification in 
the various readings 62a rod évotcodyTos...1vevpatos 
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and dva ro évotxotv...avedpa, for they add in the 
margin ‘ Or, because of his Spirit.’ 

In translating the other prepositions also there is 
occasional laxity. Thus ért rev vederdy is rendered 
‘in the clouds’ (Matt. xxiv. 30, xxvi. 64), though the 
imagery is marred thereby, and though the mention 
of ‘Him that sat o# the cloud (és? ris vepérns)’ in the 
Apocalypse (xiv. 15, 16) ought to have ensured the 
correct translation. And similarly in Matt. iv. 6, 
Luke iv. 10, the English rendering ‘/# their hands 
they shall bear thee up’ presents a different picture 
from the ém? yecpay of the original’. Again the proper 
force of eis is often sacrificed, where the loss is not 
inappreciable. Thus in 2 Cor. xi. 3, ofrw dOapy ta 
VONMATA ULB ATO THS ATACTHTOS THS Eis TOV Xpsorov 
is rendered ‘So your minds should be corrupted from 


1 In Mark xii. 26 ob« dvéyvwre dy rg Bif\y Mwiicdws éxi roi Barou, 
wus elrev adrg 5 Oeds ‘Have ye not read in the book of Moses how in 
the bush God spake unto him?’ the wrong idea conveyed in the English 
Version arises more from neglect of the order than from mistranslation 
of the preposition. If the order of the original had been trusted, our 
translators would have seen that él rod Barov must mean ‘in the pas- 
sage relating to the Bush,’ ‘in the passage called the Bush’ (comp. é 
"HNe¢ Rom. xi. 2, ‘in the history of Elijah,’ where again our A. V. has 
the wrong rendering ‘of Elias’). Strangely enough Wycliffe alone of 
our English translators gives the right meaning, ‘Han ye not rad in 
the book of Moises on the bousche, how God seide to him?’ In the 
parallel passage Luke xx. 37 the rendering of our Authorised Version 
‘at the bush’ is at all events an improvement on the preceding transla- 
tions ‘besides the bush.” 
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the simplicity that is 2# Christ,’ where the true idea is 
‘sincerity or fidelity towards Christ, in accordance 
with the image in the context, ‘That I may present 
you as a chaste virgin to Christ.’ Even more serious 
is the injury done to the sense in 1 Cor. viii. 6, @AX’ 
nuivy els eds 6 watnp é€& ot Ta wavTa Kai Hpeis eis 
autov, cal els Kupsos "Inoots Xpirros 8s of ta wavta 
xat npeis &° avrod, where the studiously careful dis- 
tribution of the prepositions in the original is entirely 
deranged by rendering eis avrdy ‘iz him’ instead of 
‘unto him, though here a marginal alternative ‘/or 
him’ is given. 

Again a common form of error is the mistrans- 
lation of Bamrifecv ets, as in 1 Cor. i. 13 ‘Or were ye 
baptized zz the name of Paul (eés ro dvoza Ilavdov) ?’ 
So again Matt. xxviii. 19, Acts viii. 16. In Acts 
xix. 3, 5, after being twice given correctly ‘ Unio 
what then were ye baptized? And they said Unto 
John’s baptism,’ nevertheless when it occurs a third 
time it is wrongly translated, ‘When they heard this, 
they were baptized z” the name (eis To dvoua) of the 
Lord Jesus.’ On the other hand in Rom. vi. 3, 1 Cor. 
xX. 2, xii. 13, Gal. iii. 27, the preposition is duly re- 
spected. 

Again, though the influence of the Hebrew and 
Aramaic has affected the use of éy, so that it cannot 
be measured by a strictly classical standard, still the 
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license which our Version occasionally takes is quite 
unjustifiable. In such passages as Rom. xiv. 14 oléa 
wai wéretopas ev Kupl@ "Incod ‘I know and am per- 
suaded dy the Lord Jesus, 1 Cor. xii. 13 wai yap év 
évi [Ivevpars nyets wavtes eis &v oda éBarticOnyuev 
‘For dy one Spirit are we all baptized into one body,’ 
the Hebraic or instrumental sense of év is indefensible. 

Lastly, even prepositions with such well-defined 
meanings as azo and varép are not always respected ; 
as for example in 2 Thess. ii. 1, 2 ‘ Now we beseech 
you, brethren, dy (vzrép) the coming of our Lord 
Jcsus Christ, and 4y our gathering together unto him, 
that ye be not soon shaken 2% mind (ao tod vods)’ ; 
while elsewhere zrapd is similarly illtreated, 1 Pet. 
ii. 4 ‘Disallowed indeed of men (vzro av¥pdzrwr), but 
chosen of God (arapa @e@ éxrexrdv).’ 


Under these three heads the most numerous 
grammatical errors of our Version fall. But other in- 
accuracies of diverse kinds confront us from time to 
time, and some of these are of real importance. Any- 
one who attempts to frame a system of the chronology 
of our Lord's life by a comparison of the Gospel-nar- 
ratives with one another and with contemporary Jewish 
history, will know how perplexing is the statement in 
our English Version of Luke iii. 23 that Jesus after 
His baptism ‘degan to be about thirty years of age,’ 
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But the original need not and (in fact) cannot mean 
this; for fv dpydpevos woel érav Tptaxovta must be 
translated ‘was about thirty years old, when he began’ 
(z.¢. at the commencement of His public life, His minis- 
try); where wee is sufficiently elastic to allow a year 
or two or even more either under or over the thirty 
years: and in fact the notices of Herod’s life in Jose- 
phus compared with S. Matthew’s narrative seem to 
require that our Lord should have been somewhat 
more than thirty years old at the time. Again such a 
translation as Phil. iv. 3 cuvAapBavou avtais aitives... 
cuvnOrnoav pot, ‘Help those women which laboured 
with me,’ is impossible; and, going hand in hand 
with an error in the preceding verse by which a man 
‘Euodias’ is substituted for a woman ‘ Euodia’, calls 
for correction. Again in 2 Pet. iii. 12 the rendering 
of omevdovtas THY Tapouciay Tis Tod @eod nyépas 
‘hasting unto the coming of the day of God’ cannot 
stand, and the alternative suggested in the margin 
‘hasting the coming’ should be placed in the text: 
for the words obviously imply that the zeal and 
steadfastness of the faithfui will be instrumental in 


1 The Versions of Tyndale and Coverdale, the Great Bible, and 
the Bishops’ Bible, treat both as men’s names, Euodias and Syntiches 
(Syntyches or Sintiches) ; the Geneva Testament (1557) gives both cor- 
rectly; but the Geneva Bible takes up the intermediate position, and is 
followed by our A. V, All alike are wrong in the translation of 
avrais alrwes. 
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speeding the final crisis. Again the substitution of 
an interrogative for a relative in Matt. xxvi. 50 éraipe, 
ég’ 8 wrapes, ‘ Friend, wherefore art thou come?’ is: not 
warranted by New Testament usage, though here 
our translators are supported by many modern com- 

mentators; and the expression must be treated as 
an aposiopesis, ‘Fricnd, do that for which thou art 
come’.’ Again our translators have on more than 
one occasion indulged in the grammatical fiction 
of Hypallage, rendering impos otxodouyy trys xpelas 
‘for the use of edifying’ in Eph. iv. 29, and adevrtes 
Tov TIS apyis To Xptorod Noyoy (Heb. vi. 1) ‘leaving 
the principles of the doctrine of Christ.’ In both of 
these passages however there is a marginal note, 
though in the first the alternative offered ‘to edify 
profitably ’ slurs over the difficulty. Such grammatical 
deformities as these should be swept away. Neither 
again should we tolerate such a rendering as 1 Cor. 
xii. 28 avrianpwes, cuBepynoas, ‘helps 7# govern- 
ments’, where the original contemplates two distinct 
functions, of which avriAnpyers would apply mainly 
to the diaconate and xuBepynces to the presbytery, 

1 Thus it may be compared with John xiii. 27 8 woteis, zolnooy 
Taxtov. 

® This is the rendering in the edition of 1611; but the preposition 
was struck out in the Cambridge edition of 1637 (and possibly earlier), 


and the text is commonly printed ‘helps, governments,’ but without 
any authority. 
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but where our translators have had rccourse to 
the grammatical fiction of Hendiadys. A somewhat 
simtlar instance to the last, where two detached words 
are combined in defiance of the sense, is I Cor. xvi. 
22 ‘Let him be Anathema Maranatha,’ where doubt- 
Icss the words should be separated; rw avd@eua' 
Mapay aa, ‘Let him be anathema. Maran Atha’ 
(z.e. ‘The Lord cometh,’ or ‘is come’). 

Isolated examples of grammatical inaccuracy 
such as these might be multiplied; but I will close 
with one illustration, drawn from the treatment of 
the word daiveyv. The distinction between daivew 
‘to shine’ and dalveo@a: ‘to appear’ is based on an 
elementary principle of grammar. It is therefore 
surprising that our translators should not have ob- 
served the difference. And yet, though the context 
in most cases leads them right, the errors of which 
they are guilty in particular passages show that they 
proceeded on no fixed principle. Thus we have in 
Acts xxvii. 20 pnre dotpey éripawovtey éri melovas 
nwépas ‘Nor stars in many days appeared, and con- 
versely in Matt. xxiv. 27 xat daiveras Ews Sucpov 
‘And shineth even unto the west,’ and in Phil. ii. 15 
év ols halvecOe ws pwornpes ev xoope ‘Among whom 
ye shine as lights in the world’ (where the marginal 
alternative of an imperative ‘shine ye’ is given, but 
no misgiving seems to have been suggested to our 


eer Tee aL ee See eT ee ee 
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translators by the voice of daiverGe"). When they have 
gone so far wrong in a simple matter of inflexion, it 
is not surprising that syntactic considerations should 
have been overlooked, and that they should not have 
recognised the proper distinction between ¢daivopas 
elvas ‘I appear to be,’ and dalvouae wv ‘I am seen to 
be.’ Of this error they are guilty in Matt. vi. 16, 
18, 89ws davacw Trois avOparois vnotevovtes, S1rs 
un pavys tots avOpwros vnotevov, ‘That they may 
appear unto men to fast,’ ‘That thou appear not unto 
men to fast’; though the sense is correctly given by 
Tyndale (with whom most of the older Versions 
agree substantially), ‘That they might be seen of 
men how they fast, ‘That it appear not unto men 
how that thou fastest.’ 


The directly opposite fault to that which has just 
been discussed also deserves notice, and may perhaps 
be considered here. If hitherto attention has been 
directed to the ignorance or disregard of Greek 


1 Again in Rev. xviii, 23 pws Atywou ob ph gave ey col Ent, if the 
word was accentuated as a passive (gayq) in the text used by our trans- 
lators, as was probably the case, they have rendered it incorrectly ‘The 
light of a candle shall shine no more in thee’; but here Lachmann 
and others read the active ¢avy. In Rev. viii. 12 they read galyy and 
rightly translated it ‘shone’: but modern critical editors substitute gary 
or gayg. In Acts xxi. 3 ‘When we had discovered Cyprus,’ the correct 
text is probably aragavérres 82 ray Kéxpov, but ‘discovered’ seems 
to be intended as a translation of the other reading dvagavayres. 


L. R. 10 
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grammar in our translators, it may be well to point 
out instances in which they have attempted to im- 
prove the original, where the connexion is loose or 
the structure ungrammatical. This happens most 
frequently where past and present tenses are inter- 
mingled in the original; eg. Matt. iii. 15, 16 0 "Inaods 
elrrey mpos avrov...téTe apinasy autov...cat Bamri- 
aOeis 6 ‘Incots avéBn, where for the sake of sym- 
metry adinow is translated suffered; or Mark xiv. 
53, 54 xai amnyayor tov ‘Inootv...cal cuvépyor- 
Tat avT@ wavtes...cat 6 Ilérpos amd paxpodev yKo- 
AovOnoeyv avrg, where for the same reason cuvép- 
xyovrat is given were assembled. In all such cases 
there is no good reason for departing from the 
original, This is not a question of the idiom in 
different languages, but of the style of a particular 
author; and peculiarities of style should, as far as 
possible, be reproduced. Moreover our translators 
themselves have not ventured always to reduce the 
tenses to uniformity, so that the licence they have 
taken results in capricious alterations here and there, 
which serve no worthy purpose. 

These however are nothing more than loose- 
nesses of style. But even grammatical inaccuracies 
ought to be preserved, as far as possible; for it will 
generally be found that in such cases the grammar 
is sacrificed to some higher end—either greater force 
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of expression or greater clearness of meaning. More 
than one instance of this occurs in the Apocalypse. 
In the letters to the Seven Churches the messages 
close with words of encouragement to the victor in 
the struggle. In the last four of these the words 
6 vixwv are flung out at the beginning of the sen- 
tence without any regard to the subsequent con- 
struction, which in three out of the four is changed 
so that the nominative stands alone without any 
government: ii. 26 «al 6 vicwv...dwow autem é£ovciay, 
iii. 12 6 vex@y, Trolnow avToY oTUXoY, iii, 21 6 veEK@Y, 
Swcw avt@ xaGica. In the first instance only have 
our translators had the courage to retain the broken 
grammar of the original, ‘And 4e that overcometh.,. 
to him will I give, acting thus boldly perhaps because 
the intervening words partly obscure the irregularity. 
In the other two cases they have sct the grammar 
straight; ‘Him that overcometh will I make a 
pillar” ‘To him that overcometh will I grant to sit.’ 
‘Yet there was no sufficient reason for making a 
difference, and in all alike the English should have 
commenced as the Greek commences, ‘ He that over- 
cometh.’ 

Would it be thought overbold if I were to counsel 
the same scrupulous adherence to the form of the 
original in a still more important passage? In Rev. 
i. 4 yapis Upiy Kat eipnvn aro [Tod] 6 wy Kal o Hv Kai o 

10—2 
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épyouevos, the defiance of grammar is cven more 
startling. It may be true that a cultivated Athenian 
could hardly have brought himself to write thus; but 
certainly the fisherman of Galilee did not so express 
himself from mere ignorance of Greek, for such ig- 
norance as this supposition would assume must have 
prevented his writing the Apocalypse at all. In this 
instance at least, where the Apostle is dealing with the 
Name of names, the motive which would lead him to 
isolate the words from their context is plain enough. 
And should not this remarkable feature be preserved 
in our English Bible? If in Exod. iil. 14 the words 
run ‘I AM hath sent me unto you,’ may we not 
also be allowed to read here, ‘from HE THAT IS AND 
THAT WAS AND THAT IS TO COME’? Certainly the 
violation of grammar would not be greater in the 
English than it is in the Greck. 


§ 5. 


If the errors of grammar in our English Version 
are very numerous, those of /eriography are not so 
frequent. Yet even here several indisputable errors 
need correction ; not a few doubtful interpretations 
may be improved; and many vague renderings will 
gain by being made sharper and clearer. 

Instances of zmpossible renderings occur from time 
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to time, though the whole number of these is not 
great. By impossible renderings I mean those cases 
in which our translators have assigned to a word 
a signification which it never bears elsewhere, and 
which therefore we must at once discard without 
considering whether it docs or does not harmonize 
with the context. 

Such for instance is the treatment of the par- 
ticles €rz and 76 in occasional passages, where their 
meaning is interchanged in our Version; as in Mark 
xiii, 28 éray aurns 78 6 KAados drraXos yévntat K.7T.dr. 
‘When her branch is yet tender,’ for ‘As soon as its 
branch is tender’ (the sign of approaching summer), 
and 2 Cor. i. 23 ovxért 4AOov eis KopevOoy, ‘I came not 
as yet unto Corinth, for ‘I came o more unto Corinth’ 
(I paid no fresh visit): or the rendering of aza£ in 
Heb. xii. 26 ére drat éy® aeiw, ‘Yet once more I 
shake’: or of «at yap in Matt. xv. 27 vai Kupue, nab 
yap Ta xuvapta éoGier, ‘Truth, Lord, yet the dogs eat.’ 
And, when we turn from particles to nouns and 
verbs, examples will not fail us. Such are the ren- 
derings of aveyrios in Col. iv. 10 ‘Marcus, séster’s son 
to Barnabas’ (6 aveyuds Bapva8a) for ‘cousin’: of ¢6- 
votrwpevos in Jude 12 ‘Trees whose fruit withereth, 
without fruit (devdpa ¢OcwvoTwpivd dxapra), twice 
dead, plucked up by the roots,’ for ‘autumn trees 
without fruit, etc., where there appears to be a refer- 
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ence to the parable of the barren fig-tree (Luke xiii. 
6), and where at all events the mention of the season 
when fruit might be expected is significant’, while 
under any circumstances the awkward contradiction 
of terms in our English Version should have sug- 
gested some misgiving: of OptawBeverv in 2 Cor. ii. 14 
‘God which always causeth us to trinmph (rp tTrav- 
tote OpitauBevovts nuas) in Christ,’ for ‘leadeth us in 
triumph,’ where the image of the believer made cap- 
tive and chained to the car of Christ is most expres- 
sive, while the paradox of the Apostle’s thanksgiving 
over his own spiritual defeat and thraldom is at once 
forcible and characteristic: and of mrapeous in Rom. iii. 
25 ‘To declare his righteousness for the remission of 


1 Strange to say, the earliest Versions all rendered ¢@worwpua 
correctly, Tyndale’s instinct led him to give what I cannot but think 
the right turn to the expression; ‘Trees with out frute at gadringe 
[gathering] time,’ #.¢. at the season when fruit was looked for; I cannot 
agree with Abp. Trench (p. 125), who maintains that ‘Tyndale was 
feeling after, though he has not grasped, the right translation,’ and 
himself explains P@@worwpwd, dxapwa, as ‘mutually completing one 
another,’ without leaves, without fruit. Tyndale was followed by Cover- 
dale and the Great Bible. Similarly Wycliffe has ‘hervest trees without 
fruyt,’ and the Rheims Version ‘Trees of Autumne, unfruiteful.’? The 
earliest offender is the Geneva Testament which gives ‘corrupt trees 
and without frute,’ a rendering adopted also in the Geneva Bible. The 
Bishops’ Bible strangely combines both renderings, ‘trees withered 
[pOlvew] at fruite geathering [érdpa] and without fruite’; which is 
explained in the margin ‘Trees withered in Autumne when the fruite 
harvest is, and so the Greke woord importeth,’ while at the same time 
other alternative interpretations are given. 
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sins that are past (80a tiv mdpecw Tay mpoyeyovorav 
cdpaprnpatwyv), for ‘by reason of the passing over of the 
former sins,’ where the double error of mistranslating 
dca and of giving mdpeots the sense of ddeors has 
entirely shattered the meaning, and where the context 
implies that this signal manifestation of God’s right- 
eousness was vouchsafed, not because the sins were 
forgiven, but because they were only overlooked for 
the time without being forgiven’. Other examples 
again are ovXayoryeiv in Col. ii. 8 un tus Upds otras o 
ovvrayeyaov ‘Lest any man spoil you,’ for ‘ make spott 
of you,’ ‘carry you off as plunder’: wpoBiBalew in 
Matt. xiv. 8 mpofiBacbeica vire ris pmtpes avris, 
‘Being before instructed of her mother,’ for ‘being 
put forward, urged, by her mother,’ for there is no 
instance of the temporal sense of the preposition in 
this compound: éepdrnua in 1 Pet. iii. 21 ‘The 
answer of a good conscience toward God, for ‘the 
question, where the word may mean a Petition but 
certainly cannot mean an answer: Stxaidpata in 
Rom. ii. 26 ‘If the uncircumcision keep the right- 
eousness of the law,’ for ‘the ordinances of the law’: 
mwpoov, mwpwats, in the Epistles (Rom. xi. 7, 25, 
2 Cor. ili. 14, Eph. iv. 18), where they are always 


2 An alternative sense of wapeow is given in the margin, ‘or passing 
over’; but this is not sufficient to elicit the right meaning without also 
correcting the rendering of dia. 
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rendered ‘blind, blindness,’ though correctly trans- 
lafed in the Gospels (Mark ili. 5, vi. 52, John xii, 40) 
‘harden, hardness,’ 

In some cases the wrong rendering of our trans- 
lators arose from a false derivation, which was gener- 
ally accepted in their age. Thus axépavos is rendered 
‘harmless’ (from «épas, xepattw) Matt. x. 16, Phil. 
ii. 15, instead of ‘simple, pure, sincere’ (from xepav- 
vupt ‘to mix, adulterate’), though in Rom. xvi. I9 
it is correctly given” So also éepifeia is taken to 
mean ‘strife, contention’ (Rom. ii..8, 2 Cor. xii. 20, 
Gal. v. 20, Phil. i. 17, ii. 3, James ili. 14, 16) from its 
supposed connexion with épss; whereas its true de- 
rivation is from é&p:Bos ‘a hired partisan,’ so that it 
denotes ‘party-spirit.” And again in Jude 12 odroi 
elo év tats ayatrass Ua omirades ‘ These are spots 
in your feasts of charity,’ o:Aades ‘rocks’ is trans- 
lated as if ozrtAoe ‘spots’®; our translators having 


1 This illustrates the incongruity which results from assigning different 
parts of the New Testament to different persons. In the instance before 
us however a compromise is effected by marginal alternatives. In Mark 
iii, s the margin has ‘or blindness’; in Rom, xi. 7, 25, Eph. iv. 18, 
‘or hardened,’ ‘ov hardness.’ In the other passages there is no margin 
in the edition of 1611. 

3 In Matt. x. 16 however the margin has ‘or simple,’ and in Phil. ii. 
18 ‘or sincere.’ 

3 At least this is the view taken by modern commentators almost 
universally; but it does not seem to me certain that omAades here 
cannot mean ‘spots’; for (1) All the early Versions connect it with 
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doubtless been influenced by the parallel passage 
2 Pet. ii. 13 owtros wat popos évtpudartes ev Tais 
ararats avrav, ‘Spots are they and blemishes, sport- 
ing themselves with their own deceivings’.’ The last 
example of this class of errors, which I shall take, 
is the surname of Simon the Apostle, ‘the Canaanite.’ 
The correct form of the word is Kavavatos, not Kava- 
vitns, in both passages where it occurs (Matt. x. 4, 
Mark iii. 18); but the latter stood in the text which our 
translators had before them. Yet this false reading 
certainly should not have misled them; for Xavavaios, 


this root, translating it either as a substantive ‘stains,’ or as an adjective 
polluted.’ This is the case with the Old and the Revised Latin, with 
both the Egyptian Versions, and with the Philoxenian Syriac, nor have 
I noticed a single one which renders it ‘rocks.’ (2) As omwidos (or 
oxfQos), which generally signifies a ‘spot’ or ‘stain,’ sometimes has the 
sense ‘a rock,’ so conversely it is quite possible that omiAds ‘a rock’ 
should occasionally exchange its ordinary meaning for that of owiAos. 
(3) In one of the Orphic poems, Lith. 614 xardorixroy oxAdderot Tup- 
oyow Nevxals Te peXAawopudévas xAoepais re, it has this sense; and, though 
this poem was apparently not written till the fourth century, still it 
seems highly improbable that the writer should have derived this sense 
of the word solely from S. Jude. If he did so, it only shows how 
fixed this interpretation had become before his time. (4) The extreme 
violence of the metaphor ‘rocks in your feasts of charity’ is certainly not 
favourable to the interpretation which it is proposed to substitute. And 
(5) though this argument must not be pressed, yet the occurrence 
of owiAot kal papor in the parallel passage (2 Pet. ii. 13) must be allowed 
some weight in determining the sense of or:Addes here. 

1 I have quoted the passage as it stands in the received text é& rais 
dwaras, but éy rais ayZras is read by Lachmann and Tregelles, as in 
Jude 12. 
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the word for the Canaanite in the LXx and in Matt. 
XV. 22, is even farther from Kavavirns than from Kava- 
yatos. The parallel passages in S. Luke (Luke vi. 15, 
Acts i. 13) point to the fact that this surname is the 
Aramaic word Kanan, JSD, corresponding to the 
Greek &Aewrns ‘the Zealot'’; and this being so, it is 
somewhat strange that our translators should have 
gone astray on the word, seeing that the Greek form 
for ‘3935 ‘ Canaanite’ is invariably spelt correctly with 
a X corresponding to Caph, and not with a K corre- 
sponding to Kofh. The earlier Versions however all 
suppose the word to involve the name of a place, 
though they do not all render it alike. Tyndale, 
Coverdale, and the Great Bible have ‘Simon of Cane’ 
or ‘Cana’; the Geneva Testament (1557) has ‘of 


1 See Ewald Gesch. des V. Isr. V. p. 322, Derembourg L’/istoire de 
la Palestine p. 238. This is a common termination of names of sects 
when Grecized; «4g. "Acotdaios, Dapioaios, Laddovxatos, *Eacatos 
(Hegesipp. in Euseb. 47. Z. iv. 23). This fact seems to have escaped 
Meyer when he points to the termination as showing that Kavavaios 
denotes the name of a place and thus exhibits a false tradition, while 
the true account is preserved in the {mAwrhs of S. Luke. Indeed the 
formation of Kayayaios from Kanan is exactly analogous to that of 
@apwatos from Pharish or ’Acotdaios from Hhasid. Meyer confesses 
himself at a loss to name any place to which he can refer Kavavaios. 


In the Peshito, Kavavaios is translated maiis, but Xavavaios 
wZaidi8, where the difference of the initial letter and the insertion 
of the & in the latter word show that in this Version the forms were 
not confounded. | 
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Canan’ in the one place, and ‘of Cane’ in the other; 
the Geneva Bible ‘Cananite’ in both. The Bishops’ 
Bible, so far as I have observed, first prints the word 
with a double a (Matt. x. 4), thus fixing the reference 
to Canaan’. 

There are other passages where, though the word 
itself will admit the meaning assigned to it in our 
Version, and so this meaning cannot be called im- 
possible, yet the context more or less decidedly 


1 To this list of false derivations some would add cardyvués in Rom. 
xi. 8, where wvefua xaravdgews is rendered ‘the spirit of slsméder,’ 
though with the marginal alternative remorse; but I doubt whether 
Abp. Trench is right in saying (p. 118) that ‘our translators must have 
derived xardyvéis from rvordgev, as many others have done.’ The fact 
is that xaravéocey, xaravuis, are frequently used in the LXx to 
translate words denoting heavy sleep, silence, amazement, and the like, 
e.g. Levit. x. 3, Ps. iv. §, xxx. 12, xxxv. 15, Is. vi. 5, Dan. x. 9; and 
in the very passage to which S. Paul here refers, Is. xxix. 10, carayvuéis 
represents the Hebrew NDOTW) ‘deep sleep.’ The idea of numédness is 
the connecting link between pricking, wounding, and stupor, heavy sleep, 
Fritzsche (ums. 11. p. 558 sq.) has an important excursus on the word, 
but is not always happy in his explanation of the Lxx renderings, The 
earlier English Versions generally adopted the more literal meaning of 
sardyvics. Thus Wycliffe and the Rheims Version have ‘compunction’ 
after the Vulgate; Tyndale, Coverdale, and the Great Bible ‘unquiet- 
ness’; the Bishops’ Bible ‘remorse,’ with the marginal note ‘That is, 
pricking and unquietnesse of conscience.’ The Geneva Testament (1557) 
is as usual the innovator, rendering the word ‘heavy sleep.’ For this 
the Geneva Bible substitutes ‘slumber,’ but with a margin ‘or pricking,’ 

The reasons why I do not class émiodocos among these words, in 
which a mistaken derivation has led to a wrong translation, will be given 
in the Appendix. 
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favours another sense. Examples belonging to this 
class are James iii. 5 dSov oAvyov [/. nrixov] wip HALEN 
frAnv avarrret, ‘Behold how great a matter a little fire 
kindleth, where the literal meaning of dA is cer- 
tainly to be preferred to the philasophical, and where 
it is most strange that our translators having the 
correct word ‘wood’ present to their minds should 
have banished it to the margin: Matt. xxvi. 15 éor7- 
cay avt@ Tptaxovra apyupta, ‘They covenanted with him 
for thirty pieces of silver,’ where the passage in Zech- 
ariah (xi. 12 ‘They weighed for my price thirty pieces 
of silver’ Lxx éornoav) to which the Evangelist 
alludes ought to have led to the proper rendering of 
the same word here, ‘ weighed unto him’: Heb. ii. 16 
ov yap Snmou ayyédwv érihapBaverat adrAd oTrépuatos 
"ABpaap eémiiauBaverat, ‘He took not on him the 
nature of angels, but he took on him the seed of 
Abraham, where the context suggests the more 
natural meaning of éwrtANapBavecbar ‘To take hold of 
for the purpose of supporting or assisting’ (comp. 
ver. 18 BonOnca:); Mark iv. 29 Grav qrapadot 6 Kaprros, 
‘When the fruit is drought forth, where the right 
meaning rie is given in the margin: Acts ii. 3 dca- 
pepilopevas yA@ooat woel mupos, ‘Cloven tongues like 
as of fire, where the imagery and the symbolism, not 
less than the tense, suggest a different rendering of 
Stapeptfopevas, parting asunder: 2 Cor. iy. 4 ets Té py 
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avydcat [avrois] ror dwticpov Tod evayyedou, ‘Lest 
the light of the Gospel...should shine unto them,’ 
where indeed the fault was not with the translators 
but with the reading, since having avrofs in their text 
they had no choice but to translate the words so; 
but when avrois is struck out (as it should be), a 
different sense ought perhaps to be given to avyacas, 
‘That they might not dehold the light,’ etc. Another 
and a very important example of this class of errors 
is the rendering of srats in Acts iii. 13, 26, iv. 27, 30, 
where it is translated ‘son’ or ‘child’ in place of 
‘servant, thus obliterating the connexion with the 
prophetic announcement of the ‘servant of the Lord’ 
in Isaiah’. It is not here, as elsewhere, the Sonship, 
but the ministry, on which the Apostles dwell. In 
Matt. xii. 18, where the prophecy itself (Isai. xlii. 1) is 
quoted and applied to our Lord, the words are rightly 
translated, ‘Behold I send my servant’; and indeed 
when confronted with the original no one would think 
of rendering it otherwise. Other instances again are 
the rendering of atpecy in John i. 29 6 alpwy Tv duaptiay 
tov xoopou, ‘Which faketh away the sin of the world,’ 
where the marginal reading deareth should probably 
be substituted in the text; and similarly of avevey- 
xewy in Heb. ix. 28, 1 Pet. ii. 24 dveveyxeiy duaptlas, 


1 See especially Trench, Authorized Version, p. 60. 
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‘To dear the sins,’ where the true idea is not that of 
sustaining a burden, but of raising upon the cross. 
So again semdAnpodopnpévwy in Luke i. 1 probably 
means ‘fulfilled’ rather than ‘ most surely believed, as 
in the latter sense the passive is used only of the per- 
sons convinced and not of the things credited. On 
the other hand, it is not certain whether Saoralew 
means ‘to carry off, to steal’ in John xii. 6 ta Bad- 
Aopeva eBacraley, or whether the English Version 
‘$are what was put therein’ should stand. 

In another class of words the English rendering, 
while it cannot be called incorrect, is vague or in- 
adequate, so that the exact idea of the original is not 
represented or the sharpness of outline is blurred. 
This defect will be most obvious in metaphors. For 
instance in Rom. vi. 13, where é7Aa@ adsxias is ren- 
dered ‘instruments of unrighteousness,’ instead of 
arms or weapons (which however is given as an alter- 
native in the margin), we fail to recognise the image 
of military service rendered to Sin, as a great king 
(ver. 12 un Bactdevérw) who enforces obedience (vra- 
xovetvy) and pays his soldiery in the coin of death 
(ver. 23 Ta dywvea THS Gpaptias Oavaros). Again the 
rendering of Col. ii. 5 tue tHy taki Kat to oTepéwpa 
rns eis Xpiorov wiorews vyav, ‘Your order and the 
stedfastness of your faith in Christ,’ fails to suggest 
the idea of the close phalanx arrayed for battle, which 
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is involved in the original’: and similarly in 2 Cor. 
xX. 5 may ipwpa éerraipopevoy Kata TIS yvwoews TOV 
@cod our translators in rendering the words ‘ Every 
high thing that exalteth itself against the knowledge 
of God,’ appear not to have seen that this expression 
continues the metaphor of the campaign (orparevo- 
peOa) and the fortresses (6éyupwpara) in the context, 
and that the reference is to the siege works thrown 
wp for the purpose of attacking the faith. Again 
the metaphor of xaravapxay is very inadequately 
given in 2 Cor. xi. 9 ‘I was chargeable to no man, 
and in xii. 13, 14 ‘I was not, I will not be, durden- 
some to you’: and the ‘¢horn in the flesh’ in the 
English Version of 2 Cor. xii. 7 has suggested inter- 
‘pretations of S. Paul’s malady, which the original 
axodoy ‘a stake’ does not countenance, and is almost 
as wide of the mark as the Latin stimulus carnis 
which also has led to much misunderstanding. These 
are a few instances out of many, which might be 
given, where a metaphor has suffered from inade- 
quate rendering. 

Other examples also, where no metaphor is in- 
volved, might be multiplied. Thus in Matt. ix. 16, 
Mark ii. 21, it is difficult to see why our translators 
should have abandoned the natural expression ‘un- 


1: Macc. ix. 14 elev "Iovdas Srte Baxxldns cal rd orepéwpa rijs 
wapeuBonfs ev rots degco's. 
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dressed cloth,’ which occurs in the Geneva Testa- 
ment, as a rendering of paxos dyvadov, for ‘new 
cloth,’ contenting themselves with putting ‘raw or 
unwrought’ in the margin, In Matt. xxvi. 36, Mark 
xiv, 32, we read in the English Version of ‘a place 
called Gethsemane’ ; the Greek however is not yapos 
but ywpior, not a place but ‘a parcel of ground’ (as 
it is rendered in John iv. 5), an enclosure, a field or 
garden, and thus corresponds more closely to x«y7ros 
by which S. John describes the same locality though 
without mentioning the name (xviii. 1). In Acts 
i. 3 Omravopevos avtois should not have been trans- 
lated ‘being seen of them,’ for the emphatic word 
érravecGat, which does not occur elsewhere in the 
New Testament, expresses much more than this, and 
‘ showing himself unto them’ would be a better though 
still an inadequate rendering. In Rom. ii. 22 6 Bée- 
Avoaopevos Ta ELdwAra@ fepoovreis the inconsistency of 
the man who pPlunders a heathen temple while pro- 
fessing to loathe an idol, is lost by the rendering 
‘dost thou commit sacrilege’; and indeed it may be 
suspected that our translators misapprehended the 
force of iepoovdeis, more especially as in most of the 
earlier Versions it was translated ‘robbest God of 
his honour’ In Acts xiv. 13 ‘Then the priest of 
Jupiter, which was before their city, brought oxen and 
garlands unto the gates, the English reader inevit- 
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ably thinks of the city-gates; but as the Grcek has 
muda@vas, not muxas, the portal or gateway or vestibule 
of the temple is clearly meant. This was seen by 
Tyndale, who quaintly translates it ‘the church-porch.’ 
In Acts xvii. 29, S. Paul addressing an audience of 
heathen philosophers candescends to adopt the Jan- 
guage familiar to them, and speaks of ro @etoy—an 
expression which does not occur elsewhere in the 
New Testament; but in the English rendering ‘ God- 
head’ this vague philosophical term becomes con- 
crete and precise, as though it had been @eorns in 
the original. In the Acts xiii. 50 and elsewhere o¢ 
oeBopevot, ai cveBopevat, by which S. Luke always 
means ‘ proselytes, worshippers of the one God,’ are 
translated ‘devout’; and hence the strange statement 
(which must perplex many an English reader) that 
‘the Jews stirred up the devout and honourable 
women...and raised persecution against Paul and 
Barnabas.’ In 2 Cor. xiii. 11 xaraptifeoOe is ren- 
dered ‘be perfect’ and in the oth verse thy vyav 
xataptiow ‘your perfection, but the context shows 
that in these parting injunctions S. Paul reiterates 
the leading thought of the Epistles, exhorting the 
Corinthians to compose their differences: and this is 
the meaning of 1 Cor. i. 10 #re 6& Karnpticpévos 
év T@ avt@ vol, where it is better rendered ‘that ye be 
perfectly joined together, etc.’ Lastly, in 1 Tim. iii. 3, 
L. R. II 
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Tit. i. 7, 47) wrapouvoy is translated ‘not given to wine’; 
but in the first passage this idea is already expressed 
by yvndadtov, and natural as the more obvious ren- 
dering might seem, the usage of madpotvos elsewhere 
shows that it denotes ‘a brawler, ‘a guarrelsome 
person’ (which is the alternative meaning offered in 
the margin). 

I will close this section with an illustration, of 
which it is difficult to say whether we should more 
properly class it under the head of lexicography or 
of grammar. XaSPSara is the Aramaic form of the 
Hebrew word for ‘a sabbath’ written out in Greek 
letters. Appearing in this form, it is naturally de- 
clined as a plural ga8Sara, caBBarwv, but never- 
theless retains its proper meaning as a singular. 
How widely this form was known, and how strictly 
it preserved its force as a singular, will appear from 
Horace's ‘ Hodie tricesima sabbata.’ In our Version 
of the New Testament, whenever the meaning is un- 
mistakable it is translated as a singular (eg. Matt. 
xii, 1, 11, Mark i 21, ii, 23, ii. 2, Acts xiii. 14); 
but where the sense is doubtful a plural rendering 
is mostly preferred (e.g. Matt. xii. 5, 10, 12, Mark 
iii. 4). In all these cases however it is much better 
treated as a singular, in accordance with the sense 
which it bears in the same contexts; and in sucha 
passage as Col. ii. 16 ey pépes éoptis 4 veopnvias 4 
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caBfSarov, the plural ‘sabbath-days’ is obviously out 
of place, as co-ordinated with two singular nouns. 
The only passage in the New Testament where 
ca8Sara is distinctly plural is Acts xvii. 2 é7i 
oaSBara tpia, where it is defined by the numeral. 


§ 6, 


Over and above the ordinary questions of trans- 
lation, there is a particular class of words which 
presents special difficulties and needs special atten- 
tion. Proper names, official titles, technical terms, 
which, as belonging to one language and one nation, 
have no direct equivalents in another, must obviously 
be treated in an exceptional way. Are they to 
be reproduced as they stand in the original, or is 
the translator to give the terms most nearly cor- 
responding to them in the language of his version? 
Is he to adopt the policy of despair, or the policy 
of compromise? Or may he invoke either principle 
according to the exigencies of the case? and, if so, 
what laws can be laid down to regulate his practice 
and to prevent caprice ? 

Of this class of words, proper names are the least 
dificult to deal with; and yet even these occasion- 
ally offer perplexing problems. 

The general principles, on which our translators 

II—2 
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proceeded in this matter, are twofold. Fzrst; where 
no familiar English form of a name existcd, they 
retained the form substantially as they found it. In 
other words they reproduced the Hebrew or Chaldce 
form in the Old Testament, and the Greek in the 
New. Secondly, where a proper name had been 
adopted into the English language and become natu- 
ralised there with some modification of form, or where 
the person or place was commonly known in English 
by a name derived from some other language, they 
adopted this English equivalent, however originated. 
Instances of English equivalents arrived at by the 
one process are, Eve, Herod, James, John, Jude, 
Luke, Magdalene, Mary, Peter, Pilate, Saul, Stephen, 
Zebedee, Italy, Rome, etc.: of the other, Assyria, 
Ethiopia, Euphrates, Idumea, Mesopotamia, Persia, 
Syria, etc., Artaxerxes, Cyrus, Darius, etc., for Asshur, 
Cush, Phrath, Edom, Aram-Naharaim, Pharas, Aram, 
etc., Arta-chshashta, Coresh, Daryavesh, etc., in the 
Old Testament’, the more familiar classical forms 
being substituted for the less familiar Hebrew; and 
of Diana, Jupiter, Mercurius, for Artemis, Zeus, 
Hermes, in the, New—the more familiar Latin being 


1 In this however there is great inconsistency. Thus we have Cush 
in Is. xi. 11, but Ethiopia in xviii. 1, etc.; Edom in Is. xi. 14, Ixiii. 1, 
but Idumea in xxxiv. 5,6; Asshur in Hos. xiv. 3, but Assyria elsewhere 
in this same prophet; Javan in Is. Ixvi. 19, but Greece or Grecia in 
the other prophets; and so with other words. 
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substituted for the less familiar Greek: while in some 
few cases, eg. Egypt, Tyre’, etc, both modifying 
influences have been at work; the Hebrew has been 
replaced by the Greek, and this again has been 
Anglicised in form. In the instructions given to our 
translators it was so ordered: ‘The names of the 
prophets and the holy writers with the other names 
of the text to be retained as nigh as may be, 
according as they were vulgarly used.’ 

With these principles no fault can be found ; 
but the result of their application is not always 
satisfactory. Our translators are not uniformly con- 
sistent with themselves; and moreover time has very 
considerably altered the conditions of the problem 
as it presents itself now. 

(1) The frst of these principles, though it com- 
mends itself to our own age, was not allowed to pass 
unquestioned, when first asserted. At the era of 
the Reformation, the persons mentioned in the Old 
Testament were commonly known (so far as they were 
known at all) through the Septuagint and Vulgate 
forms. Thus Ochosias stood for Ahaziah, Achab for 
Ahab, Sobna for Shebnah, Elias for Elijah, Eliseus 
for Elisha, Roboam for Rehoboam, Josaphat for 
Jehoshaphat, Abdias for Obadiah, and the like. In 


1 Yet ‘Tyre’ and ‘Tyrus’ are employed indifferently, and without 
any rule, in the Old Testament. 
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Coverdale’s Bible these forms are generally retained ; 
but in the later English Versions there is a tendency 
to substitute the Hebrew forms, or forms more nearly 
approaching to them. 

In the two Versions, which held the ground when 
our Authorised Version was set on foot—the Bishops’ 
Bible and the Geneva Bible—this tendency had 
reached the utmost limit which the English language 
seemed to allow. In Miinster’s Latin Bible indeed 
an attempt had been made to reproduce the Hebrew 
forms with exactness; and accordingly the names 
of Isaiah, Jeremiah, and Ezekiel there appear as 
Jesahiahu, Irmeiahu, and Iechezchel. This extreme 
point however was never reached by any of our 
English translators; but still in the Geneva Bible 
the names of the patriarchs are written Izhak and 
Iaakob, and in the Bishops’ Bible we meet with such 
forms as Amariahu, Zachariahu. 

This tendency was not left unassailed. Gregory 
Martin in his attack on the ‘English Bibles used 
and authorised since the time of the schism,’ published 
at Rheims in 1582, writes as follows: 


Of one thing we can by no means excuse you, but it must 
savour vanity or novelty or both. As when you affect new 
strange words which the people are not acquainted withal, but 
it is rather Hebrew to them than English: pada cepres dvopd- 
(ovres, as Demosthenes speaketh, uttering with great counte- 
nance and majesty. ‘Against him came up Nabuchadnezzar, 
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King of Babel” 2 Par. xxxvi. 6, for ‘ Nabuchodonosor king of 
Babylon’; ‘Saneherib’ for ‘Sennacherib’; ‘Michaiah’s pro- 
phecy’ for ‘Michzea’s’; ‘Jehoshaphat’s prayer’ for ‘Josaphat’s’: 
‘Uzza slain’ for ‘Oza’; ‘when Zerubbabel went about to build 
the temple’ for ‘Zorobabel’; ‘remember what the Lord did to 
Miriam’ for ‘ Marie,’ Deut. xxxiv; and in your first! translation 
‘Elisa’ for ‘Eliszeus’; ‘Pekahia’ and ‘ Pekah’ for ‘Phaceia’ and 
*Phacee’; ‘Uziahu’ for ‘Ozias’; ‘Thiglath-peleser’ for ‘Teglath- 
phalasar’; ‘Ahaziahu’ for ‘Ochozias’; ‘Peka son of Remaliahu’ 
for ‘Phacee son of Romelia.’ And why say you not as well 
‘Shelomoh’ for ‘Salomoh,’ and ‘Coresh’ for ‘Cyrus,’ and so 
alter every word from the known sound and pronunciation 
thereof? Is this to teach the people, when you speak Hebrew, 
rather than English? Were it goodly hearing (think you) to 
say for ‘Jesus’ ‘Jeshuah’; and for ‘Marie’ his mother ‘ Miriam’; 
and for ‘Messias’ ‘Messiach’; and ‘John’ ‘Jachannan’; and 
such-like monstrous novelties? which you might as well do, 
and the people would understand you as well, as when your 
preachers say, ‘Nabucadnezer King of Babel.’ 


To these charges Fulke gives this brief and sen- 
sible reply: 


Seeing the most of the proper names of the Old Testament 
were unknown to the people before the Scriptures were read in 
English, it was best to utter them according to the truth of their 
pronunciation in Hebrew, rather than after the common corrup- 
tion which they had received in the Greek and Latin tongues. 
But as for those names which were known to the people out of 
the New Testament, as Jesus, John, Mary, etc., it had been folly 


1 se. the Great Bible, which was the first Dible in use after ‘the 
schism’; the edition to which Martin refers is that of 1562. The two 
Bibles, to which Martin’s strictures mostly apply, are the Genevan 
and the Bishops’, as being most commonly used when he wrote. See 
Fulke's Defence, etc. p. 67 sq. 
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to have taught men to sound them otherwise than after the 
Greek declination, in which we find them}. 


The attack however was so far successful, that the 
revisers who produced our Authorised Translation 
seem to have adopted in each case from the current 
Versions those forms which least offended the English 
eye or ear, even though farther removed from the 
Hebrew. Thus in the examples already given, they 
write Isaac, Jacob, in preference to Izhak, Iaakob 
of the Geneva Bible, and Amariah, Zachariah in 
preference to Amariahu, Zachariahu of the Bishops’. 

With the general treatment of the Old Testament 
names I have no desire to find fault: perhaps the 
forms in our English Bible approach as nearly to the 
Hebrew as is desirable. But, when we compare the 
New Testament with the Old, some important ques- 
tions arise. 

In favour of retaining the old Septuagint and 
Vulgate forms in preference to introducing the 
Hebrew, there was this strong argument; that the 
same person thus appeared under the same name in 
the New Testament as in the Old. The English 
reader did not need to be informed that Eliseus was 
the same as Elisha, Ozias as Uzziah, Salathiel as 
Shealtiel, etc. Now he has not this advantage. Even 


1 Fulke’s Defence of the English Translctions of the Bible, p. 588 sq. 
(Parker Society’s edition). 
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supposing that the identity of persons is recognised, 
much unconscious misconception still remains in 
particular cases. It is very difficult for instance for 
an English reader, who has not read or thought on 
the subject, to realise the fact that the Elias, whom 
the Jews expected to appear in Messiah’s days, was 
not some weird mythical being, or some merely sym- 
bolical person, but the veritable Elijah who lived on 
earth, in flesh and blood, in the days of Ahab. ‘Let 
us just seek to realize to ourselves,’ says Archbishop 
Trench, ‘the difference in the amount of awakened 
attention among a country congregation, which Matt. 
Xvii. 10 would create, if it were read thus: “ And his 
disciples asked him, saying, Why then say the scribes 
that £/zjah must first come?” as compared with what 
it now is likely to create. And this argument 
applies, though in a less degree, to the scene of the 
transfiguration. It is most important, as the same 
writer has observed, to ‘keep vivid and strong the 
relations between the Old and New Testament in 
the minds of the great body of English hearers and 
readers of Scripture’.’ 

I imagine that few would deny the advantage of 
substituting the more familiar Old Testament names 
in such cases for the less familiar Septuagint forms 
preserved in the New; but many more may question 

1 Trench Asthorised Version, p. 41. 
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whether such a substitution is legitimate, and I ven- 
ture therefore to add a few words in defence of this 
reform which I should wish to see introduced. — 

If at this point we were to invoke the second 
principle (which has been mentioned above and will 
be considered presently), that whenever a familiar 
English form of a name occurs, this shall be substi- 
tuted for the original, eg. John for Ioannes, James 
for Iacobos, Mary for Mariam, this principle alone 
would justify the change which I am advocating. For, 
to our generation at least, the familiar English names 
of the Old Testament personages are Elijah, Elisha, 
Isaiah, etc.; and therefore on this ground alone the 
Greek forms Elias, Eliseus, Esaias, should give place 
to them. In the 16th and 17th centuries it might be 
a question between Esay, Esaie, Esaias, Isaiah; be- 
tween Abdy, Abdias, Obadiah; between Jeremy, Jere- 
mias, Jeremiah; between Osee, Oseas, Osea, Hosea 
(or Hoshea); between Sophony, Sophonia, Sophonias, 
Zephaniah ; between Aggeus, Haggeus, Haggai; and 
the like: but now long familiarity has decided irre- 
vocably in favour of the last forms in each case, and 
there is every reason why the less familiar modes of 
representing the names should give place to the more 
familiar. But, quite independently of this considera- 
tion of familiarity, we should merely be exercising 
the legitimate functions of translators, if in most 
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cases we were to return to the Old Testament forms. 
For (with very few exceptions) the Greek forms repre- 
sent the original names as nearly as the vocables 
and the genius of the Greek language permit; and 
in translating it is surely allowable to neglect the 
purely Greek features in the words. This applies 
especially to terminations, such as Jeremias, Jonas, 
Manasses, for Jeremiah, Jonah, Manasseh ; and in fact 
the name Elias itself is nothing more than ‘Elijah’ 
similarly formed, for the Hebrew word could not 
have been written otherwise in Greek. It applies also 
to the change of certain consonants. Thus a Greek 
had no choice but to represent the s sound by a sim- 
ple s. Like the men of Ephraim, the Greeks could 
not frame to pronounce the word Shibboleth right ; 
and it is curious to observe to what straits the Alex- 
andrian translator of the narrative in the book of 
Judges (xii. 5, 6) is driven in his attempt to render 
the incident into this language’, Remembering this, 
we shall at once replace Cis (Acts xiii. 21) by Kish‘, 
and Aser (Luke ii. 36, Rev. vii. 6) by Asher; while the 
English reader will at length discover that the un- 
familiar Saron, connected with the history of AEneas 


1 He can only say eld» 87 ordxus [A has elrare 3) otvOnua]* xal od 
xarevOuve [A Kal xarnvduvay] rov Aadjou ofrws. 

2 It is not easy to see why our translators should have written Cis, 
Core, rather than Kis, Kore. 
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(Acts ix. 35), is the well-known Sharon of Old Testa- 
ment history. Combining this principle of change 
with the foregoing, we should restore Elisha in place 
of Eliseus. For the Hebrew gutturals again the Greeks 
had no equivalent, and were obliged either to omit 
them or to substitute the nearest sound which their 
language afforded. On this principle they frequently 
represented the final M by an e’; and hence the forms 
Core, Noe, which therefore we should without scruple 
replace by the more familiar Korah, Noah. In the 
middle of a word it was often represented by a y, 
while our Old Testament translators in this and other 
positions give an £; and thus there is no reason why 
Rachab, Ackaz, should stand in the New Testament 
for Rakab, Akaz in the Old. Again, the fact that 
‘the aspirate, though pronounced, was never written in 
Greek should be taken into account; and any diverg- 
ence from the Hebrew form which can be traced 
to this cause might be neglected; thus Agar, Eze- 
kias would be replaced by Hagar, Hezekiah, and 
Josaphat, Roboam, by Jchoshaphat, Rehoboam*®. By 


1 The genealogies at the beginning of the Books of Chronicles in the 
LXX offer very many instances of this change. Sometimes this final e 
represents an Y or a 71. 

3 For ‘PaaS (Heb. xi. 31, James ii. 25) our translators have boldly 
written ‘Rahab.’ While speaking of aspirates, it may be mentioned 
that in the edition of 1611 the normal spelling in the New Testament is 
‘Hicrusalem’; the only exceptions which I have noticed being 1 Cor. 
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adopting this principle of ncglecting mere pcculiari- 
ties and imperfections of the Greek in the repre- 
sentation of the Hebrew names, and thus endea-— 
vouring to reproduce the original form which has 
undergone the modification, we should in almost 
every important instance bring the names in the Old 
and New Testament into conformity with each other. 
A very few comparatively trifling exceptions would 
still remain, where the Greek form cannot be so ex- 
plained. These might be allowed to stand; or if the 
identity of the person signified was beyond question ~ 
(e.g. Aram and Ram), the Old Testament form might 
be replaced in the text, and the Greek form given 
in the margin. 

(2) The second of the two principles, which were 
enunciated above as guiding our English translators, 
also requires some consideration. 

Under this head the zxconststency of our Author- 
ised Version will need correction, for it is incapable 
of defence. If the prophet was to be called Osee' 


xvi. 3, Gal. i. 17, 18, ii. 1, iv. 25, 26, Heb. xii. 22, and the headings of 
some chapters (e.g. Acts xxi, Rev. xxi), where ‘Ierusalem’ appears. 
On the other hand in the Old Testament it is ‘ Terusalem,’ though 
‘Hierusalem’ occurs in the heading of 2 Sam. xiv. 

1 It may be questioned whether this word should be pronounced asa 
dissyllable, the double ¢ being regarded as an English termination as in 
Zebedee, Pharisee, etc., or as a trisyllable, the word being considered 
as a reproduction of the Greek ‘Noné. 

On the other hand there can, I think, be no doubt that the modern 
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in the New Testament (Rom. ix. 25), there is no 
reason why he should have remained Hosea in the 
Old. If the country appears as Greece in Zechariah 
(ix. 13) and in the Acts (xx. 2), why should it be 
named Grecia in the book of Daniel (viii. 21, x. 20, 
xi. 2)? Ifthe inhabitants of this country are Greeks 
in the New Testament, why should they be Grecians 
in the Old (Joel iii. 6)"? If Mark is substituted for 
Marcus in some passages (Acts xii. 12, 25, xv. 39, 


fashion of pronouncing the final ¢ of Magdalene, as though it represented 
. the 7 of the original, is erroneous. The word is far older than the 
translations made from the Greek in the 16th and 17th centuries, and 
came from the Latin. Though in the A.V. (1611) the spelling is 
always ‘Magdalene,’ yet in the earlier Versions it is indifferently 
Magdalen and Magdalene. Wycliffe writes it ‘Mawdeleyn’—a pronun- 
ciation which has survived in the names of our Colleges and in the 
adjective ‘maudlin.’ There is no more reason for sounding the last 
letter in Magdalene, than in Urbane (Rom. xvi. 9). 

This last word is printed ‘ Urbane,’ in all the early editions of the 
A.V. which I have consulted (1611, 1612, 1617, 1629, 1630, 1637). 
On the other hand the earlier Versions without exception, so far as I 
have noticed, have ‘ Urban’ or ‘ Urbanus.’ In the Authorised Version 
(1611) these final ¢’s were common; thus we find Hebrewe, Jewe, 
Marke, Romane, Samaritane, etc. 

1 In the New Testament ‘Grecian’ is reserved for "EXAymoris, while 
‘Greek’ represents"EA\y». This distinction is good, as far as it goes ; 
but in order to convey any idea to an English reader’ EAAymor?}s should 
be translated by ‘Grecian Jew’ or by some similar phrase. 

As"E)A7 is translated ‘Gentile’ without hesitation elsewhere (e.g. 
1 Cor. x. 32, xii. 13), it is strange that this rendering is not adopted 
for ‘E\Aqvis, where it would have avoided an apparent contradiction, 
Mark vii. 26 ‘A Greek, a Syrophenician by nation.’ 
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2 Tim. iv. 11), why should Marcus have been allowed to 
stand in others (Col. iv. 10, Philem. 24, 1 Pet. v. 13)? 
Nay, so far does this inconsistency go, that Jeremy 
and Jeremias occur in the same Gospel (Matt. ii. 17, 
xvi. 14): Luke and Lucas in two companion Epistles 
sent at the same time, from the same place, and to 
the same destination (Col. iv. 14, Philem. 24); and 
Timothy and Timotheus in the same chapter of the 
same Epistle (2 Cor. i. 1, 19). In all these cases the 
form which is zow the most familiar should be 
consistently adopted. This rule would substitute 
Jeremiah for Jeremy, but on the other hand it would 
prefer Mark to Marcus. At the same time both 
Cretes (Acts ii. 11) and Cretians (Tit. 1 12) would 
disappear, and Cretans take their place. 

This principle, if consistently carried out, would 
rule one very important example. Familiar usage, 
which requires that the name JESUS should be re- 
tained when it designates the most sacred Person of 
all, no less imperatively demands that Foshua shall 
be substituted when the great captain of Israel and 
conqueror of Palestine is intended. For the same 
reason we speak of the Patriarch as acob and the 
Apostle as Fames; of the sister of Moses as Miriam, 
and the mother of the Lord as Mary. It so happens 
that both the passages in which the name Jesus de- 
signates the Israelite captain (Acts vii. 45, Heb. iv. &) 
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are more or less obscure either from difficulties in 
the context or from defects of translation; and the 
endless confusion, which is created in the minds of 
the uneducated by the retention of this form, is a 
matter of everyday experience. 

This last example leads me to speak of another 
point. There can be little doubt that, when the same 
person is intended, the same form should be adopted 
throughout. But what should be done, when the 
name which has a familiar English form applies to 
unfamiliar persons? Thus the English Fokn corre- 
sponds to the Greek "Iwavns or "Iwavyns, and to the 
Hebrew Fehohanan or Fokanan (JW or JIM). 
Are we then in every case to substitute John, where 
either the Greek or the Hebrew form occurs? No 
one would think of displacing John the Baptist, or 
John the son of Zebedee, or John surnamed Mark. 
But what are we to do with the Old Testament per- 
sonages bearing this name? What with those who 
are mentioned in S. Luke’s genealogy, where appa- 
rently the name occurs more than once in forms more 
or less disguised (iii. 24 (?), 27, 30)? What with 
John i. 42, xxi. 15, 16, 17, where our English Version 
gives ‘Simon son of Jona,’ but where the true reading 
in the original is doubtless "Iwavov? I do not know 
that any universal rule can be laid down; but pro- 
bably the practice, adopted by our translators, of 
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reproducing the name when it occurs in the Hebrew 
form, and translating it when in the Greek, would be 
generally approved. Yet perhaps an exception might 
be made of John i. 42, xxi. 15, 16, 17, where it is 
advisable either in the text or in the margin to show 
the connexion of form with the Bapiwva of Matt. 
xvi. 17, Again, in the English Version there is the 


1 This form Iw» may represent two distinct Hebrew names: (1) 131° 
‘A dove,’ the prophet’s name, Jonah: (2) {3M1\* ‘The grace of Jehovah,’ 
Johanan or John. This last is generally written "Iwavay or "Iwayns (the 
form *Iwdés»ns with the double » has inferior support). Contracted it 
becomes "Iwvay or "Iwnd, the first a being liable to be slurred over in 
pronunciation, because the Hebrew accent falls on the last syllable. 
For ’Iwvay see 1 Chron. xii. 12 (A, Iway &), xxvi. 3 (A), Neb. vi. 18 
(B), Ezra x. 6 (N corr. from Iwayay), « Esdr. ix. 1 (B), Luke iii. 27 
(v. 1.), iii. 30 (v. 1.); for Iwvd, 2 Kings xxv. 23 (B), Luke iii. 30 (v. 1.). 
Thus the vids "Iwavyou of S. John is equivalent to the Bapwva of S. 
Matthew. The longer form of the name of S. Peter’s father was pre- 
served also in the Gospel of the Hebrews, as we learn from a marginal 
note in an early cursive MS (see Tischendorf, Votit. Cod. Sin. p. 58) 
on Matt. xvi. 17, Bapswrd 7d "Iovdaixds vid "Iwdyrov; and in an extant 
fragment inserted in the Latin translation of Origen 1” Matt. xix. 19 
(111. p. 671 sq., ed. Delarue), but omitted in the Greek, we read 
‘Simon fili Joanne, facilius est camelum etc.’ From not understanding 
that the two are forms of the same name, some harmonizer devised the 
statement which we find in a list of Apostles preserved in the Paris 
MSS Reg. 1789, 1026 (quoted by Cotelier, Patr. Apost. 1. p. 275), Iérpos 
cal ’Avdpdéas adeAgol, éx warpds 'Iwva, unrpds "Iwayya, or as it is otherwise 
read éx warpds *Iwds»vov, wnrpds "Iwvds. Our Lord seems to allude to 
the meaning of the word in Matt. xvi. 17 ‘Blessed art thou, Simon 
Bar Jona (Son of the Grace of God), for flesh and blood did not reveal 
it unto thee, but my Father which is in heaven.’ There is probably a 
similar allusion in all the passages in S. John. 

L. R. 12 
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greatest confusion in the forms of another name, Fz- 
dah, Fudas, Fuda, Fude. Thus the patriarch is called 
both Fuda and Fudah in the same context (Heb. vii. 
14, viii. 8), and Fudas and Fuda in parallel narratives 
(Matt. i. 2, 3, Luke iti. 33): and again, the brother of 
Jesus is called Fudas in one Evangelist (Matt. xiii. 
55) and Fuda in another (Mark vi. 3). The principle 
of familiarity suggests Fude for the writer of the 
Epistle; Fudak for the patriarch and the tribe and 
country named from him; and Fudas for Iscariot and 
for the other less known persons bearing the name; 
while Juda, which occurs for the patriarch or tribe 
(Luke iii. 33, Heb. vii. 14, Rev. v. 5, vii. 5) and the 
country (Matt. ii. 6, Luke i. 39), as well as for other 
unknown persons (Luke iii. 26 (?), 30), ought to dis- 
appear wholly. And so far as regards Judah and Judas, 
it would be well to follow this principle; but, when 
the name is used of the author of the Epistle, though 
Jude might (if it were thought fit) be retained in the 
title, yet Judas should be substituted for Jude in the 
opening verse, so as not to preclude the identification 
of this person with the Lord’s brother (which is highly 
probable), or again with his namesake in S. Luke’s 
lists of the Apostles (which has commended itself to 
many). 

An error greater than any hitherto mentioned is 
the rendering of the female name Euodia (Evodtay 
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Phil. iv. 2) by the masculine Euodias'; while con- 
versely it seems probable that we should render the 
name ‘Jouvviavy, one of S. Paul’s kinsfolk, who was 
‘noted among the Apostles’ (Rom. xvi. 7), by Junias 
(z.¢. Junianus), not Junia. 

Whether in certain cases a name should be re- 
tained or translated, will be a matter of question ; 
but no defence can be offered for the inconsistency of 
retaining ‘ Areopagus’ in Acts xvii. 19 and rendering 
it ‘Mars-hill’ three verses below. Nor again is there 
any reason why xpaviov to7mos should be translated 
‘A (or the) place of a skull’ in three Gospels (Matt. 
XXVviil. 33, Mark xv. 22, John xix. 17), and o rozros 
6 KaXovpevos xpaviov ‘The place which is called Ca/- 
vary’ in the fourth (Luke xxili. 33)", In all places 
where it is possible, the practice of rendering seems to 
be preferable; and by the ‘Three Taverns’ a fresh 
touch is added to the picture of S. Paul’s journey 
(Acts xxviii. 15), which would have been yet moré 
vivid if consistently therewith our translators had 
rendered "Azrriov Popov ‘The Market of Appius,’ as 
it stands in the Geneva Version®. 

1 See above, p. 142. 

* The word ‘Jewry’ which was common in the older Versions for 
Judah or Judzea, has almost disappeared in the Authorised Version of 
the New Testament, but still remains in two passages (Luke xxiii. 5, 
John vii. 1). In Dan, v. 13 ‘The children of the captivity of Judah, 
whom the king my father brought out of Jewry,’ the same word in the 
original is rendered both ‘Judah’ and ‘Jewry.’ 


* Another fault is the rendering both Potg, the haven of Crete 
I2—2 
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The question between reproduction and transla- 
tion becomes more important when we turn from 
proper names to Official titles and technical terms, 
such as weights, measures, and the like. In the Old 
Testament our translators have frequently adopted 
the former principle, e.g. bath, cor, ephah, etc.: in the 
New, they almost universally adhere to the latter. 

In a Versien which aims at being popular rather 
than literary, the latter course seems to be amply 
justified’, Yet, when the principle is conceded, the 
application is full of difficulty. The choice very 
often lies between giving a general expression which 


(Acts xxvii. 12), and Dowlxy, the country of Phoenicia (Acts xi. 19, 
xv. 3), by the same word ‘Phenice’ (after the Bishops’ and Geneva 
Bibles); while conversely Pocwfxy has two different renderings, ‘Phenice’ 
(xi. 19, xv. 3), and ‘Phenicia’ (xxi. 2), The older Versions generally, 
as late as the Great Bible, have ‘ Phenices’ or ‘Phenyces’ for both words. 
Did our translators intend the final ¢ of ‘Phenice,’ when it represents 
Pheenix, to be mute, on the analogy of Beatrix, Beatrice ? 

1 At all events, whichever course is adopted, it should be carried out 
consistently. Thus there is no reason why ‘Paffi should be sometimes 
reproduced in the English Version (Matt. xxiii. 7, 8, John i. 38, 49, 
iii. 2, 26, vi. 25) and sometimes rendered ‘Master’ (Matt. xxvi. 25, 49, 
Mark ix. §, xi. a1, xiv. 45, John iv. 31, ix. 2, xi. 8), or in like manner 
why ‘Paffourl, which only occurs twice, should be once translated 
‘Lord’ (Mark x. 51) and once retained (John xx. 16). 

In the same way the word rdoxa, which is generally rendered ‘Pass- 
over,’ is represented once and only once by ‘Easter’ (Acts xii. 4). 
This is a remnant of the earlier Versions in which racxa is commonly 
translated so, even in such passages as Luke xxii. 1 4 éoprh rw dgvpcop 
h Neyouévn wdoxa ‘which is called Easter,’ where however the Geneva 
and Bishops’ Bibles substitute ‘ Passover.’ 
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conveys no very definite idea, and adopting some 
technical term which is precise enough to the English 
ear but suggests a conception more or less at variance 
with the original. 

How, for instance, are we to treat av@vmaros? 
Wycliffe reproduced the Latin ‘proconsul.’ The 
earlier Versions of the Reformed Church generally 
give ‘ruler of the country,’ ‘ruler’ The Authorised 
Version adopts the rendering of the Geneva and 
Bishops’ Bibles, ‘deputy of the country, ‘deputy.’ 
This last has now nothing to recommend it. In the 
16th century, when the Lord Lieutenant of Ireland was 
styled Deputy, the word would convey a sufficiently 
precise idea; but now it suggests a wrong conception, 
if it suggests any at all. What sense, for instance, 
can an English reader attach to the words ‘ The law 
is open, and there are deputies’ (Acts xix. 38), which 
in the Authorised Version are given as the rendering 
of adyopatos dyovras’ ai avOvrrarol eioww? The term 
which in the 19th century corresponds most nearly 
to the deputy of the 16th is Aeutenant-governor, and 
indeed the Geneva Testament did in one passage 


1 Why the slovenly translation ‘the law is open’ should have been 
allowed to remain it is difficult to see. In the margin our translators 
suggest ‘the court days are kept.’ They would have earned our 
gratitude if in this and other cases they had acted with more boldness 
and placed in the text the more correct renderings which they have been 
content to suggest in the margin. 
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(Acts xvili. 12) translate av@umaros by ‘lieutenant of 
the country,’ but this rendering was dropped in the 
Geneva Bible, and not taken up again. To this pre- 
cise language however exception might be taken; 
and if so, we should be obliged to fall back on some 
general term, such as ‘governor,’ ‘chief-magistrate,’ 
or the like. With the rendering of ypayparevs, ‘town- 
clerk,’ in Acts xix. 35, I should not be disposed to 
find fault, for it is difficult to suggest a more exact 
equivalent. In the context of the same passage how- 
ever (ver. 31) an English reader would not understand 
that the ‘vuders of Asia’ were officers appointed to 
preside at the festivals, and perhaps ‘presidents of 
Asia’ might be substituted with advantage (for the 
word occurs in the English Bible), though it is im- 
possible entirely to remove an obscurity which exists 
also in the Greek ’Acudpyns. In Rom. xvi. 23 the 
substitution of ‘treasurer’ for ‘chamberlain’ in the 
rendering of 06 oixovdpos THs moNEwS Would be an im- 
provement’; for ‘treasurer’ again is a good Biblical 
word, and we do not use ‘chamberlain’ to describe 
such an officer as is here intended’. 

On the whole however the rendering of official 
titles in our Version is fairly adequate and cannot be 


1 Wycliffe has ‘treasurer,’ the Rheims Version ‘cofferer’: while 
the Versions of the Reformed Church render it ‘chamberlain.’ 
2 Perhaps I ought to except the Chamberlain of the City of London. 
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much improved. If there is occasionally some incon- 
sistency and want of method, as for instance when 
xAdapyos is translated ‘chief-captain’ and éxarovrap- 
xos reproduced as ‘centurion’ in the same context’ 
(Acts xxi. 31, 32, xxii. 24—26, xxiii. 17—23), still 
these renderings have established a prescriptive right, 
and an adequate reason must be shown for disturbing 
them. In Acts xvi. 35, 38 paSdoiyoe ‘lictors’ is well 
rendered ‘sergeants’; and in xxviii. 16 the translation 
of orparorredapyns, the pracfectus practorio, as ‘captain 
of the guard’ is a great improvement on the less 
precise renderings of the earlier Versions; ‘chief- 
captain of the host’ (Tyndale, Great Bible, Bishops’), 
‘chief-captain’ (Coverdale), ‘general captain’ (Geneva); 
and with the addition of one word might very well 
stand, ‘ chief-captain (or captain-general) of the guard.’ 
On the other hand in Mark vi. 27 oqexovXatwp, which 
signifies ‘a soldier of the guard,’ should not have been 
rendered ‘executioner’ (in the earlier Versions it is 
‘hangman’), for this term describes a mere accident of 
his office. 

But if official titles are on the whole fairly ren- 
dered, this is not the case with another class of 
technical terms, denoting coins, weights, and measures. 

As regards coins, the smaller pieces are more 


1 Some of the older Versions translate the words ‘upper’ or ‘high 
captain,’ and ‘under captain,’ respectively. 
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adequately translated than the larger. No better 
rendering than ‘mite’ is possible for Xemroyv, or than 
‘farthing’ for codpavrns ‘quadrans’; and the relation 
of the two coins is thus preserved (Mark xii. 42 Xerra 
dv0, 8 éoriv xodpavrns). But from this point the inade- 
quacy and inconsistency begin. Why aocapioy, the 
late Greek diminutive used for the as, of which there- 
fore the xodpavrns is a fourth part, should still be 
translated a farthing’ (which elsewhere represents 
xodpavrns) rather than a penny, it is difficult to see 
(Matt. x. 29, Luke xii. 6). And, as we advance in 
the scale, the disproportion between the value of the 
original coin and the English substitute increases. 
Thus the denarius, a silver piece of the value origi- 
nally of ten and afterwards of sixteen asses, is always 
rendered a jenny. Its absolute value, as so much 
weight in metal, is as nearly as possible the same. as 
the French franc. Its relative value, as a purchasing 
power, in an age and a country where provisions were 
much cheaper, was considerably more. Now, it so 
happens that in almost every case where the word 
Snvapcov occurs in the New Testament it is connected 
with the idea of a /:beral or large amount; and yet 
in these passages the English rendering names a sum 


1 In Matth. x. 29 the Geneva Testament (1557) had rendered 
dochpuv by a half-penny (as Wycliffe), and similarly 300 doodpa in 
Luke xii. 6 by a fenmy. The rest give it ‘a farthing,’ as in the A. V. 
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which is absurdly small. Thus the Good Samaritan, 
whose generosity is intended to appear throughout, 
on leaving takes out ‘two pence’ and gives them to 
the innkeeper to supply the further wants of the 
wounded man. Thus again the owner of the vine- 
yard, whose liberality is contrasted with the niggardly 
envious spirit, the ‘evil eye’ of others, gives, as a 
day’s wages, a penny to each man. It is unnecessary 
to ask what impression the mention of this sum will 
leave on the minds of an uneducated peasant or shop- 
keeper of the present day. Even at the time when 
our Version was made and when wages were lower, 
it must have seemed wholly inadequate’. The in- 
adequacy again appears, though not so prominently, 
in the two. hundred pence, the sum named as insuf- 
ficient to supply bread to the five thousand (Mark vi. 
37, John vi. 7), and similarly in other cases (eg. 
Mark xiv. 5, John xii. 5, Luke vii. 41). Lastly, 
in the Book of the Revelation (vi. 6) the announce- 
ment, which in the original implies famine prices, 


1 The rendering ‘a penny’ was probably handed down in this familiar 
parable from the time when this sum would be no inadequate remunera- 
tion for a day’s labour; but long before the Versions of the Reformed 
Church were made this had ceased to be the case. Even in Henry 
the VIEIth’s reign a labourer earned from sixpence to eightpence a 
day (Froude 1. p. 39 sq.); though after the Restoration the rate of 
wages does not seem to have advanced much upon this amount (see 
Macaulay I. p. 413). 
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is rendered in our English Version, ‘A measure of 
wheat for a penny, and three measures of barley 
for a penny. The fact is that the word vot, 
here translated ‘measure,’ falls below the amount 
of a quart, while the word Snvdpiov, here trans- 
lated ‘a penny, approaches towards the value of 
a shilling. To the English reader the words must 
convey the idea of enormous plenty’. Another word 
adrachma occurs in the parable of the lost money in 
S. Luke xv. 8, 9, where it is translated pzece of silver. 
Yet the Greek drachma is so nearly equal in value 
to the Roman denarius, that it may be questioned 
whether the same coin is not meant by both terms’; 
and, if piece of silver or stluver-piece is a reasonable 
translation of drachma, it might very well be em- 
ployed to render denarius. Again, in the incident 
relating to the tribute-money (Matt. xvii. 24 sq.) 
mention is made of two different coins or sums of 
money, the didrachma and the stater, the latter being 

1 A ‘measure’ in some parts of England is or was equivalent to a 
Winchester bushel. At all events it would suggest a large rather than 
a small quantity. 

* See Plin. M. 7. xxi. 109 ‘Drachma Attica denarii argentei habet 
pondus.’ This parable does not occur in S. Matthew and S. Mark, 
and must have been derived by S. Luke from some independent 
source. Hence, as addressing Greek readers chiefly, he would not 
unnaturally name a Greek coin in preference. Similarly it was seen 


above (p. 124) that épewy is confined to S. Luke in that portion of his 
narrative which does not run parallel with the other two Evangelists. 
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double of the former; and this relation of value is 
important, and should have been preserved if possible, 
because it explains our Lord’s words, ‘Take it (the 
stater) and give unto them /or me and for thee’ In 
our Version however didrachma is rendered ‘ tribute- 
money, tribute,’ and stater ‘a piece of money. Of 
larger amounts mina (yva) is translated a ‘pound’ 
in one parable (Luke xix. 13)'; while in two others 
(Matt. xviii. 24 sq., xxv. 14 sq.) talent is allowed 
to stand. From the latter of these comes the second- 
ary metaphorical sense of the word ‘talent,’ which has 
entirely superseded the literal meaning in common 
language, 

The treatment of measures again is extremely 
loose. The perpnrys indeed is fairly rendered ‘ firkin’ . 
in John ii.6; and the modius appears as ‘bushel’ (Matt. 
v. 15, Mark iv. 21, Luke xi. 33), where the English 
measure, though greatly in excess of the Latin, which 
is about a peck, may nevertheless remain undisturbed, 
since nothing depends on exactness. With these ex- 
ceptions, the one word ‘measure’ is made to do duty 
for all the terms which occur in the original. Thus 
in Rev. vi. 6, already quoted, it stands for a yotnE, 


1 The Wycliffite Versions have ‘besaunt’ for ura here ; but the care- 
lessness with which the word is used appears from the fact that they 
employ it also to render drachma on the one hand (Luke xv. 8) and 
taicntum on the other (Matt. xviii. 24 (v. L.), xxv. 16). 
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something under a quart; and in other passages it 
represents not less than three Hebrew measures, the 
oaroy or seah (Matt. xiii. 33, Luke xiii. 21), the Baros, 
the bath or ephah, and the xopos, the cor or homer 
(both in Luke xvi. 6, 7), though the seah is one-third 
of the bath, and the bath one-tenth of the cor. In the 
former of these two passages from the Gospels accu- 
racy is unimportant, for the ‘three measures of meal’ 
in the parable will tell their tale equally, whatever 
may be the contents of the measure: though even 
here we may regret that our translators deserted the 
more precise ‘ peck, which they found in some of the 
older Versions. But in Luke xvi. 6, 7, where the 
bath and the cor are mentioned in the same context, 
they should certainly be distinguished. The sxopor 
olrov might very well be rendered ‘ guarters of wheat’ 
with Tyndale and several of the older Versions. 
For the Batoe édalov it is more difficult to find an 
equivalent: Wycliffe renders Barovs by ‘barrels’; the 
Rheims Version by ‘pipes.’ In Rev. vi. 6 it is still 
more important to aim at precision, because the ex- 
tremity of the famine only appears when the proper 
relation between the measure and the price is pre- 
served. Here yotw£ might very well be translated 
‘a quart,’ 
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§ 7. 


This discussion has heen occupied hitherto with 
questions affecting the correctness of our Version, as 
representing the Greek. It remains to consider the 
English in itself, as a literary production rather than 
as a translation, and to ask how far it is capable of 
amendment from this point of view. 

And here I certainly amt not disposed to dissent 
from the universal verdict, in which those least dis- 
posed to stubborn conservatism have most heartily 
concurred, and which has been reasserted only the 
more emphatically since the question of revision was 
started. But those who have studied our English 
Version most carefully, and therefore have entered 
most fully into its singular merits, will be the least 
disposed to deny that here and there the reviser’s 
hand may be employed with advantage. 

Under this head the archaisms demand to be 
considered first. Whatever may have been the feel- 
ing in generations past, there is no disposition in the 
present age to alter the character of our Version. 
The stately rhythm and the archaic colouring are 
alike sacred in the eyes of all English-speaking peo- 
ples. On the other hand it must be borne in mind 
that our Version addresses itself not to archzolo- 
gists and critics, but to plain folk. And these two 
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considerations combined should guide the pen of the 
reviser. So long as an archaism is intelligible, let it 
by all means be retained. If it is misleading or am- 
biguous or inarticulate, the time for removing it has 
come. 

As examples of innocent archaisms we might 
quote ‘bewray, ‘despite, ‘list, ‘strait,’ *travail,’ 
‘twain, and hundreds of others. Whether it would 
be necessary to wring the heart of the archzologist 
by removing ‘all to brake’ and ‘earing,’ we need 
not stop to consider, as they do not occur in the 
New Testament. 

If on the other hand I were asked to point out a 
guilty archaism, I should lay my finger at once on 
the translation of pepsuvav in Matt. vi. 25, 31, 34, “7 
pepivate TH Wyn vuav ti daynre ‘ Take no thought 
for your life, what ye shall eat,’ uw pepspunonre Néyor- 
Tes TL haywpuev ‘Take no thought saying What shall 
we eat?’, ux peptuvnonre eis Thy avptov ‘Take no 
thought for the morrow.’ I have heard of a political 
economist alleging this passage as an objection to 
the moral teaching of the Sermon on the Mount on 
the ground that it encouraged, nay commanded, a 
reckless neglect of the future. I have known of 
cases in which scrupulous consciences have been 
troubled by language seeming to condemn their 
most reasonable acts of care and forethought; of 
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others in which religious persons have been misled by 
this paramount authority (as it seemed to be) into a 
systematic improvidence. A knowledge of the Greek 
would have shown that it is not reasonable fore- 
thought but distress and anxiety about the future 
which our Lord forbids; for this, and not less than 
this, is the force of seépysva, as may be seen from 
such passages as I Pet. v. 7 macay THy péepimvar Uuaov 
émipivavres én’ avrov, tt avt@ péres rept vpar, 
where the distinction of pépeuva and pérew is signi- 
ficant, though effaced in our English Version, ‘ Cast- 
ing all your cave upon Him, for He caveth for you,’ 
A study of English archaisms again would have 
taught that our translators did not intend what 
they seem to say, for to ‘take thought’ in the old 
language meant to distress or trouble oneself’, But 
the great mass of people have neither the time nor 
the opportunity, even if they had the capacity, for 
such investigations. This archaism therefore is one 
which at all hazards should disappear in any revision 
of the English Bible. For ‘take no thought’ some 
have suggested ‘be not careful.’ But this, though an 
improvement, is very far from adequate. For careful- 


1 ¢g. 1 Sam. ix. 5, ‘Come, and let us return, lest my father...take 
thought for us,’ where the Hebrew verb is IN7, which Gesenius renders 
sollicitus fuit, anxie timuit. ‘To die of thought’ in the old language 
was to die heart-broken. On this archaism see Trench Authorized 
Version p. 14, Wright Bible Word-Book s. v. 
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ness, though in the 16th and 17th centuries it might 
be a term of reproof*, in the modern language almost 
always implies commendation. In fact it is an archa- 
ism open to the same misapprehension, though not 
to the same deerce, as ‘take no thought.’ ‘Be not 
anxious’ or ‘be not troubled’ would adequately ex- 
press the original. The word ‘anxious,’ it is true, 
does not occur in our English Bible, but this is one 
of those rare instances where our new revisers might 
well assume the liberty, which the authors of the 
Received Version certainly claimed and exercised 
before them, of introducing a new word, where the 
language has shifted and no old word conveys the 
exact meaning. 

But though ‘take no thought’ is the worst offender 
of all, yet other archaisms might with advantage be 
removed. We may suspect that many an English- 
man, when he hears of Zacharias ‘asking for a writing 
table (Luke i. 63),’ conceives a notion very different 
from the Evangelist’s own meaning. We have heard 
how the enquiring school-boy has been perplexed at 


1 In fact it is used more than once to translate this very word népiuya, 
e.g. 1 Cor. vii. 32 ‘I would have you without carefulmess,’ te. anxiety 
(Ow twas auepluyous elvya:); Phil. iv. 6 ‘Be careful for nothing’ (undev 
Mepeuvare). 

Latimer Sernz. p. 400 (quoted in Wright’s Bible Word-Book s. v.) 
speaks of ‘this wicked carefulness,’ an expression which in the modern 
language would be a contradiction in terms. 
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reading that S. Paul and his companions ‘fetched a 
compass,’ when they set sail from Syracuse (Acts 
XXViil. 13), not being able to reconcile this statement 
with the date given for the invention of this instru- 
ment. We can well imagine that not a few members 
of an average congregation, when the incident in the 
synagogue at Nazareth is read and they hear that 
the book, when closed, is handed ‘to the mznister’ 
(Luke iv. 20), do not carry away quite the correct 
idea of the person intended by this expression. We 
must have misgivings whether our Lord’s injunction 
to the disciples to ‘take no scrzp’ with them, or 
S. Luke’s statement that the Apostle’s company 
‘took up their carriages and went up to Jerusalem’ 
(Acts xxi. 15), are universally understood. We may 
feel quite certain that the great majority of readers 
do not realise the fact (for how should they ?) that 
by the highest and the lowest vooms in the parable 
are meant merely the places or seats’ at the top or 
bottom of the same table, and that therefore the invi- 
tation to ‘go up higher’ does not imply mounting a 
staircase to a more dignified reception-room in the 
upper storey. We find that even a scholarly divine” 


1 Again in 1 Cor. xiv. 16‘ He that occupieth the room of the un- 
learned,’ a double archaism obscures the sense of the original 6 
avaw\npuy rov réwow ‘He that fil/eth the place.’ 

4 Blunt Church of the First Three Centuries p. 27 ‘She was to have 


L. R. 13 
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seems to infer from S. Paul’s language (1 Tim. v. 4) 
the duty incumbent not only on children but even on 
nephews of providing for their aged relations; and 
finding this we can hardly expect illiterate persons 
to know that in the old language nephew signifies 
grandchild, 

Among these misleading archaisms the word coast 
for ‘border’ or ‘region’ is perhaps the most frequent. 
It would be unreasonable to expect the English 
reader to understand that when S. Paul passes 
‘through the upper coasts’ (ra avwtepixa pépn) on his 
way to Ephesus (Acts xix. 1), he does in fact traverse 
the high land which lies in the z#terzor of Asia Minor. 
Again in the Gospels, when he reads of our Lord 
visiting ‘the coasts of Tyre and Sidon’ (Matt. xv. 21, 
Mark vii. 31), he naturally thinks of the sea-board, 
knowing these to be maritime cities, whereas the 
word in one passage stands for pép7 ‘parts,’ and in 
the other for 8psa ‘borders,’ and the circumstances 
suggest rather the eastern than the western frontier 
of the region. And perhaps also his notions of the 
geography of Palestine may be utterly confused by 
reading that Capernaum is situated ‘upon the sea- 
coast’ (Matt. iv. 13). 

Then again, how is such a person to know that 


none of those children able to minister to her nor yet nephews’; see 
Trench’s Authorised Version p. 18. 
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when S. Paul condemns ‘ debate’ together with envy, 
wrath, murder, and the like (Rom. i. 29, 2 Cor. xii. 
20), he denounces not discussion, but contention, strife 
(pis); or that when he says, ‘If any man have a 
quarrel against any’ (Col. iii. 13), he means a com- 
plaint (querela), the original being éyy poudyy; or 
that, when S. James writes ‘Grudge not one against 
another’ (v. 9), the word signifies ‘murmur’ or ‘ be- 
moan’ (crevafere)? Even if he is aware that ‘ wicked 
lowdness’ (Acts xviii. 14) does not signify gross sen- 
suality, will he also know conversely that by ‘the 
hidden things of dtshonesty’ (2 Cor. iv. 2) the Apostle 
means not fraudulence, want of probity, but ‘secret 
deeds of shame’ (aioxuvns)? If context and common 
scnse alike teach him that the ‘ highmindedness’ which 
S. Paul more than once condemns (vpnrodpoveir, 
Rom. xi. 20, 1 Tim. vi. 17; rerudwpévot, 2 Tim. iii. 4) 
is not what we commonly understand by the term, 
will he also perceive that the ‘ maliciousness’ which 
is denounced alike by S. Paul (Rom. i. 29 ‘filled with 
maliciousness ’) and S. Peter (1 Pet. ii 16 ‘not using 
your liberty for a cloak of maliciousness’) does not 
denote one special form of evil, but the vicious cha- 
racter generally (xaxia)? 

Again, the expressions imstantly and by and by 
may be taken in connexion, as being nearly allied. 
Yet in Biblical language neither signifies what it 

13—2 
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would signify to ourselves. Jzstantly has not a tem- 
poral sense at all, but means ‘urgently,’ as in Luke vii. 
4, ‘They besought him ixstantly (crovéaiws)’: while 
on the other hand 4y and by, having a temporal sense, 
denotes not deferred but immediate action, standing 
most frequently for ev@uvs or evOéws and therefore cor- 
responding to the modern sense of instantly. Thus 
in the Greek of the parable of the sower the ustan- 
taneous welcome of the word has its counterpart in 
the zstantancous apostasy under persecution (Matt. 
xiii, 20, 21) evOds peta yapas AapBavov avrdv, evOus 
oxavoanritetat; but in the English Version this ap- 
pears, ‘Anon with joy receiveth it, ‘By and by he is 
offended’; where partly through the archaisms and 
partly through the change of words the expressiveness 
of the original 1s seriously blunted. 

The passage last quoted contains another archa- 
ism, which is a type of a whole class. Words derived 
from the Latin and other foreign languages being 
comparatively recent had very frequently not arrived 
at their ultimate sense when our Version was made, 
and were more liable to shift their meaning than 
others. We have witnessed this phenomenon in 
instantly, and the same was also the case with offend, 
offence. ‘If thy right eye offend thee,’ ‘Woe unto him 
through whom the offences come, do not convey to 
any but the educated reader the idea which they 
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were intended to express. By substituting ‘cause to 
offend’ (or perhaps ‘cause to stumble’ or ‘to fall’) for 
‘offend,’ we may in passages where the verb occurs 
bring out the idea more clearly; but in the case of 
the substantive the right of prescription and the diff- 
culty of finding an equivalent may plead for the re- 
tention of the word. But where other Latinisms are 
concerned, no such excuse can be pleaded. Thus, 
‘Occupy till I come’ (apayyarevoacOe, Luke xix. 
13) is quite indefensible. Wycliffe has marchaundise; 
Purvey chaffer; Tyndale duy and sell; and it is diff- 
cult to see why a word should have been substituted 
in the later Bibles, which must (one would think) 
have appeared novel and affected at the time, and 
which has changed its meaning since. I have sug- 
gested ‘ Zrade ye’ above (p. 47). Another example 
is ‘O generation (yevvjpatra) of vipers,’ which the 
English reader inevitably takes to be a parallel ex- 
pression to ‘a wicked and adulterous generation 
(yevea), though the Greek words are quite different, 
and generation in the first passage signifies ‘ offspring’ 
or ‘brood ’—two good old English words, either of 
which might advantageously be substituted for it. 
Another is the rendering of Acts xvii. 23,‘ As I passed 
by and beheld your devotions’ (ce8acyara), where 
‘your devotions’ is not a misrendering but an ar- 
chaism, signifying ‘the objects of your worship,’ ‘your 
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gods or idols.’ Other instances again are 1 Tim. lil. 
13, ‘ They that have used the office of a deacon well, 
purchase (wepitovodytat) to themselves a good degree,’ 
where the idea of traffic suggested by the modern 
use of the word is alien to the passage; and Matt. xvii. 
25, ‘When he was come into the house, Jesus pre- 
vented (rpoépOacev) him, saying, What thinkest thou, 
Simon ?’, in which passage at all events the original 
meaning of ‘prevent’ would not suggest itself to the 
English reader. In both cases we might with advan- 
tage recur to the renderings of Tyndale, ‘get’ for 
‘purchase,’ and ‘spake first’ for ‘prevented.’ 

From the word last mentioned we pass not un- 
naturally to the verb which it has supplanted. To 
prevent has taken the place of to /#, meaning to check, 
to hinder, while this latter verb has become obsolete 
in this sense. Unnecessary and unadvisable as it 
would be to alter this archaism in such phrases as 
‘Sore let and hindered in running the race that is 
set before us, whcre it cannot mislead, its occur- 
rence in the New Testament is not always free from 
objection. In 2 Thess. ii. 7, for instance—a passage 
difficult enough without any artificial obscurities—‘ He 
who now /etteth will Zz,” should not be allowed to 
stand, 

Not very dissimilar to the last instance is the 
ambiguity of ‘go about, used in our Version as a 
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common réndering of §nrety. In such passages as 
John vii. 19, 20, ‘Why go ye about to kill me?’ ‘Who 
goeth about to kill thee ?’, Acts xxi. 31 ‘As they went 
about to kill him,’ it can hardly occur to the English 
reader that nothing more is meant than ‘seek to kill,’ 
as the same phrase (nreiy azoxreivac is translated 
elsewhere, and even in the very context of the first 
passage (John vii. 25). In Acts xxiv. 5, 6, again the 
misunderstanding is rendered almost inevitable by 
the context, ‘A mover of sedition among all the Jews 
throughout the world...who also hath gone about to 
profane the temple’; where the expression represents 
another verb similar to {qretv in meaning, Td tepov 
éweipacev BePnr\woa. 

After disposing of the archaisms, little remains to 
be said about the English of our Version. There are 
however some ambiguities of translation which arise 
from other causes. Thus Ephes. vi. 12 ‘Against spi- 
ritual wickedness in high places’ (apes ta wvevpatinad Tis 
tovnplas év Tots érrovpaviots), where the English reader 
is led to think of vice in persons of rank and station; 
Phil. iii, 14 ‘The prize of your Argh calling’ (rAs dye 
xkXnoews), where the English epithet rather suggests 
quality than locality as the original requires ; Col. iii. 
8 ‘But now you also put off all these’ (vuvl 5 dvrobea Ge 
wat Upeis Ta Tavta), where the sentence appears to be * 
indicative instead of imperative; 1 Tim. iii. 16 ‘And 
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without controversy (GpoNoyoupéves) great is the mys- 
tery of godliness, where the meaning of ‘controversy ’ 
is ambiguous, and where the older Versions translated 
Oporoyoupévws ‘without nay’ or ‘without doubt’; 
Heb. v. 2 ‘On the ignorant and on them that are out of 
theway’ (rots ayvootct cai wAavwpéevots), where the repe- 
tition of the preposition leads the English reader still 
further away from the proper sense of wAavwpévots ; 
Heb. v. 12 ‘For when for the time ye ought to be 
teachers’ (wal yap ddelrovres elvas SiS8acKxaros Sia tov 
ypovov), where without the Greek no one would ima- 
gine that ‘for the time’ means ‘by reason of the long 
period of your training’; Apoc. iv. 11 ‘For thy plea- 
sure they are, and were created (eiol nai éeticO@ncar’),’ 
where ave reads as an auxiliary. In all such cases 
(and many.other examples might be given) the 
remedy is easy. 

The great merit of our Version is its truly English 
character—the strength and the homeliness of its lan- 
guage. Its authors were fully alive to the importance 
of preserving this feature, as impressed upon the Eng- 
lish Bible by Tyndale, and set their faces resolutely 
against the Latinisms to which the Rheims Version 
had attempted to give currency”. In this they were 


1 So the received text: but the correct reading is joay for elal, 
9 In this Version I open a chapter accidentally (Ephes. iv) and find 
‘donation of Christ,’ ‘interior parts,’ ‘doctors,’ ‘circumvention of 
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eminently successful, as a rule; and it is only to be 
regretted that they allowed themselves occasionally 
to depart from their principle where there was no 
adequate need. The word occupy, which I have al- 
ready considered from a different point of view, is 
an illustration. Another is addict in 1 Cor. xvi. 15, 
‘They have addicted themselves (@rafav éavrovs) to 
the ministry of the saints, which rendering seems to 
have been introduced first in the Bishops’ Bible, and 
cannot be considered an improvement on the Geneva 
Version, ‘They have given themselves to minister 
unto the saints. A more flagrant instance is 2 Cor. 
ix. 13, where a concurrence of Latinisms obscures the 
sense and mars the English, ‘By the experiment of 
this ministration they glorify God for your professed 
subjection unto the Gospel of Christ,’ where ‘experi- 
ment’ and ‘professed’ ought at all events to be al- 
tered as they have shifted their meaning, and where 
for once the Rheims Version gives purer English, 
‘By the proof of this ministry glorifying God in the 
obedience of your confession unto the Gospel of 
Christ’ (dca trys Soxtuns THs Staxovias tavrns So-alovres 
Tov @eoy emi tH virotayH TIS OpoAroyias Uudy eis TO 
evaryyéXtov tov Xpiorod). 

errour, ‘juncture of subministration,’ ‘vanity of their sense,’ ‘impu- 


dicity,’ ‘contristate.’ Yet it was published nearly thirty years before the 
Authorised Version. 
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A fault of another kind is translating ddedoy ‘I 
would to God’ (1 Cor. iv. 8), though the earlier Ver- 
sions all give it so, with the exception of Wycliffe 
whose simpler rendering ‘I would’ might be adopted 
with advantage. In this case the introduction of the 
Divine name is hardly defensible. In the case of p» 
yévotto ‘God forbid, the difficulty of finding another 
idiomatic rendering may possibly excuse it. Yet 
even here we cannot but regret a rendering which in- 
terferes so seriously with the argument, as it presents 
itself to the English reader, in such passages as 
Rom. iii. 4, 6, ‘God forbid ; yea, let God be true (7 
yévotto, yivérOm 5é 6 Beds arnOxs),’ ‘God forbid ; for 
then how shall God judge the world (yx yévosro, é2ei 
ias xpwver 0 Beds Toy Koapov) ?’ 

_I shall pass over instances of careless grammar 
in the English, because these are not numerous and 
have been dealt with elsewhere. But it may be worth 
while to point out inadvertences of another kind; 
where the same word is twice rendered in the English 
Version, or where conversely the same English 
word is made to do duty for two Greek words. Of 
the latter, examples occur in John xi. 14 ‘ Then (rote 
ovv) said Jesus unto them plainly, where ‘then’ 
stands for two words, ‘then’ local and ‘then’ argu- 
mentative ; or Rom. vi. 21 ‘What fruit had ye then 
(riva ovy xaptrov elyere Tote) in those things whereof 
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ye are now ashamed ?’, where exactly the same error 
is committed. Of the converse error—the double ren- 
dering of the same word—we have.an instance in 
James v. 16, arord ioyves Sénots Sixaiou évepyoupévn, 
‘The effectual fervent prayer of a righteous mgn 
availeth much, where the word ‘effectual’ is worse 
than superfluous. This last rendering I am disposed 
to ascribe to carelessness in correcting the copy for 
the press. The word would be written down on the 
copy of the Bishops’ Bible which the revisers used, 
either as a tentative correction or an accidental gloss ; 
and, not having been erased before the copy was sent 
to the press, would appear in the text’. 

To the same cause also we may perhaps ascribe 


the rendering of 1 Cor. xiv. 23, day ovy. cuvérOy 5 


éxxAnoia rn eri ro avto. In the Bishops’ Bible this 
stands, ‘If therefore all the Church be come together 
into one place,’ but in the Authorised, ‘If therefore 
the whole Church be come together into some place.’ 
I presume that the revisers intended to alter ‘one’ 


1 In the Bishops’ Bible, which the translators had before them, the 
passage rfins ‘the fervent prayer of a righteous man availeth much.’ 
The only fact connected with previous Versions which I can discover as 
throwing any light on the insertion of this word ‘effectual’ is a marginal 
note in Tomson’s New Testament, printed with the Geneva Bible; 
‘He commendeth prayers by the effects that come of them, that all men 
may understand that there is nothing more effectual than they are, so 
that they proceed from a pure mind.’ | 
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into ‘the same,’ but that this correction was indis- 
tinctly made, and being confused with the other cor- 
rection in the same clause which required a trans- 
position of ‘the,’ led to the error which stands in our 
text. What misconception may arise from a mere 
error of the press appears from the often discussed 
phrase, ‘Strain a¢ a gnat’; where unquestionably our 
translators intended to retain the rendering of the 
earlier Versions, ‘Strain oxz¢ a gnat,’ and the existing 
text can only be explained as a misprint. Indeed 
the printing of the edition of 1611 is very far from 
correct ; and if our present Bibles for the most part 
deserve praise for great accuracy, we owe this to the 
fact that the text of this first edition was not regarded 
as sacred or authoritative, but corrections were freely 
introduced afterwards wherever a plain error was de- 
tected. Thus in Exod. xxxviii. 11 ‘Hoopes of the 
pillars’ has been altered into ‘ Zooks of the pillars’; in 
Isaiah xlix. 20 ‘The place is too straight’ into ‘ The 
place is too strait’; in Hos, vi. 5 ‘ Skewed them by 
the prophets’ (where the word ‘shewed’ was evi- 
dently introduced by an ingenious compositor who 
did not understand the correct text) into ‘ Hewed 
them by the prophets’; in Ecclus. xliv. 5 ‘ Rejected 
verses’ into ‘ vecifted verses’; and the like. In the 
headings of the chapters too some curious errors in 
the edition of 1611 were afterwards corrected; e.g. 
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2 Sam. xxiv. ‘eleven thousand’ into ‘ thirteen hundred 
thousand,’ 1 Cor. v. ‘shamed’ into ‘shunned’” Nay, 
in some passages the changes made in later editions 
are even bolder than this; as for instance in 1 Tim. 1, 4, 
oixodoulay [the correct reading is otxovopiay] @eod rv 
év lores ‘Edifying which is in faith,’ the word @eod 
by some inadvertence was untranslated in the edition 
of 1611, and so it remained for many years after- 
wards, until in the Cambridge edition of 1638 ‘ godly’ 
was inserted after the earlier Versions, and this has 
held its ground ever since’, As this wise liberty was 
so freely exercised in other cases, it is strange that 
the obvious misprint ‘strain a¢’ should have survived 
the successive revisions of two centuries and a half. 
While speaking of errors and corrections of the 
press, it may be worth while in passing to observe 


1 The corrections in Ecclus. xliv. 5,2 Sam. xxiv, were made in 1612: 
those in Exod. xxxviii. 11, Is. xlix. 20, Hos. vi. 5, 1 Cor. v, in 1613. 
A number of errors however still remained, which were removed from 
time to time in later editions. The edition of 1613, though it corrected 
some blunders, was grossly inaccurate, as may be seen from the colla- 
tion with the edition of 1611, prefixed to the Oxford reprint of the 
latter (1833). 

2 I owe this fact, which has probably been noticed elsewhere, to 
some valuable MS notes of the late Prof. Grote on the printing of the 
English Bible. The error may be explained by supposing that the word 
‘godly’ was struck out in the copy of the Bishops’ Bible altered for the 
press, while the proposed substitution was omitted to be made or was 
made in such a way that it escaped the eye of the compositor. 
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how this license of change has affected the ortho- 
graphy. It would be a surprise to an English reader 
now to find in his Bible such words as aliant, causey, 
charet, cise, crudle, damosell, fauchion, fet, fift, flixe, 
iland, mids, moe, monethes, neesing, oweth (Lev. xiv. 
35 for ‘owneth’), price (Phil. iii. 14 for ‘ prize’), re- 
nowme, etc. While these have been altered into 
alien, causeway, chariot, size, curdle, damsel, falchion, 
fetched, fifth, flux, island, midst, more, months, sneez- 
ing, owneth, prize, renown, respectively, a capricious 
conservatism has retained the archaic spelling in 
other cases, such as fat, fetches, graff, hoise, pilled, 
strawed, throughly, for vat, vetches, graft, hoist, peeled, 
strewed, thoroughly. In some cases this caprice ap- 
pears in the same word; thus weesings is retained in 
Job xli. 18, while sxeezed is substituted for mcesed in 
2 Kings iv. 35. This license has had its disadvan- 
tages as well as its advantages; if the substitution of 
‘its’ for ‘it’ (Lev. xxv. 5, ‘it owne accord’ 1611") was 
imperatively demanded by the change in the lan- 
guage, the alteration of ‘shamefast, shamefastness’ 
into ‘shamefaced, shamefacedness’ is unfortunate, as 
suggesting a wrong derivation and an inadequate 
meaning. Amidst all these changes it is a happy 
accident that the genuine form of the name of Phile- 
mon’s wife has survived, though the precedent of the 


1 See Wright’s Bible Word-Book, s. v. lt. 
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older Versions and the authority of modern commen- | 
tators alike would have led to the substitution of the 
Latin name ‘Appia’ for the Phrygian ‘Apphia"’ 


V. 


I have attempted to show in what directions our 
English Version is capable of improvement. It will 
be necessary to substitute an amended for a faulty 
text; to remove artificial distinctions which do not 


1 In Philem. 2 the reading is unquestionably 'Ar¢ig, though some 
uncial MSS (of little value on a point of orthography) have agdig¢, a 
legitimate form, or au¢ig, a manifest corruption: the authority for 
Arig is absolutely worthless. The fact is that this word has no con- 
nexion (except in sound) with the Roman Appia, but represents a native 
Phrygian name, which with various modifications appears again and 
again in the Phrygian inscriptions: e.g. Boeckh Corp. /uscr. 3814 
Nelxavdpos xal ’Adgla yuvh avrov, 3826 Ipwréuaxos ’Ag[P]iag yuvail, 
3932 m Ty yuval adrov’A[w]dla, 3962 'Awgla éyw xetpar, 3827 1 (Appx.) 
"Addia MevaySpou, 3846 z (Appx.) Bwras ’Agdlg curBly. Frequently 
also we meet with the diminutive drqiov, Aggiov, or Aduor, as a female 
name; e.g. 3849, 3891, 3899, 3902 m, 3846 z (Appx.). The form 
“Away however sometimes occurs. This word may be compared with 
other common Phrygian names, Ammia, Nania, Tatia, and the mascu- 
line Pappias or Papias. 

Not observing the Phrygian origin of the name, the commentators 
speak as though it were the feminine corresponding to the masculine in 
Acts xxviii. 15 ’Awsiov ¢épov, and call attention to the difference in 
form, r¢ for wr, All the older translations, so far as I have observed, 
print it Appia, so that the Authorised Version stands alone in its cor- 
rectness. 
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exist in the Greek; to restore real distinctions which 
existing there were overlooked by our translators; to 
correct errors of grammar and errors of lexicography; 
to revise the treatment of proper names and technical 
terms; and to remove a few archaisms, ambiguities, 
and faults of expression, besides inaccuracies of editor- 
ship, in the English. All this may be done without 
altering the character of the Version. 

In this review of the question I have done nothing 
more than give examples of the different classes of 
errors. An exhaustive treatment of the subject was 
impossible; and the case therefore is much stronger 
than it is here made to appear. If for instance any 
one will take the trouble to go through some one 
book of the New Testament, as the Epistle to the 
Hebrews, referring to any recent critical edition of 
the Greek text and comparing it carefully with the 
English, he will see that the faults of our Version are 
very far from being few and slight or imaginary. But 
if a fair case for revision has been made out, it still re- 
mains to ask whether there is any reasonable prospect 
of success, if the attempt be made at the present time. 

Now in one important point—perhaps the most 
important of all—the answer must, I think, be favour- 
able. Greek scholarship has never stood higher in 
England than it does at the present moment. There 
is not only a sufficient body of scholars capable of 
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undertaking the work, but there is also (and this isa 
most important element in the consideration) a very 
large number besides fully competent to submit the 
work of the revisers, when completed, to a minute and 
searching criticism. And, though we may trust that 
anyone who is called to take his share in the work 
will do so with a deep sense of the responsibility 
of the task assigned to him, still it will be a great 
stimulus to feel that he is surrounded by competent 
critics on all sides, and a great support to be able 
to gather opinions freely from without. But I would 
venture to go a step beyond this. I should be glad to 
think my apprehensions groundless, but there is at 
least some reason to forbode that Greek scholarship 
has reached its height in England, and that hence- 
forth it may be expected to decline’. The clamours 
of other branches of learning—more especially of 
scientific studies—for a recognised place in general 
education are growing louder and louder, and must 
make themselves heard; and, if so, the almost ex- 


1 Mr Marsh (Lectseres on the English Language, xxviii, p. 639) says 
‘There is no sufficient reason to doubt that at the end of this century 
the knowledge of biblical Greek and Hebrew will be as much in 
advance of the present standard, as that standard is before the sacred 
philology of the beginning of this century.’ I wish I could take this 
very sanguine view of the probable future of the Greek language in 
England : as regards Hebrew, I have abstained from expressing an 
opinion. 

L. R. 14 
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clusive dominion of the Classical languages is past. 
I need not here enter into the question whether 
these languages have or have not been overrated as 
an instrument of education. It is sufficient to call 
attention to the fact that, whether rightly or wrongly, 
public opinion is changing in this respect, and to 
prepare for the consequences. 

And, if we turn from the Greek language to the 
English, the present moment seems not unfavourable 
for the undertaking. Many grave apprehensions 
have been expressed on this point, and alarming pic- 
tures are drawn of the fatal results which will follow 
from any attempt to meddle with the pure idiom of 
our English Bible. Of the infusion of Latinisms and 
Gallicisms, with which we are threatened, I myself 
have no fear. In the last century, or in the beginning 
of the present, the danger would have been real. 
The objections urged against the language of our 
English Bible by those who then advocated revision 
are now almost incredible. The specimens which 
they offered of an improved diction of the modern 
type would appear simply ludicrous to us, if the 
subject, on which the experiment was tried, had been 
less grave’, The very words which these critics 


2 See examples in Trench’s Authorized Version, p. 13 sq., and Prof. 
Plumptre’s article in Smith’s Dictionary of the Bible, s. v. Version, Autho- 
rised. ‘I remember the relief,’ writes Mr Matthew Arnold (Cs/ture and 
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would have ejected from our English Bibles, as bar- 
barous or uncouth or obsolete, have again taken their 
place in our highest poetry, and even in our popular 
language. And though it is impossible that the 
nineteenth century should ever speak the language of 
the sixteenth or seventeenth, still a genuine appre- 
ciation and careful study of the Authorised Version 
and of the older translations will (we may reasonably 
hope) enable the present revisers, in the corrections 
which they may introduce, to avoid any anachronisms 
of diction which would offend the taste or jar upon 
the ear. There is all this difference between the pre- 
sent advocates of revision and the former, that now 
we reverence the language and idiom of our English 
Bibles, whereas they regarded it as the crowning 
offence which seemed most to call for amendment. 
In several instances the end may be attained by 
returning to the renderings of the earlier Versions, 
which the revisers of 1611 abandoned. In almost 
every other case the words and even the expressions 
Anarchy, p. 44), ‘with which after long feeling the sway of Franklin’s 
imperturbable good sense, I came upon a project of his for a new 
version of the Book of Job to replace the old version, the style of which, 
says Franklin, has become obsolete and thence less agreeable. ‘‘I 
give,” he continues, ‘‘a few verses which may serve as a sample of the 
kind of version I would recommend.”...I well remember how when 
first I read that, I drew a deep breath of relief and said to myself: 
After all, there is a stretch of humanity beyond Franklin’s victorious 


good sense.’ 
I14—2 
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which the correction requires will be supplied from 
some other part of the Authorised Version itself, 
Very rare indeed are the exceptions where this assis- 
tance will fail and where it may be necessary to in- 
troduce a word for which there is no authority in the 
English Bibles, In these cases care must be taken 
that the word so introduced shall be in harmony with 
the general character of our biblical diction. So 
much license the new revisers may reasonably claim 
for themselves, as it was certainly claimed by the 
revisers of 1611. If these cautions are observed the 
Bible will still remain to future generations what it 
has been to past—not only the store-house of the 
highest truth, but also the purest well of their native 
English. Indeed we may take courage from the fact, | 
that the language of our English Bible is not the 
language of the age in which the translators lived, 
but in its grand simplicity stands out in contrast to 
the ornate and often affected diction of the literature 
of that time’. For if the retention of an older and 
better model was possible in the seventeenth century, 
it is quite as possible in the nineteenth. 

Nor again can there be any reasonable ground 
for apprehension as to the extent and character of 
the changes which may be introduced. The regula- 
tions under which the new company of revisers will 


1 See Marsh’s Lectures, p. 621 5q. 
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act are a sufficient guarantee against hasty and capri- 
cious change. The language which public speakers 
and newspaper critics have held on this point would 
only then have force, if absolute power were given 
to each individual reviser to introduce all his favourite 
crotchets. But anyone, who has acted in concert with 
a large number of independent men, trained apart 
and under separate influences, will know how very 
difficult it is to secure the consent of two-thirds of the 
whole body to any change which is not a manifest 
improvement, and how wholly impossible it would be 
to obtain the suffrages of this number for a novel and 
questionable rendering, however important it might 
seem to its proposer. It is very possible that several 
corrections which I have suggested here may appear 
to others in this unfavourable light. Indeed it is 
hardly probable that in all cases they should escape 
being condemned; for anyone, interested in such a 
subject, is naturally led to give prominence to those 
views on which he lays stress himself, just because 
they appear to him not to. have received proper 
attention from others. But if so, it is morally certain 
that they will be treated as they deserve, and not 
suffered to disfigure the Revised Version as it will 
appear before the public. Indeed if there be any 
reasonable grounds for apprehension, the danger is 
rather that the changes introduced will be too slight 
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to satisfy the legitimate demands of theology and 
scholarship, than that they will be so sweeping as to 
affect the character of our English Bible. 

Lastly; in one respect at least the present Revi- 
sion is commenced under very auspicious circum- 
stances. There has been great liberality in inviting 
the cooperation of those Biblical scholars who are not 
members of the Anglican communion, and they on 
their part have accorded a prompt and cheerful wel- 
come to this invitation. This is a matter for great 
thankfulness. It may be accepted as a guarantee 
that the work is undertaken not with any narrow 
sectarian aim, but in the broad interests of truth; 
while also it is an earnest that, if the revision when 
completed recommends itself by its intrinsic merits 
(and if it does not, the sooner it is forgotten the 
better), then no unworthy jealousy will stand in the 
way of its general reception’. And meanwhile may 
we not cherish a loftier hope? Now for the first time 
the bishops of our Church and the representatives of 


1 ‘At this day,’ wrote Mr Marsh in 1859, ‘there could be no har- 
mony of action on this subject between different churches...So long as 
this sectarian feeling—for it can be appropriately designated by no other 
term—prevails on either side, there can be no union upon conditions 
compatible with the self-respect of the parties’ (p. 641 sq.). This pre- 
liminary difficulty at least has been overcome ; the ‘better counsels,’ of 
which this able writer seems to have despaired, have prevailed; no 
wound has been inflicted on self-respect; and entire harmony o1 action 
has been attained. 
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our Convocation will meet at the same table with 
Nonconformist divines, and will engage in a common 
work of a most sacred kind—the interpretation of 
those Writings which all alike reverence as the source 
of their truest inspiration here and the foundation of 
their highest hopes hereafter. Is it too, much to 
anticipate that by the experience of this united work 
the Christian communities in England may be drawn 
more closely together, and that, whether it succeed or 
fail in its immediate object, it may at least dissipate 
many prejudices and jealousies, may promote a 
better mutual understanding, and thus by fostering 
inward sympathy may lead the way to greater out- 
ward harmony among themselves, and a more intimate 
union with the Divine Head’? 


1 It will be remembered that this hope was expressed before the 
Revision Company had met. If I felt at liberty to modify the expres- 
sion by the light of subsequent experience, I should speak even more 
strongly. 
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On the Words érwvows, mepiovoros. 


HE former of these two words, found only in 

a petition of the Lord’s Prayer, as given both 

by S. Matthew (vi. 11 rov dprov nua@y Tov émtoveoy 

Sos july onpepov) and by S. Luke (xi. 3 roy dprov 

jay tov éemiovoroy Sidov nuiv td nal’ jpépay), is 

a well-known difficulty in Biblical interpretation ; 

and it is certainly a remarkable fact that so much 

diversity of opinion should be possible regarding an 

expression which occurs in this most familiar and 
oftenest repeated passage of the Gospels. 

Origen tells us (de Ovat. 27, I. p. 245 Delarue) 
that the word ézriovovov does not once occur in Greek 
literature and that it is not current in the colloquial 
language (rapa ovdert trav ‘EXAnvey ovTe TdY copay 


> + w 9 a wn ? a , 4 
WvopacTaL oUTE €vy TH TAY iOLwWTaY ournbeia TETPLTTTAL). 
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‘It seems,’ he adds, ‘to have been coined (iremAac8at) 
by the Evangelists. Matthew and Luke agree in 
using it without any difference. The same course 


has been taken in other cases also by persons trans- _ 


lating from the Hebrew. For what Greek ever used 
either of the expressions évwrifou or axoutic@nts?... 
A similar expression to értovotov occurs in Moses, 
being uttered by God, But ye shall be to me a people 
meptovotos. And it seems to me that both words 
are formed from oveta.’ 

This statement is important, because it shows 
that the Greek Fathers derived no assistance in the 
interpretation of the word from the spoken or written 
language; and thus their views are not entitled to 
the deference which we should elsewhere accord to 
them, as interpreters of a living language of which 
we only possess the fragmentary remains. In this 
particular instance they cease to be authorities. The 
same data, which were open to them, are open to us 
also; and from these we are free to draw our con- 
clusions independently. 

These data are threefold: (1) The etymological 
form; (2) The requirements of the sense; (3) The 
tenor of tradition. 

This last element seems to me to be especially 
important in the present case. The Lord's Prayer 
was doubtless used from very early times in private 
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devotion. It certainly formed a part of the public 
services of the Church, in which (to mention no other 
use) it was repeated at the celebration of the Holy 
Eucharist?. The traditional sense therefore which 
was commonly attached to a word occurring in it 
must have a high value. 

It was chiefly the conviction that justice had not 
been done to this consideration, which led me to 
institute the investigation afresh*, Previous writers 
have laid: stress on the scholastic interpretation of 
Origen and his successors, as though this were the 
best authenticated tradition; when they ought rather 
to have sought for the common sense of the Church 
in the primitive versions, which are both earlier in 
date than Origen, and cover a much wider area. I 
hope to make the force of the distinction between 
the scholastic and traditional interpretations clearer 
in the sequel. 

The different explanations which have been given 
to the word fall into two classes; (1) Those which 


1 Of the use of the Lord’s Prayer in the early Church, see Bingham’s 
Antiquities, X11. vii. § 1 sq., and Probst Liturgite der drei ersten Christ- 
lichens Jahrhunderte, index s. v. Vater unser. 

2 The fullest recent investigation of the meaning of éxcovccos, with 
which I am acquainted, is in Tholuck’s Exposition of the Sermon on the 
Mount, 11. p. 172 sq. (Eng. trans.), where he arrives at conclusions 
different from my own. He gives a list of previous treatises on the sub- 
ject. Among the more important are those of Pfeiffer and Stolberg in 
the Zhesaur. Theol. Philol. i. pp. 116 sq., 123 sq. (Amstel. 1702). 
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connect it with /évac, deriving it from éwzévat through 
émuwy or émtovca, and (2) Those which connect it 
with elyas, as a compound from émi and ovcia. Each 
class includes various explanations; but the one is 
distinguished from the other by a simple criterion. 
The meanings belonging to the one class are ¢em- 
poral; to the other, qualitative. 

In the first class we find the following: (i) t- 
morrow's, derived directly from érutoa ‘the coming- 
day,’ or ‘the morrow’: (ii) coming, either taken from 
érrvovca and meaning the same as the last, but more 
vaguely expressed; or derived directly from émriévas, 
émia@v (without the intervention of the feminine éz:- 
ovoa): (iii) datly, which seems to be got from the 
first sense, ‘for the coming day’: (iv) continual, 
which is probably a paraphrastic mode of expressing 
(i) or (iii): (v) future, ‘yet to come,’ from émriwy; in 
which case the expression is most often applied in a 
spiritual sense to Christ the Bread of Life, Who shall 
come hereafter. 

Under the second head also various explanations 
are comprised ; (i) for our sustenance, and so ‘neces- 
sary, ovcia being referred to physical subsistence; 
(ii) for our essential Life, and so ‘spiritual, eternal,’ 
ovoia signifying the absolute or higher being; (iii) 
preeminent, excellent, surpassing, as being ‘above al] 
ovala, and so nearly equivalent to mepovewos; (iv) 
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abundant, a meaning akin to the last, and apparently 
reached by giving the same sense ‘above’ to éi; 
(v) consubstantial, a sense which is attained by forcing 
the meaning of the preposition in another direction’. 

In this list I have enumerated only those mean- 
ings which were given to the word during the first 
five centuries. More recent writers have added to the 
number; but their interpretations, when not deduced 
directly from one or other of the senses already 
given, are so far-fetched and so unnatural, that they 
do not deserve to be seriously considered. 

Again, I have confined myself to direct interpreta- 
tions of émzovetos, not regarding such variations’ of 
meaning as arise from different senses attached to 
the substantive apros. Thus for instance ‘our daily 
bread’ might be either the daily sustenance for the 
body or the daily sustenance for the soul But 
though these two senses are widely divergent, their 
divergence is not due to any difference of interpreta- 
tion affecting émsovetos, with which word alone I am 
concerned. 

I shall now consider the two classes of meanings 
which are distinguished above, testing them by the 
considerations already enumerated, (1) the etymology 
of the word, (2) the requirements of the sense, (3) the 
tenor of tradition. 


1 See the passage from Victorinus quoted below on p. 245. 
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§ 1. The etymology of the word. 


‘H émotca is commonly used for ‘the coming 
- day,’ ‘the morrow.’ In this sense it occurs frequently 
without the substantive #ué9a both in Biblical Greek 
(Prov. xxvii. I ov yap ywooxers ti réEeras 4 érodea, 
Acts xvi. II, xx. 15, Xxi. 18) and elsewhere (e.g. Polyb. 
ii, 25. 11, Pausan. iv. 22. 3, Plut. Mor. 205 E, 838 D, 
etc.). See also the references in Lobeck Phryn. p. 464. 
From this word, which had become practically a sub- 
stantive, the adjective éstovcsos would be formed in 
the usual way. 

It is urged indeed (see Suicer Zhes. s. v. éartov- 
awos), that the analogy of Sevrepaios, rpsraios, etc., 
would require értovoatos. In replying to this objec- 
tion we need not (I venture to think) acquiesce in 
the negative answer that such adjectives are not 
valid to disprove the existence of a different form 
in -cos. Whether we regard the etymology or the 
meaning, the analogy seems to be false. The termi- 
nation -aios in all these adjectives is suggested by 
the long a or 7 of the feminines from which they 
are derived, Seurépa, rpitn, etc.’; and the short ending 


1 It is not meant to assert that forms in azos cannot be derived from 
other words than feminines in d or 7; but as a rule they are derived in 
this way, though some exceptions occur: see Buttmann Ausf. Gramm. 
II. p- 446. 
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of éritca is not a parallel case. Moreover the 
meaning is not the same; for the adjectives in. -atos 
fix a date, eg. rerapraios 7AGe ‘he came on the 
Jourth day, whereas the sense which we require here 
is much more general, implying simply possesston or 
connexion. 

Or again, the word might be derived from the 
masculine participle ésriw@y, as Exovatos from éxdy, é0e- 
Novotos from €Bédwv, yepovoros from yépwv, mruyovctes 
from arvyov, Axepovoros (or Ayeporteos) from "Ayépwr, 
etc.: see Lobeck Phkryn. p. 4. To this derivation 
there is no grammatical objection. Only it may be 
pleaded that no motive existed for introducing an 
adjective by the side of ésrewv, sufficiently powerful 
to. produce the result in an advanced stage of the 
language, when the fertility of creating new forms 
had been greatly impaired. 

On the other hand the derivation of érctovctos 
from émi and ova/a, if not impossible, is at least more 
difficult. Two objections have been taken to this 
etymology; the one, as it seems to me, futile—the 
other really formidable, if not insuperable. (1) It 
is alleged that an adjective in -ovotos would not be 
formed from the substantive ovcia. To this it is 
sufficient to reply, that from this very word ovcia we 
find the compounds avovatos (Clem. Alex. Exc. Theod. 
p. 970, ed. Potter: Pseudo-Justin Conf. dogm. Arist. 
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§ 50, p. 145; ib. Quaest. Christ. ad Gent. p. 185 B), 
évovatos (Victorin. ¢c. Arium ii. 1, Synes. Hymn, 2, 
p. 318, Cyril. Alex. zn Foann. v. 5, p. 527), éEovavs 
(Philo in Flacc. § 10, Il. p. 528 Mang.), érepovocos (ére- 
povoiws Porphyr. in Stob. cl. Phys. 41, I. p. 822), 
Hovovetos, Guoovatos, Uepovatos (Victorin. 1. c., Synes. 
l. c.), wpoavovaros (Synes. Hymna. 1. c., and Hymn. 3, p. 
322), etc.: and from é£ouvcia the compounds avrefou- 
avs (frequently, eg. Diod. xiv. 105) and vmeEovotos 
(see Steph. Zhes. s, v., ed. Dindorf & Hase). (2) On 
the other hand, to the objection that the form should 
be ézrovatos, not ériovctos, I do not see what valid 
answer can be given. It has been thought sufficient 
to adduce in reply such words as émwavdave, ériovpa, 
émvoacopat, which however are confined to poetry; 
and again é2retens, émiopxos', which occur also in 
prose. To this list other words might be added, such 
as émieXrtos, émévyupt, ewinpa, éminpavos, émuldpayv, 
émulctwp. But the maintainers of this view have never 
enquired why the ¢ of ézi, which elsewhere is elided, 
has been exceptionally retained in such instances, 
The real fact is, that all these words without ex- 
ception were originally written with the digamma, 
ériFavdavw, éeriFerxns, érifedsrros, émiFopxos, etc., so 
that elision was out of the question; and even when 


1 éxiéy8oos is also adduced; but in the only passage quoted for this 
form, Plat. Zim. 36 A, B, the best editions have the usual form éxéydoos. 
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the digamma disappeared in pronunciation or was 
replaced by a simple aspirate, the old forms main- 
tained their ground. 

‘In the present instance no such reason can be 
pleaded to justify the retention of the «. The deriva- 
tion of ésrvovctos from éri, ovoia, can only be main- 
tained on the hypothesis that its form was determined 
by false analogies, with a view to exhibiting its com- 
ponent parts more clearly. But this hypothesis is 
not permissible if any other satisfactory explanation 
of the word can be given; for émrsovatos would then 
be the single exception to the rule which determines 
compounds of ézi. In fact, the compound ézrovewwdns 
is found occasionally, thus showing that the final 
vowel of the preposition is naturally elided before 
ovala. 


§ 2. The requirements of the sense. 


It has been shown that etymological considera- 
tions favour the root éévas as against elva:. It will 
be necessary in the next place to ask whether the 
exigencies of the sense require us to reverse the 
decision to which etymology has led us. Is there 
really any solid objection to our taking rov dprov 
ny.cov Tov émvovacoy to mean ‘our bread for the coming 
day’? 

L. R. 15 
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One objection, and one only, is urged repeatedly 
against this explanation. The petition so explained, 
it is thought, would be a direct violation of the 
precept which our Lord gives at the close of the 
chapter, vi. 34 pu) ody peptpvnonte eis THY avpiov’. 
To this I would reply first; that though ésriodca is 
most frequently a synonym for 9 avpsov, yet the 
words are not coextensive in meaning. If the prayer 
were said in the evening, no doubt 7 érvidca would 
be ‘the following day, the morrow’; but supposing it 
to be used at or before dawn, the word would designate 
the day then breaking. Thus in the Ecclesiazuse 
of Aristophanes one of the speakers, after describing 
the time (ver. 20) xairot mrpos SpOporv y' éotiv ‘’tis close 
on daybreak,’ exclaims (ver. 105) v7) rnv érvicay 
nuépav, where Tv avpiov would be quite out of place. 
This instance shows the different power of the two 
words, which in some aspects may be said to contrast 
with each other; for the one implies time approaching 
and the other time deferred. But secondly (and this 
seems to be a complete answer to the objection), this 
argument, if it proves anything, proves too much. If 

1 It is astonishing to see with what persistence this worthless argu- 
ment is repeated. I find it for instance in two of the most recent Theo- 
logical books which have come into my hands, written from directly 
opposite points of view, Delitzsch Brief an die Rimer in das Hebréische 


tiberseist p. 27 (1870) and Keim Geschichte Fesu von Nasara il. p. 379 
(1871). 
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the command py peptpvay is tantamount to a prohibi- 
tion against prayer for the object about which we are 
forbidden to be anxious, then not only must we not 
pray for to-morrow’s food, but we must not pray for 
food at all. For He, Who says (ver. 34) un pepipvn- 
onre eis THY avptopy, Says also (ver. 25) un meptmvarTe TH 
uy vpav tl dbaynte ; and on this showing, whatever 
interpretation we put upon éroveroy, a precept will 
be violated. The fact is, that, as pépsuva means 
anxiety, undue thought or care (see above, p. 190 sq.), 
prayer to God is not only consistent with the absence 
of péptuva, but is a means of driving it away. One 
Apostle tells us (1 Pet. v. 7) to ‘cast all our anxiety 
(uéptuva) on God, for He careth (avr@ péret) for us.’ 
Another directs us ‘not to be anxious about any 
matter (undey pepysvdre) but in every thing with 
prayer and supplication joined with thanksgiving to 
make our desires known unto God (Phil. iv. 6). These 
injunctions we fulfil when we use the petition in the 
Lord’s Prayer in a proper spirit. At the same time, 
even in our prayers we are directed specially to the 
needs of ‘the coming day,’ for in the very act of asking 
for distant material blessings there is danger of exciting 
in ourselves this wépsuva which it is our duty to crush’. 


1 The moral bearing of this petition is well put by S. Basil (Reg. 
brev, tract. cclii, 11. p. 500), though he wrongly interprets the word 
itself; 6 épyatdpevos pynuovevwy rod Kuplov \éyorros Mh pepysware ry 


15—2 
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On the other hand, if érsovctov be derived from 
éarl, ovcia, we have the choice between the two senses 
of ovala, (1) ‘subsistence,’ and (2) ‘essence, being.’ 
Of these the latter must be rejected at once. It 
is highly improbable that a term of transcendental 
philosophy should have been chosen, and a strange 
compound invented for insertion in a prayer intended 
for everyday use. Indeed nothing could well be con- 
ceived more alien to the simplicity of the Gospel- 
teaching, than such an expression as ésriovotos, meaning 
‘suited to’ or ‘conducive to the ovcia, the essential 
being.’ If therefore this derivation from ovo/a is ten- 
able at all, we must be prepared to assign to it the 
more homely meaning, ‘subsistence,’ so that éruovatos 
will be ‘sufficient to sustain us,’ ‘enough for our 
absolute wants, but not enough for luxury.’ Such a 
sense in itself would meet the requirements of the 
passage. Only it does not seem likely that a strange 
word, which arrives at this meaning in an indirect way, 
should have been invented to express a very simple 
idea for which the Greek language had already more 
than one equivalent. Nor indeed is it a natural sense 
for the word to bear. In Porphyr. /sag. 16, and 
elsewhere, ézrovaiwdns is used to signify accidental, 


yuxp spuw rl daynre Atl ainre...rdy éxiodcwor dprov, rovréort roy xpos 
Tip edihpepoy fwhy ry otola judy xpnomevovra, otx davrg éwirpéres 
G4 ry Oew evrvyxdve: wrepl rovrov, K.T.A. 
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as opposed to essential, denoting what is superadded 
to the ovaia; and if such a compound as ézrovatos 
(from ovcia) were possible, it ought to have a similar 
meaning. 


§ 3. The tenor of tradition. 


Hitherto we have seen no sufficient reason for 
abandoning the derivation from (eva, while on the 
other hand serious difficulties are encountered by 
adopting the alternative and deriving the word from 
elvat. It remains to enquire how far this result is 
borne out by tradition. 

Tholuck, discussing the two derivations of émov- 
ovos, from elvas and ¢évas respectively, states, ‘The 
oldest and most widely spread is the former’: and 
Suicer, mentioning the derivation from 9 é:wodca, 
adds, ‘Nemo ex veteribus ita explicat. I hope to 
show that such statements are the very reverse of 
the truth; that, so far as our evidence goes, the 
derivation from éévas is decidedly the more ancient; 
and that, though the other prevailed widely among 
Greek interpreters after Origen, yet it never covered 
so wide an area as its elder rival. I shall take the 
great divisions of the Church as distinguished by their 
. several languages, and investigate the traditional sense 
assigned to the word in each. 
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I. In the Greek Church the first testimony is 
that of ORIGEN (de Orat. 27, 1.c.). He himself derives 
the word from ovcia, adducing repsovetos as an 
analogy. This analogy, as we have already seen, is 
false: for, whereas émi loses the final vowel in com- 
position, 7repi retains it; so that while the one com- 
pound would be zrepiovcctos, the other would be 
érovotos. Thus derived, the word signifies according 
to Origen rdv els ty ovolay judy cupBardrddpevor 
dptoyv. It is the spiritual bread which nourishes the 
spiritual being, 6 T7 g@vcet TH AoyiK] KaTAAANACTATOS 
kai ty ovcia avry aovyyerns «.7.X. This view Origen 
supports by quoting other passages where the heavenly 
bread is mentioned, and at the close of the discussion 
he adds (p. 249 C); ‘Some one will say that érsovavopy 
is formed [l. careoynparicOas| from émvévac; so that 
we are bidden to ask for the bread which belongs to 
the future life (roy oixetoy rod péAXovTOS ai@vos), that 
God may anticipate and give it to us even now, so 
that what shall be given as it were to-morrow 
may be given us to-day (dete Td otovel avptor 
Sodnadpevov aonpepov jutvy SoOjvar); the future life 
being represented by %o-morrow, and the present by 
to-day: but the former acceptation is better in my 
judgment, etc.’ Thus the earliest notice among Greek- 
speaking Christians reveals a conflict between the two 
derivations. It is true that in either case Origen 
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contemplates a spiritual rather than a literal interpre- 
tation of the bread, but this fact accords with the 
general principles of the Alexandrian school from 
which the notice emanates ; for this school is given to 
importing a mystical sense into the simple language 
of the Gospel. This ulterior question does not affect 
the derivation of the word. 

So far as I am acquainted with the language of 
Origen elsewhere, his mode of speaking here is quite 
consistent with the supposition that he himself first 
started the derivation from elyas, ovcia. At all events 
this supposition accords with his fondness for im- 
porting a reference to ‘absolute being’ into the lan- 
guage of the Apostles and Evangelists elsewhere, as 
for instance when he interprets tots ayiows tots ovow 
(omitting the words év "Edéom) in Ephes. i. 1, and ta 
Ta dvra xatapynon in 1 Cor. i. 28, in this sense (see 
Cramer’s Catena on Ephes. I|.c.). A derivation which 
transferred the word ezovaoos at once from the 
domain of the material to the domain of the supra- 
sensual would have a strong attraction for Origen’s 
mind. Still it must remain a pure hypothesis that he 
himself invented this derivation. He may have got it 
from one of his predecessors, Pantzenus or Clement : 
but at all events it bears the impress of the Alexan- 
drian school. On the other hand his own language 
shows that the other etymology (from émrévaz) had its 


se ww owes 
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supporters. How few or how numerous they were, 
the vagueness of his expression will not allow us to 
speculate. It is only when we come to the Versions 
that we find solid ground for assuming that in the 
earliest age this was the prevailing view. 

The next Greek writer whose opinion is known 
was also an Alexandrian. The great ATHANASIUS 
(de Incarn. § 16, 1. p. 706) derives the word from 
ertévas, but gives it a theological meaning : ‘ Elsewhere 
He calls the Holy Spirit heavenly bread, saying, Give 
us this day tov aptov nuewv tov émovoov', for He 
taught us in His prayer to ask in the present life for 
Toy émuovoov aprov, that is the future, whereof we 
have the first-fruits in the present life, partaking of it 
through’ the flesh of the Lord, as He Himself said, 
The bread, which I shall give, is My flesh, etc.’ This is 
exactly the account of the word which Origen rejects. 

To those however, who have studied the early his- 
tory of Biblical interpretation, it will be no surprise to 
find that Origen’s explanation of this word exerted 
a very wide and lasting influence. It is a common 


1 The Benedictine editor translates ér:ovcvoy here by superssebstan- 
tialem after Jerome, though the context of S. Athanasius is directly 
against this. At the same time Athanasius arrives at the same mystical 
meaning of rdv dprow rdw éxovctoy as Jerome, though through a different 
derivation. 

3 &a is absent from some texts but seems to be correct. If it is 
omitted the sense will be ‘partaking of the flesh.’ 
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phenomenon to find nearly all the Greek expositors 
following him, even in cases where his interpretation 
is almost demonstrably wrong. If his explanations 
had the good fortune to be adopted by the Antiochene 
school, as was frequently the case, they passed un- 
challenged and established themselves in the Church 
at large. In this particular instance the procedure of 
the Antiochene school would appear to have been 
characteristic, both in its agreement with and in its 
departure from Origen. While accepting his deri- 
vation, they seem to have substituted a realistic for 
his mystical sense of dpros émrtovovos. The adjective 
thus explained becomes ‘ for our material subsistence,’ 
and not ‘for our spiritual being.’ 

The views of the earliest representatives of the 
Antiochene school on this point are not recorded. 
But they may perhaps be assumed not only from 
the general tenor of later interpretations in this 
school (from Chrysostom downward) but also from 
the opinions of the Cappadocian fathers. 

In the treatise of GREGORY NYSSEN, de Orat. 
Domin. iv, I. p. 745, this view is stated very expli- 
citly: ‘We are ordered,’ he says, ‘to ask for what 
is sufficient for the preservation of our bodily sub- 
sistence (TO mpés THY GUYTNPNOW THS TMOMATLKS 
ovaias). The same interpretation is adopted by 
his brother BASIL (Reg. drev. tract. cclii, 11. p. 500), 
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who explains tov értovevov dprov as that ‘which is 
serviceable for our daily life for our subsistence (rov 
mpos THY épnpepov Conv tH ovoia nudy ypnotpevovta).’ 
The same derivation, though not quite the same 
meaning, is assigned to it also by CYRIL OF JERU- 
SALEM, Catech. xxiii (Mystag. v). 15, p. 329; ‘This 
holy bread is évrsovotos, being appointed for the sub- 
sistence (or substance) of the soul (él ry ovciay 
THS uyns xatataccopevos). This bread does not go 
into the belly nor is it cast out into the draught, 
but is distributed into the whole of thy complex 
frame (eis wacav cov tiv cvotaciw avadidera:) for the 
benefit of body and soul’; where an application chiefly 
though not exclusively spiritual is given to ovoia. 
Again, S. CHRYSOSTOM, de Ang. Port. etc. §*, Ul. 
p. 35, interprets émovcroy ‘which passes to the sub- 
stance of the body (él rnv ovciay trod capatos 
S:aBaivovra) and is able to compact (cvyxporjcat) 
this’; but elsewhere, in his Homily on S. John (xliii. 
§ 2, VIII. p. 257) he explains rod dprou tov émeoucion, 
rouréatt, Tod KaOnpepivod; while on S. Matthew, 
where the passage itself occurs, he expresses himself 
in such a vague way, as if he were purposely evading 
a difficulty (xix. § 5, VII. p. 251 sq.), Tt dors Tov dproy 
Tov émovatoy ; TOV eprypepov...detras [7 pvows] tpod7s 


1 It is right to mention that the authorship of this Homily has been 
questioned ; see the preface in Montfaucon’s edition. 
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THS avayxaias...virép aptou povoy éxédevoe THY evyny 
wovetcat, Kal virép adptrou Tod épnuepou, wate py UIrép 
TIS avptov peptsvav’ Ssa TovTo mwpocéOnxe, Tov aprov 
Tov émtovatov, Trouréort, Tov epypepoy’ Kal ovdé ToUT@P 
npkéaOn tO pyyate GAXA Kal Erepov peta TovTO 1poc- 
éOnxev, eitrrav, Sés nuiv onpepov' Bore pn weparrépo 
cuvrpiBew éavtovs tH ppovTids THs eruovens nyépas, 
where he shelters himself under the vagueness of 
éfypepos without explaining how he arrives at this 
meaning, and where the somewhat ambiguous words 
‘not to afflict ourselves further with the thought of 
the coming (értovons) day’ seem to allow, if not to 
suggest, the derivation from émotca. In a later 
passage of the same Homilies (lv. § 5, p. 562) and in 
his Exposition of Psalm cxxvii (V. p. 364) he again 
quotes this petition, but avoids an explanation; in 
his Homilies on Genesis (liv. § 5, IV. p. 530 sq.) he 
adduces it as setting the proper limits to our desire 
for temporal goods, tov dprov nuay roy érioveroy dds 
nuey onpepov, av) Tov, THY THS Huépas Tpodyv; while 
on Philippians iv. 19 (Hom. xv. § 4, XI. p. 316), com- 
menting on the words wAnpwce wacay ypelay vpor, 
he adds ‘so as not to be in want but to have what 
is needful (ra wpés ypelav), for Christ also put this 
in His prayer, when teaching us, roy dprov nyuav 
Tov émtova.ov Sos piv onuepov. Thus he seems 
throughout to be wavering between the meanings 
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daily and necessary, i.e. between the derivations from 
iévas and elvas, though he tends towards the latter. 
Again THEODORET on Phil. iv. 19, following Chry- 
sostom, quotes this petition as warranting S. Paul in 
asking for his converts rv xara tov mapoyta Biov 
“pean. 

Somewhat later CYRIL OF ALEXANDRIA on Luke 
xi. 3 (Mat, Il. p. 266) thus comments on ériovotor; 
‘Some say that it is that which shall come and shall 
be given in the future life;......but if this were 
true...... why do they add, Give us day by day? For 
one may see likewise by these words that they 
make their petition for daily food; and we must 
understand by ésvovcrov what is sufficient (roy av- 
tapxn) etc.” 

Later Greek writers contented themselves with 
repeating one or more of the interpretations given by 
their predecessors. Thus DAMASCENE (Orthod. Fid, 
iv. 13, I. p. 272 Lequien) says, otros 6 @pros éotiy 
 atrapyn Tov péAXNOVTOS apTou, bs éoTiW Oo érriovatos” 
TO yap émtovavoy Snrot 7 TOV wédAXOVTA, TOUTETTL, TOV 
Tov péAANOVTOS aiavos, ] TOY Mpos ouYTNPHEW THS 
ovalas nuov AapRavouevoy; and THEOPHYLACT (on 
Luke xi. 3) explains it tov émi 17 ovola ney Kai TH 
cvaotdce: tTHS Cons cupBadrropevov, ov Tov tTeEpiTTOY 


2 In Glaphyr. in Exod. ii, 1. p. 286, ed. Auberti, he explains this 
petition as equivalent to asking for rd els Swi» émiridec. 
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jTwavTws GAAd Tdv avayKkaiov (see also on Matt. vi. 
11)’. 

2. From the Aramaic Christians, the testimony 
in favour of the derivation from ézcévas is stronger. 

We learn from S. Jerome (7 Matth. vi. 11, VII. 
p- 34), that in the GOSPEL ACCORDING TO THE 
HEBREWS the word ériovotov, which he translated 
‘supersubstantialem,’ was rendered by Mahar (“MD), 
‘quod dicitur crastinum, ut sit sensus, Panem nostrum 
crastinum, id est futurum, da nobis hodie. 

Whatever view be adopted of the origin of this 
Apocryphal Gospel, its evidence has the highest value 
in this particular instance. Of its great antiquity no 
question can be entertained. It can hardly have 
been written much later than the close of the first 
century. It was regarded as an authoritative docu- 
ment by the Judaizing Christians of Palestine. It 
adhered very closely to the Gospel of S. Matthew, 
and was even thought by some to be the Hebrew 
(i.e. Aramaic) original of this Gospel; though the 
variations are too considerable to admit this simple 
solution. On the whole we may conclude with 
high probability that its traditions were not derived 
through the Greek but came from some Aramaic 
source or sources—whether from an oral Gospel, or 


1 A number of different interpretations are huddled together by an 
anonymous writer in Origen, Of. I. p. gio (ed. Delarue). 
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from written notes put together for catechetical pur- 
poses, or from the Aramaic copy of S. Matthew’s 
Gospel altered to suit the purposes of the writer. 
But even if it were derived from our Greek Gospels, 
its interpretation of érvoveroy would still have the 
greatest weight as proceeding from Palestine at this 
very early date. In a familiar expression in the 
most familiar of all the Evangelical records it is 
not unreasonable to assume that the tradition would 
be preserved at the close of the Apostolic age unm 
impaired in the vernacular language of our Lord and 
His disciples’. 

From the Gospel according to the Hebrews, we 
turn to another Aramaic source, emanating from a 
different quarter, the CURETONIAN SYRIAC Version 
of the New Testament. 

In Matt. vi. 11, this version has: 


a 30 Wey Cust pasla 


‘And-our-bread continual of-the-day give-to-us.’ 
In Luke xi. 3: 


naslas muse resol a 300 


‘And-give to-us the-bread continual of-every-day.’ 


1 It is unnecessary here to discuss the question to what extent Greek 
‘was spoken in Palestine at the Christian era. Even if with Dr. Roberts, 
in his instructive work Discussions on the Gospels, we take the view 
that the Palestinian Jews were bi-lingual, the argument in the text will 
Still hold good. 
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Here the temporal sense ‘continual,’ given to 
ériovaroy, connects it with ésrsévar, whether through 
érwvoa, ‘for the coming day,’ and so ‘daily, con- 
stant,’ or more directly, ‘ever coming, and so ‘per- 
petual”’. 

When however we turn from the Curetonian to 
the later revision, the PESHITO SYRIAC, we find that 
the influence of the Greek interpreters has been at 
work meanwhile. The word ‘necessary’ is substituted 
for ‘constant, the qualttative sense for the temporal, 
i.e. the derivation from etva: for the derivation from 
iévas. 

In Matt. vi. 11 of this Version, the petition runs, 


EI. nines sonal | om 
‘Give to-us the-bread of-our-necessity this-day.’ 
In Luke xi. 3: 


spose paians résosal a 20 
‘Give to-us the-bread of-our-necessity every-day.’ 


This is only one of the many instances where the 
Peshito betrays the influences of the fourth century 
whether in the text or in the interpretation’. 


1 Cureton compares Num. iv. 7 “OPV ond, translated in the 
Syriac Ghar asad’ mésae\. His own speculations respect- 
ing the original reading in S. Matthew seem both unnecessary and 
untenable. 

2 Prof. Wright informs me that he has not found any variation in 
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In the still later HARCLEAN VERSION (A.D. 616) 
again this same interpretation is adopted in both 
passages, though slightly varied in form. 

In Matt. vi. 11: 

weisias A om rainiaw ac pin rsa 
‘ The-bread of-us that necessary give to-us this-day.’ 

In Luke xi. 3: 

TELLS a J. -) pea riniams esol 
‘The-bread of-necessity of-us give to-us this-day :’ 
with a v. 1. seas Aaon ace (ie. 75 nab’ npépav) 

for rfiS0Qs (onpepor). 

Again, the JERUSALEM SYRIAC, which was per- 
haps translated from a Greek Lectionary, and can 
hardly be earlier than the 5th century, also appears 
to derive émiovotos from elvat, ovoia, but gives it a 
different sense, apparently confusing it with zrepsov- 
aus, as S. Jerome does. 

In Matt. vi. 11 it has, 


ame dsm wihaas col 
‘Our-bread of-opulence (or ‘abundance’) give to-us 


this-day,’ (I. p. 234, ed. Miniscalchi-Erizzo). The 
corresponding passage in S. Luke is not extant 
in this Version. 


the earliest MSS of the Peshito in the British Museum, belonging to 
the sth, 6th, and 7th centuries. 
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Thus among the Aramaic Christians the earliest 
tradition, which has reached us by two distinct 
channels, connects the word with émcévac: while in the 
later Versions, after the influence of the Greek inter- 
preters had made itself felt, this traditional sense has 
been displaced by the derivation from ovcia. 

It will be seen hereafter how the later rendering 
substituted by S. Jerome failed to suppress the tra- 
ditional guot:dtanum of the Old Latin. In the same 
way the eitscaW of the Old (Curetonian) Syriac, 
though it does not show equal vitality, occurs occa- 
sionally and still survives long after the later Revi- 
sion of the New Testament, which we call the Peshito, 
had superseded the earlier Version or Versions. Thus 
in the Syriac recension of the Acts of Thomas—which 
must be a very ancient work, for it has a distinctly 
Gnostic character—the Lord’s Prayer is quoted to- 
wards the end, and the petition in question runs 


Oe USE Woah a 200 


closely following this Version*. Again, in one of the 
poems of Jacob of Sarug, who died A.D. 521 (Zin- 
gerle’s Monumenta Syriaca p. 31, Innsbriick 1869), it 


1 These Acts are found in a British Museum MS, Add. 14, 645, and 
have been recently edited by Prof. Wright, in his Apocryphal Acts of 
the Apostles, 1871. The text of the Lord’s Prayer in these Acts agrees 
generally with the Curetonian Version as against the Peshito. 


L. R. 16 
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is said of the patriarch Jacob (see Gen. xxviii. 20) 
that he ‘prayed the prayer which our Lord taught. 
wal eo psdaen used resol 
The-bread continual of-the-day give to-me.’ 
And lower down he again repeats the characteristic 
words: 
EOS his’ esol! 

This rendering of tov dptov roy émtovatoy is found 
also in an Exposition of the Lords Prayer by the 
same writer, preserved in the MS Brit. Mus. Add. 17, 
157 (dated A.G. 876= A.D. 565), in which the expres- 
sion is repeated not less than three times, fol. 48 a, 
49 2°. 


1 This passage was pointed out to me by Mr Bensly of the Cambridge 


University Library. I had also hoped that I might find this petition | 


quoted in the works of one of the earlier Syriac writers, Aphraates 
or Ephrem, but my search has not been attended with success. An 
indirect reference in Ephrem (Of. vi. p. 642) omits the word in question. 


doles o_sor’ 295 WN wel 
hal > 


‘The bread of the day shall suffice thee, as thou hast learnt in the 
Prayer.’ At the same time Ephrem agrees with the Curetonian against 
the Peshito in ~L=GCi28, so that it seems frobadle he used the Cure- 
tonian Version. Prof. Wright at my request examined several Syriac 
Service-books in the British Museum Library. He reports that all the 
volumes which he examined are Jacobite, and that ‘the reading invan- 
ably agrees with the Peshito text of Matt. vi. rr. They belong to 
the gth, roth, and rith centuries.’ 
2 These references were communicated to me by Prof. Wright. 
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3. The testimony of the Egyptian Versions again 
is highly valuable, both as preserving a very ancient 
tradition (for it would seem that they must both be 
assigned to the close of the second or beginning of 
the third century), and as representing a distinct and 
isolated section of the Church. 

The MEMPHITIC, the version of Lower Egypt, and 
the THEBAIC, the version of Upper Egypt, agree in 
the derivation from devas; and their agreement is the 
more valuable, inasmuch as their general character 
shows them to be independent the one of the other. 

The Memphitic Version has: 

In Matt. vi. 11: 

TTENWIK NTEPACTI MHIG NAN MOOY. 
‘Our bread of-to-morrow give-it to-us to-day.’ 
In Luke xi. 3: 
TIENWIK EONHOY MHIG NON MMHNI, 
‘Our bread that-cometh give-it to-us daily.’ 

The Thebaic Version: 

In Matt. vi. 11: 

TIENOEIK ETNHY N[TI MMOQG NAN MITOOY. 

‘Our bread that-cometh give-thou it to us to-day,’ 
The corresponding passage of S. Luke in this Version 
is not preserved. 

Here we have a choice of two translations, both 
founded on the same derivation, the one through 


émrtovoa, the other directly from émeévas. 
16—2 
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In all the Coptic (i.e. Memphitic) Service-books 
which I have seen, the rendering of ézrtovocoy is Nrepacti, 
‘of to-morrow.’ 

4. The Latin Churches preserve a still more an- 
cient tradition. The OLD LATIN Version, which 
dates certainly from the second century, and not 
improbably, so far as regards the Gospels, from the 
first half of the century, renders ésriovotov by guoti- 
dianum in both Evangelists. Of this rendering there 
can be no doubt. It is found in the extant manu- 
scripts of the Old Latin Version in both places, It is 
quoted moreover by the early Latin Fathers, Ter- 
tullian (de Ovat. 6) and Cyprian (de Orat. p. 104, 
Fell). Though both these fathers are commenting 
especially on the Lord’s Prayer, and both adopt a 
spiritual sense of the petition, as referring to Christ 
the living bread and to the eucharistic feast, yet they 
comment on ‘quotidianum’ from this point of view, 
and seem to be unaware that any other rendering is 
possible. 

At length in the fourth century the influence of 
the scholastic interpretation, put forward by Origen 
and the Greek Fathers, makes itself felt in Latin 
writers. The first semblance of any such influence 
is found in Juvencus, the Latin poet, who wrote a 
metrical history of the Gospel about A.D. 330—335. 
He renders the words 
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Vitalisque hodie sancti substantia panis 
Proveniat nobis. 
Evang. Hist. i, 631. 

Here however, though the coincidence is curious, 
no inference can safely be drawn from the occurrence 
of ‘substantia’; since Juvencus elsewhere uses the 
word with a genitive as a convenient periphrasis to 
eke out his metre, without any special significance; 
eg. i. 415, ‘substantia panis’ (Matt. iv. 4); i. 510, 
‘salis substantia’ (Matt. v. 13); ii. 420, ‘vocis sub- 
stantia’ (Matt. ix. 32); ii. 524, ‘animae substantia’ 
(Matt. xi. 5); ii. 677, ‘credendi substantia’ (John v. 
38) ; iii. 668, ‘arboris substantia’ (Matt. xxi. 21), 

In VICTORINUS the Rhetorician, who was ac- 
quainted with the Greek commentators, the first dis- 
tinct traces of this interpretation in the Latin Church 
are found. In his treatise against Arius, completed 
about the year 365, he writes (i. 31, Bibl. Vet. Patr. 
VIIL p. 163, ed. Galland.): ‘Unde deductum émcovcroy 
quam a substantia? Da panem nobis érvovovov hodt- 
ernum. Quoniam Jesus vita est, et corpus ipsius vita 
est, corpus autem panis...Significat ésrsovcvoy ex ipsa 
aut in ipsa substantia, hoc est, vitae panem.’ And 
again (ii. 8, ib. p. 177): ‘éarsovortoy aprov, ex eadem 
ovola panem, id est, de vita Dei, consubstantialem 
vitam...Graecum igitur Evangelium habet ésrcovocop, 
quod denominatum est a substantia, et utique Deli 
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substantia: hoc Latini vel non intelligentes vel non 
valentes exprimere non potuerunt dicere, et tantum- 
modo qguotidianum posuerunt, non émtiovorov.’ Setting 
himself to defend the cuoovctov of the Nicene creed 
against the charge of novelty, Victorinus seizes with 
avidity a derivation of émsovovoy which furnishes him 
with a sort of precedent. 

Again, in S. AMBROSE we find distinct references 
to this derivation. In a treatise ascribed to this 
father (de Sacram. v. 4. § 24, I. p. 378) we read, 
‘Quare ergo in oratione dominica, quae postea sequi- 
tur, ait Panem nostrum? Panem quidem sed ésrov- 
atov, hoc est, supersubstanttalem. Non iste panis est 
qui vadit in corpus; sed ille panis vitae aeternae qui 
animae nostrae substantiam fulcit. Ideo Graece ézrsov- 
ovos dicitur: Latinus autem hunc panem quotidianum 
dixit [quem Graeci dicunt advenientem]*; quia Graeci 
dicunt ry ériodcav nuépay advenientem diem. Ergo 
quod Latinus dixit et quod Graecus, utrumque utile 
videtur. Graecus utrumque uno sermone significavit, 
Latinus guotidianum dixit. Si quotidianus est panis, 
cur post annum illum sumis, quemadmodum Graeci 
in oriente facere consuerunt? Accipe quotidie, quod 
quotidie tibi prosit etc.’ The writer seems here to 
combine the two derivations of ésriovotov, as though 


1 The words in brackets are omitted in many MSS, and seem to be 
out of place. 
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the word could have a double etymology. At least 
I cannot interpret ‘Graecus utrumque uno sermone 
significavit’ in any other way’. The authorship of the 
treatise however is open to question, as it contains 
some suspicious statements and expressions. But 
whoever may have been the writer, the work appears 
to be early. If he owed the expression supersub- 
stantialis to S. Jerome’s revision, as was probably 
the case, even this is consistent with the Ambrosian 
authorship, as several of this father’s works were 
written after S. Jerome had completed the Gospels. 
Again, in an unquestioned treatise of S. Ambrose 
(de Fide iii. 15.§ 127, 11. p. 519) written in the years 
377, 378, this father, defending the word é6poovccov 
against the Arians, uses the same argument as Victo- 
rinus: ‘An negare possunt ovolav lectam, cum et 
panem émovovov Dominus dixerit et Moyses scrip- 
serit vusels Exer GE pot Nads meptovatos? Aut quid est 
ovaia, vel unde dicta, nisi ovoa dei, quod semper 
maneat? Qui enim est, et est semper, Deus est; et 
ideo manens semper ovova dicitur divina substantia. 
Propterea éwiovctos panis, quod ex verbi substantia 
substantiam virtutis manentis cordi et animae sub- 
ministret ; scriptum est enim, Ez pants confirmat cor 


1 Pfeiffer in the Zhesaur. Theol. Philol. U. p. 117 (Amstel. 1702) 
explains ‘utrumque uno sermone significavit’ by ‘crastinum scil. di- 
cendo, hodiernum includens diem,’ which seems to me meaningless. 
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homints (Ps. ciii. 15).’ The etymological views of a 
writer who derives ovcia from ovca dei can have no 
value in themselves. The notice is only important 
as showing that the derivation from ovoia was gaining 
ground. At the same time, like the passage of Victo- 
rinus, it suggests a motive which would induce many 
to accept the etymology offered, as furnishing a ready 
answer to an Arian objection. 

When S. JEROME (about A.D. 383) revised the 
Latin of the New Testament, he substituted saper- 
substantialem for quotidianum in the text of S. 
Matthew; but, either prevented by scruples from 
erasing a cherished expression from the Latin Bibles, 
or feeling some misgiving about the correctness of his 
own rendering, he allowed qguotidianum to stand in 
S. Luke. Altogether his language is vague and un- 
decided, whenever he has occasion to mention the 
word. In his Commentary on the Epistle to Titus 
(Op. VII. p. 726), written about A.D. 387, he thus ex- 
presses himself: ‘Unde et illud, quod in evangelio 
secundum Latinos interpretes scriptum est Panem 
nostrum quotidianum da nobis hodie, melius in Graeco 
habetur Panem nostrum émioveton, id est praecipuum, 
egregium, peculiarem*, eum videlicet qui de caelo de- 


1 It thus appears that the sense which S. Jerome himself attaches 
to his rendering supersudstantialem is different from that which some 
theologians have assigned to it. 
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scendens ait (Joh. vi. 51), Ego sum panis gut de caelo 
descenat. Absit quippe ut nos, qui in crastinum cogi- 
tare prohibemur, de pane isto qui post paululum con- 
coquendus et abjiciendus est in secessum in prece 
dominica rogare jubeamur. Nec multum differt inter 
émrtovatov et mreptovevoy; praepositio enim tantummodo 
est mutata, non verbum. Quidam érevoioy existi- 
mant in oratione dominica panem dictum, quod 
super omnes ovaias sit, hoc est super universas sub- 
stantias. Quod si accipitur, non multum ab eo sensu 
differt quem exposuimus. Quidquid enim egregium 
est et praecipuum, extra omnia est et super omnia.’ 
And similarly in his Commentary on S. Matthew 
(Op. VII. p. 34), written a few years afterwards (A.D. 
398): ‘Quod nos supersubstantialem expressimus, in 
Graeco habetur émrovovov, quod verbum Septuaginta 
interpretes trepcovovoy frequentissime transferunt...... 
Possumus supersubstantialem panem et aliter intel- 
legere, qui super omnes substantias sit et universas 
superet creaturas. Alii simpliciter putant, secundum 
Apostoli sermonem dicentis Hadentes victum et ve- 
stitum his contentt simus, de praesenti tantum cibo 
sanctos curam agere. Hitherto he is apparently 
consistent with himself in connecting the word with 
ovcia; but in a later work, the Commentary on 
Ezekiel (Op. V. p. 209), written from AD. 411—4I14, 
he says, ‘ Melius est ut intelligamus panem justi eum 
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esse qui dicit, Ego sum panis vivus quit de caelo de- 
scendi, et quem in Oratione nobis tribui deprecamur, 
Panem nostrum substantivum, sive superventurum, da 
nobts, ut quem postea semper accepturi sumus, in prae- 
senti saeculo quotidie mereamur accipere. And ina 
still later work against the Pelagians, written about 
A.D. 415, he speaks with the same uncertainty (iii. 15, 
II. p. 800); ‘Sic docuit Apostolos suos ut quotidie in 
corporis illius sacrificio credentes audeant loqui Pater 
noster, etc....Panem quotidianum, sive super omnes sub- 
stantias, venturum Apostoli deprecantur ut digni sint 
assumtione corporis Christi.’ In one point only is he 
consistent throughout. He insists on a spiritual, as 
opposed to a literal, interpretation of the bread. 

The indecision or the scruple or the carelessness, 
which led Jerome to retain guotiditanum in one Evan- 
gelist while he removed it from another, bore strange 
fruit. Jerome’s revised Latin Version became the 
Bible of the Western Churches. The knowledge of 
the Greek tongue died out. The fact that the same 
word émiovovoy occurs in both Gospels passed out 
of memory. The difference which was found in the 
Latin Vulgate came to be regarded as a difference in 
the language of the Evangelists themselves. As such it 
is commented upon by the most learned Latin writers 
in successive ages. So it is treated even by his own 
younger contemporary Cassianus who, though him- 
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self not ignorant of Greek, yet in a treatise written 
soon after the death of S. Jerome writes (Collat. 
ix. 21), ‘Panem nostrum émvovo.ov, id est, super- 
substantialem, da nobis hodte: quod alius evangelista 
guotidianum. So again it is taken by Anselm in the 
11th or 12th century (Comm. in Matth.), by Nicolas 
of Lyra in the 14th (Comm. in Matth.),and by Diony- 
sius Carthusianus in the 15th (Exzarr. in Matth.)’; 
all of whom remark on the different epithets used by 
S. Matthew and S. Luke. 

But the most remarkable instance of this blunder 
is furnished by a controversy between the two fore- 
most men of their time, S. Bernard and Abelard. 
The Abbot of Clairvaux, having occasion to visit the 
convent of the Paraclete of which Heloise was abbess, 
observed that in repeating the Lord’s Prayer at the 
daily hours a change was made in the usual form, the 
word ‘supersubstantialem’ being substituted for ‘quo- 
tidianum.’ As Heloise had made this change under the 
direction of Abelard, she communicated the complaint 
tohim. Upon this he wrote a letter of defence to S. 
Bernard, which is extant (P. Abaelardi Ofera I. p. 618, 
ed. Cousin). He pleads that the form in S. Matthew 
must be more authentic than the form in S. Luke— 
the former having been an Apostle and heard the 
words as uttered, the latter having derived his infor- 


1 See Pfeiffer 1. c. p. 119 sq. 
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mation at second hand—‘de ipso fonte Matthaeus, 
de rivulo fontis Lucas est potatus.’ Hence S. Mat- 
thew’s form is more complete and contains seven 
petitions, while S. Luke’s has only five. For this 
reason the Church in her offices has rightly preferred 
S. Matthew's form to S. Luke’s. ‘What may have 
been the reason therefore, he proceeds, ‘that while 
we retain the rest of S. Matthew’s words, we change 
one only, saying guotidianum for supersubstantialem’, 


1 We may pardon the mistake of Abelard more readily, when we find 
that a learned modem historian, commenting on the incident, is guilty 
of a still greater error. Milman (History of Latin Christianity il. 
p. 262, ed. 2) remarks on this dispute: ‘ The question was the clause in 
the Lord’s prayer our datly bread or our bread day by day.’ Here two 
wholly different things are confused together. (1) S. Matthew and 
S. Luke alike have éxiovcrov. This was rendered guotidianum in both 
Evangelists in the Old Latin, as it is rendered das/y in both in our 
English Version. But Jerome by substituting safersudstantialem in 
S. Matthew and retaining guotidianum in S. Luke made an artificial 
variation, which misled Abelard. Meanwhile the guotiditanum of the 
Old Latin in S. Matthew maintained its place in the Service-books, 
and puzzled Abelard by its presence. Abelard’s remarks are confined 
solely to the epithet attached to dproy. (2) There is a real difference 
between S. Matthew and S. Luke in another part of the sentence, the 
former having otuepow this day, the latter 7d xa’ jyudpay day by day. 
This distinction was obliterated by the Old Latin, which took the 
false reading ofpepor in S, Luke and so gave Aodie in both Evangelists. 
It reappears again in the original Vulgate of Jerome, which has hodie 
in S. Matthew and cofidie in S. Luke (though once more obliterated in 
the Clementine recension). Of this difference Dean Milman seems to 
have had some not very clear idea and to have confused it with the 
dispute about ér:overor, but Abelard does not mention it at all. 
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let him state who can, if indeed it is sufficient to 
state it. For the word guotidianum does not seem 
to express the excellence of this. bread, like super- 
substantialem ; and it seems to be an act of no slight 
presumption to correct the words of an Apostle, and 
to make up one prayer out of two Evangelists, in 
such a manner that neither seems to be sufficient in 
respect of it (the prayer), and to recite it in a form 
in which it was neither spoken by the Lord nor 
written by any of the Evangelists. Especially when 
in all other portions of their writings which are read 
in Church, their words are kept separate, however 
much they may differ in respect of completeness or 
incompleteness (impermixta sunt verba eorum, qua- 
cunque perfectione vel imperfectione discrepent). 
Therefore, if any one blames me for innovating in 
this matter, let him consider whether blame is not 
rather due to the person who presumed out of two 
prayers written in old times to make up one new 
prayer, which deserves rather to be called his own 
than an Evangelist’s (non tam evangelicam quam 
suam dicendam). Lastly, the discernment of the 
Greeks, whose authority (as S. Ambrose saith) is 
greater, hath, owing to the aforesaid reasons, as I 
suppose, brought the prayer of S. Matthew alone into 
common use, saying, rév dptoy nudy Tov émrvovctop, 
which is translated Panem nostrum supersubstantialem,’ 
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Strange it is, that, though quoting the Greek words 
of S. Matthew (apparently however at second hand), 
Abelard did not take the trouble to consult the ori- 
ginal of S. Luke, but here, as elsewhere’, allowed 
himself to follow the Vulgate implicitly. Strange too, 
but less strange, that he should not have recognised in 
the guotidianum of the Church Services the remnant 
of an older Version, which in this instance Jerome's 
Revision had been powerless to displace. We do not 
hear that S. Bernard refuted his pertinacious adver- 
sary by exposing his error. It is improbable that 
he possessed the learning necessary for this purpose, 
for in learning at least he was no match for his 
brilliant opponent. He probably fell back on the 
usage of the Church, and refused to cross weapons 
with so formidable an adversary. 

Yet, notwithstanding such notices as these, the 
marvel is that Jerome’s supersubstantialts took so little 
hold upon the Latin Church at large. When after 


1 Abelard uses similar language elsewhere, /s Died, Rogat. Serm. 
Op. 1. p. 4713 ‘Non sine admiratione videtur accipiendum quod apud 
nos in consuetudinem ecclesiae venerit ut quum orationem dominicam 
in verbis Matthaei frequentemus, qui eam, ut dictum est, perfectius 
scripserit, unum ejus verbum caeteris omnibus retentis commutemus, 
pro supersubstantialem scilicet, quod ipse posuit, dicentes quotidianum, 
sicut Lucas ait, etc.’ On the other hand in the Exfositio Orationis 
Dominicae (1. p. 899 sq.) he comments on guotidianum and does not 
even mention supersubstantialem, 
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some generations his revised Vulgate superseded 
the Old Latin, the word confronted students of the 
Bible in S. Matthew, and in this position it was com-. 
mented upon and discussed. But here its influence 
ended. S. Augustine on the morrow of Jerome's 
Revision still continues to quote and to explain the 
petition with the word guotidianum, as S. Hilary* had 
quoted and explained it on the eve. Despite the great 
name of Jerome, whose authority reigned paramount 
in Western Christendom for many centuries in all 
matters of Scriptural interpretation, guotidtanum was 
never displaced in the Lord’s Prayer as used in the 
offices of the Church. Roman, Gallican, Ambrosian, 
and Mozarabic Liturgies, all retained it. The word 
supersubstantialem is not, so far as I can learn, once 
substituted for guotidtanum in any public services of 
the Latin Church’, The use which Abelard intro- 
duced at the Paraclete was obviously isolated and 
exceptional and appears to have been promptly sup- 
pressed. The devotional instinct of the Church would 
seem to have been repelled by a scholastic term so 
little in harmony with our Lord’s mode of speaking 
and so ill adapted to religious worship. Even in the 

1 Fragm. Of. Il. p. 714. 

? It has been pointed out to me that the words ‘panem nostrum 
quotidianum supersubstantialem’ occur in the Breviary in the Oratio- 


num Actio post Missam, the two epithets being combined; but this is 
only an indirect reference to the Lord’s Prayer. 
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Catechismus ad Parochos, issued by the Council of 
Trent as a manual for the guidance of the Roman 
Clergy and containing a very full exposition of the 
Lord’s Prayer, the word guotidianum is retained, while 
the alternative supersubstantialem is not once men- 
tioned, though an eucharistic application is given to 
the petition, and the epithet guotidianum explained 
in accordance therewith’. 

The pre-reformation versions of the Lord’s Prayer 
in the languages of Western Europe, being derived 
from the Latin, naturally follow the rendering which 
the translator in each case had before him. If taken 
from the Old Latin or from the Service-books, they 
give daily; if from the Vulgate, supersubstanttal. 
Among a large number of versions and paraphrases 
of the Lord’s Prayer in the various Teutonic dialects?* 
the latter rendering occurs very rarely, and then (for 
the most part) only 2 sttz in the Gospel of S. Mat- 


1 It is worthy of notice, as showing how little favour this rendering 
found, that a Roman Catholic commentator of the 16th century, 
Maldonatus (on Matth. vi. 11), supposes that Jerome never intended to 
place supersubstantialem in the text, and that it got there by careless- 
ness: ‘ Hieronymus supersubstantialem vertit, quaamquam in eo veterem 
versionem noluit corrigere. Itaque incaute quidam nostro tempore in 
vulgata editione pro quotidiano supersubstantialem posuerunt.’ This 
view is quite groundless. 

2 See the collection in Marsh’s Origin and History of the English 
Language, p. 76 sq.: and also The Gospel of S. Matthew tn Anglo- 
Saxon and Northumbrian Versions (Cambr. 1858). 
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thew, as eg. ‘ofer-wistlic’ in the Lindisfarne Gospels 
and ‘over other substaunce’ in Wycliffe. 

The early reformers also for the most part adopted 
the familiar rendering. In Luther’s Version it is in- 
terpreted ‘unser taglich brodt, and Calvin also advo- 
cates the derivation from é:évar. So too it is taken in 
the Latin of Leo Juda. Our own Tyndale rendered it 
in the same way, and in all the subsequent English 
Versions of the reformed Church this rendering is 
retained. On the other hand, the derivation from 
ovola was adopted by Beza', whose interpretation 
however in this particular instance does not appear 
to have influenced the reformed Versions’. 

To sum up the results of this investigation into 
the testimony of the most ancient Versions. The 
Syrian, the Egyptian, the Latin Churches, are dis- 
tinct from one another. Yet all alike bear witness in 
the earliest forms of the Lord’s Prayer to the one 
derivation of émtovovov as against the other. In the 
Syrian Churches we have testimony from two distinct 


1 Indeed he himself, though he explains the word ‘qui nostris viribus 
sustentandis sufficiat,’ yet retains guotidianum in the text, saying ‘Mihi 
religio fuit quicquam immutare in hac precationis formula in ecclesia 
Dei tanto jam tempore usurpata.’ 

? In Tomson’s Version of the N. T. however, which is attached to 
the Geneva Bible, though it is rendered ‘dayly,’ a marginal note is 
added ‘That that is meete for our nature for our dayly foode, or such 
as may suffice our nature and complexion.’ 


L. R. 17 
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sources. The Egyptian Churches likewise tell the 
same tale with a twofold utterance. All may be re- 
garded as prior to Origen, the first Greek father who 
discusses the meaning of the word. In the Syrian 
and the Latin Churches we have seen how at a later 
date the scholastic interpretation was superposed upon 
the traditional, but with different success. In the 
former it ultimately prevailed; in the latter it never 
obtained more than a precarious footing. The Egyp- 
tian Churches, being more effectually isolated from 
Greek influences, preserved the traditional sense to 
the end. 

These Versions alone have any traditional value. 
But others, which were made in the fourth century 
and later, are not without their importance, as show- 
ing how widely the older interpretation still prevailed 
in the Greek Church, notwithstanding the tendency 
in the Greek fathers towards the derivation adopted 
or invented by Origen. It is a remarkable fact that 
all the remaining Versions which can with probability 
be assigned to the fourth or fifth centuries give the 
temporal sense to émrovacoy, or (in other words) derive 
it from éwriévas. In the GOTHIC, whose date is about 
the middle of the fourth century, it is rendered by 
sinteinan, ‘continual’; in the ARMENIAN, which was 
made some time before the middle of the fifth, being 
begun from the Syriac and afterwards revised and 
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completed from the Greek, it is likewise translated 
‘continual, daily’; and similarly in the A THIOPIC, 
whose date is somewhat uncertain, it is given ‘of 
each day’ in both S. Matthew and S. Luke. 

Thus, tradition is not only not adverse to the deri- 
vation which etymological considerations seem to re- 
quire, but favours it very decidedly. With this strong 
confirmation, we need not hesitate to adopt it. On 
the other hand, it is only fair to notice that, though 
tradition is in accordance with itself and with ety- 
mology so far as regards the derivation from émeévau, 
yet the same degree of coincidence cannot be claimed 
on behalf of the derivation from the feminine érsotca 
and the more precise meaning for the coming day thus 
obtained. Yet this meaning seems to be supported 
by the oldest tradition, and to offer a better justifica- 
tion of the coinage of a new word. At the same 
time, when the word was once in use, it would require 
a conscious effort of the mind to separate two ety- 
mologies so intimately connected, and the close 
alliance of meaning, for the coming day and for the 
coming time, would encourage a certain vagueness of 
conception within these narrow limits. It was only 
when the meaning was stereotyped by translation 
into another language, that it would assume definitely 
the one or the other of these two allied senses, 

Thus the familiar rendering ‘daily,’ which has 

17—2 
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prevailed uninterruptedly ‘in the Western Church 
from the beginning, is a fairly adequate representa- 
tion of the original; nor indeed does the English 
language furnish any one word which would answer 
the purpose so well. 


IL 


The word émriovctos was connected, as we have 
seen, by several of the fathers with aepsouvctos. I 
hope that sufficient reasons have been given already 
for rejecting this connexion as based on a false ana- 
logy. But still the word zepsovcvos is important in 
itself, and (as its meaning has been somewhat misun- 
derstood by modern as well as by ancient commen- 
tators) I take this opportunity of explaining what 
seems to be its proper force. 

Origen (de Orat, 27, 1. p. 246), in the passage of 
which I have already quoted the context (p. 217 sq.), 
distinguishes these two words ézrovatos, Treptovatos, as 
follows: 7 yey Tov els THY ovalay cupBaddAédpevoy dptov 
Snrodoa, 7 Se tov wept Thy ovclay KaTayivopevoyv Aad 
cat Kowwwvoovta avr@. With this brief account of the 
word he contents himself. Apparently he understands 
meptovatos to mean ‘connected with and participating 
in absolute being,’ thus assigning to it a sense closely 
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allied to that which he has given to émtovotos. This 
meaning may be dismissed at once. It does not 
correspond with the original Hebrew, and it is an 
impossible sense to attach to the word itself. Never- 
theless it is taken up by Victorinus, who writes (c. 
Arium i. 31, Bibl. Vet. Patr. VII. p. 163 ed. Galland.) 
‘Sic rursus et Paullus in Epistola ad Titum populum 
qeptovatoy, Circa substantiam, hoc est circa vitam 
consistentem populum’; and again (ii. 8, ib. p. 177), 
‘Latinus cum non intelligeret mepsovovoy SyAoyp, arepi- 
ovatov, Tov teptovta [read epi dvra?] id est, circa 
vitam quam Christus et habet et dat, posuit populum 
abundantem. And Cyril of Alexandria on S. Luke 
(Mai, II. p. 266), in the context of a passage already 
quoted (p. 236), likewise connects it with ésriovctos, 
giving it an equally impossible sense, ayri rod érre- 
ovaiou Tov TEeptovatoy eiTray, ToUTégTL TOY ApKovYTa Kal 
Tov Tedeiws Eyety OVY NTT@peEvony. 

On the other hand, Jerome (on Tit. ii. 14, VIL 
p. 725 sq.) says that, having thought much over the 
word zreptoveroy and consulted ‘the wise of this world’ 
whether they had met with it elsewhere, without get- 
ting any satisfaction, he betook him to the passages 
in the Old Testament where it occurs, and by a com- 
parison of these arrived at the meaning egregium, 
praccipuum, pecultarem, a sense which (as we have 
seen) he gives to émiovotoy also. Though wholly 
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wrong as applied to éovavoy, this meaning is fairly 
adequate to represent zrepsovcvoy ; but it is clear from 
the context that Jerome does not seize the exact 
force of the word, which appears also to have escaped 
later commentators. 

We may reasonably infer from the notices of 
Origen and Jerome that this word was unknown out 
of Biblical Greek: and we have therefore no choice 
but to follow the method of the latter, and investigate 
the passages of the Old Testament where it occurs. 

The expression Aads qreptovotos is found four times 
in the LXX; Exod. xix. 5, Deut. vii. 6, xiv. 2, 
xxvi. 18, In the first passage it is a rendering of 
the single word map, in the three last of Px Dy. 
Moreover in Ps. oxxxiv (cxxxv). 4 indaod ii is ‘trans- 


lated eis qweprovovacpoy éavt@. In all ‘these passages 
the reference is to the Israelites as the peculiar 
people of God. Once more, in Eccles. ii. 8 we have 
cuvnyaryov wot Kalye apyvpiov Kaye ypucioy Ka mepi- 
ovotacpovs Baciéwv cai tov ywpwv, where again 
mepiovatac novus represents mab, but in this instance 
without any reference to the chosen people. These 
_ appear to be the only passages in the LXX where 
MEplovatos, Teplovatacjos, occur. But m>ap is found 
besides in two other places: in Mal. iii, 1 7, where 
again it refers to the chosen people and where it is 
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rendered ets wepsroinow; and in 1 Chron. xxix. 3, 
where Solomon says ‘I have a mio [translated in 


our Version ‘of mine own proper good’] gold and 
silver which I have given to the house of my God, 
over and above all that I have prepared for the holy 
house,’ rendered by the LXX éore pros 8 repitretroinuat 
xpuctoy kal apyvpuoy K.T.d. 

Of these two renderings which the Lxx offers 
for map, the one is adopted by S. Paul, Tit. ii. 14 
dacs meptovetos ; the other by S. Peter, 1 Pet. ii. 9 
Nads els meperolnow. The reference in S. Peter is to 
Exod. xix. 5, where however the rendering mepsovovos | 
is found in the LXx. 

The Hebrew root bop, from which sbip comes, is 
not found in the Bible. But the senses of kindred 
roots in Hebrew, such as "3D, and of other derivatives 
of this same root in the allied languages, point to its 
meaning. It signifies ‘to surround on all sides,’ and 
so to ‘gather together, set apart, reserve, appro- 
priate.’ 

In grammar the Rabbinical expression for a proper 
name is sb BY. In logic the predicable proprium 
is designated sup by them. 

Applied to property, the word m6 ID would denote 
the private treasure which a person acquires for 
himself or possesses by himself alone, as distinguished 
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from that which he shares with others. Of a king, 
we might say that it was the ‘fiscus’ as distinguished 
from the ‘aerarium,’ the privy purse as opposed to 
the public treasury. It is something reserved for 
his private uses. In two of the passages where it 
occurs, Eccles. ii. 8, 1 Chron. xxix. 3, it refers to 
kings; and in the latter it seems to be carefully dis- 
tinguished from the money which would naturally be 
devoted to expenditure on public works. 

Thus there is no great difficulty about the original 
Hebrew word. On the other hand it is less easy to 
see how the same idea can be represented by the 
Greek sreptovotos. Jerome speaks as though the 
leading notion of the word were ‘superiority,’ derived 
from zrepuetvas in the sense ‘to excel.’ Obviously this 
meaning would not correspond to the original. 

We arrive at a more just conception of its force 
by considering a synonyme which Jerome himself 
points out. This same Hebrew word, which in the 
LXX is given sreprovctoy, was rendered by Symma- 
chus é£aiperov (Hieron. Of. VI. pp. 34, 726). Jerome 
indeed is satisfied with translating éEaiperov by prae- 
cipuum or egregium; but its meaning is much more 
precise and forcible. It was used especially of the 
portion which was set apart as the share of the king 
or general, before the rest of the spoils were distributed 
by lot or otherwise to the soldiers of the victorious 
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army. The exemption from the common mode of 
apportionment in favour of rank or virtue is the lead- 
ing idea of the word. Thus in Plutarch, V2t. Cor. 10, 
we are told that when Coriolanus, as a reward for his 
bravery, was asked to select from the spoils ten of 
every kind before the distribution to the rest (é£eAé- 
cba Séxa wavra mpd Tob vépewv Tots dAXots), he declined 
to do so, saying that he would take his chance with 
the others, but he added, é£aiperoy play airovdpar yapiy, 
‘I have one favour to ask, as an exceptional boon.’ In 
the triumphant anticipation of Sisera’s mother, ‘ Have 
they not divided the prey? to every man [lit. to the 
head of a man] a damsel or two, to Sisera a prey of 
divers colours, etc.,, we have the idea which a Greek 
poet might express by é£alperov Sapnua (e.g. Aésch. 
Exum. 380, comp. Agam. 927), the special treasure as- 
signed to the captain over and above the distribution 
which was made to the rest counted by heads. This 
sense of é£a/peroy is too common to need further illus- 
tration; and I cannot doubt that Symmachus selected 
it on this account as an appropriate word to express 
the idea of the original. The leading idea is not 
superiority, as Jerome seems to imagine, but exception. 
‘Egregium,’ strictly interpreted, might represent it, 
but not ‘ praecipuum.’ It is the ‘exsortem ducere 
honorem’ of Virgil. This idea fitly expresses the 
relations of Jehovah to Israel, whom in the language 
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of the Old Testament elsewhere He retained under 
His special care (see the notes on Clem. Rom. 29). 
The same conception seems to be involved in 
meptovotos. This word may have been invented by 
the LXxX translators, or it may have had some local 
currency in their age: but, if the latter was the case, 
the fact was unknown to Origen and Jerome, for 
they speak of meprovotos as not occurring out of the 
Bible. In either case, it might be derived from 
mwepuoyv, on the analogy of éxovatos, éeXovertos, etc., 
or from ovata, like évovctos, dvovctos, etc. (see above, 
p. 222, 223). Thus its meaning would be either ‘exist- 
ing over and above,’ or ‘possessed over and above’; 
and the same idea of exception from the common 
laws of distribution would be involved as in é£aiperos. 
S. Jerome mentions also’ that in another passage 
Symmachus had adopted the Latin word peculiarem, 
as a rendering of 3D. He doubtless ventured on 
this bold expedient because the Greek language did 


1 Hieron. Of. VI. p. 34 ‘licet in quodam loco pecu/iare interpretatus 
sit’; 25. VI. p. 726 ‘in alio volumine Latino sermone utens Jecuharem 
interpretatus est.’ Different interpretations of this second passage have 
been given; but, compared with the first, it can only mean that ‘in 
another book of Scripture Symmachus adopted a Latin expression, 
translating the word by fecu/earem’; just in the same way as Ignatius 
writing in Greek uses Secéprwp, Serbocra, dxxewra (Polyc. 6), because 
the Greek language did not supply such convenient terms to express 
his meaning. It is extremely improbable that Symmachus wrote any 
work in Latin as some have supposed. 
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not furnish so exact an equivalent as peculzum: for 
é£aiperov, adequate as it is in some respects, intro- 
duces the new idea of division of spots, which is want- 
ing in the original. On the other hand the Latin 
peculium, being used to denote the private purse which 
a member of the family, whether slave or free, was 
allowed in particular cases to possess and accumulate 
for his own use, distinct from the property which the 
paterfamilias administered for the good of the whole, 
approached very closely to the meaning of the He- 
brew: and moreover there was a convenient adjective 
peculiarts derived therefrom. Impressed, it would ap- 
pear, with the value of the word which he had thus 
learnt from Symmachus, Jerome himself has almost 
universally adopted pecultum, pecultaris, as a rendering 
of MID in the Old Testament; eg. Exod. xix. 5 
‘Eritis mihi 2m peculitum de cunctis populis, 1 Chron. 
xxix. 3 ‘Quae obtuli in. domum Dei mei de peculzo,’ 
Deut. xxvi. 18 (comp. vii. 6, xiv. 2) ‘Elegit te hodie 
ut sis ei populus peculiaris, etc.’ 

Our English translators in adopting this word 
‘peculiar’ after the Vulgate were obviously aware of 
its appropriate technical sense. This appears from 
the mode in which they use it; eg. Ps, cxxxv. 4 

1 The normal rendering in the Old Latin (which was translated from 
the LXX) was abundans: see e.g. Exod. xix. 5, Tit. ii. 14, and the quo- 


tation of Victorinus given above (p. 245 sq.). This would be a very natural 
interpretation of wepiovetos to any one unacquainted with the Hebrew. 
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‘The Lord hath chosen Jacob unto himself and Israel 
for his peculiar treasure’ (comp. Exod. xix. 5, Eccles. 
ii. 8, in both which passages the word ‘treasure’ is 
added). Twice only have they departed from the 
word ‘peculiar’ in rendering 73D; in Deut. vii. 6, 
where it is translated ‘a special people,’ and in Mal. 
iii, 17, where it is represented by ‘jewels’ but with a 
marginal alternative, ‘special treasure.’ In this last 
passage the rendering should probably be, ‘ And they 
shall be to me, saith the Lord of Hosts, in the day 
which I appoint, for a peculiar treasure,’ and not as 
our Version has it, ‘And they shall be mine, saith 
the Lord of Hosts, in that day when I make up my 
jewels. In Tit. ii. 14 Nads arepsovatos, and 1 Pet. ii. g 
Aaos eis wepetroinoww, where (as I have already observed) 
we have two distinct Greek renderings of the same 
Hebrew, the expressions are once more united in our 
Version, which, following Tyndale, translates both by 
‘a peculiar people.’ Strangely enough S. Jerome, 
who introduces peculium, peculiaris, in the Old Testa- 
ment, has other and diverse renderings in both these 
passages of the New; populus acceptabilts in the one 
case, and populus adguisitionis in the other. His New 
Testament was executed before his Old: and it would 
appear that in the interval he had recognised the 
value of the rendering suggested by Symmachus, and 
adopted it accordingly. 
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The Last Petition of the Lord's Prayer. 


(Reprinted from the ‘Guardian’ of Sept. 7th, 14th, and 21st, 1881.) 


THE Revisers of the English Version of the New 
Testament have no reason to complain of the recep- 
tion which has been accorded to their work. Re- 
membering the storm of criticism which burst upon 
the revision of King James, they were prepared for 
censure and rebuke. The present ‘Authorised’ Version, 
when it appeared, was fiercely assailed. It was con- 
victed (in the opinion of its censors) of faults of all 
kinds—of bad scholarship, bad theology, bad faith, 
even bad English. The Victorian Revisers had no 
right to expect a better fate. Speaking for myself, 
I freely confess that I have been surprised, not at the 
severity, but at the gentleness, of the criticisms which 
our work has called forth. I thankfully acknowledge 
the frank welcome which it has received in many 
quarters; while I was more than prepared for the 
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stern condemnation which has been pronounced up- 
on it in some others. Considering the facilities for 
fragmentary criticism, often anonymous, which are 
afforded by the newspapers and periodicals of the 
present day, the Revisers may well congratulate 
themselves that the scourge has fallen so lightly 
upon them. 

Of all the alterations which the Revisers have 
felt themselves constrained to make, none has at- 
tracted more attention, or provoked more censure, 
than the change in the last petition of the Lord’s 
Prayer. This adverse criticism has been gathered up 
in‘A Protest’ from the pen of Canon Cook, of Exeter, 
addressed to the Bishop of London, which (it may be 
presumed) states with sufficient fulness the case of the 
complainants, and to which therefore I shall make 
frequent allusion in the following pages. 

But let me first clear the ground. This is strictly 
a question of fidelity. Canon Cook, at the outset, 
speaks of the ‘extreme surprise and grief’ which the 
rendering of the Revisers has caused to himself. He 
feels certain that no change likely to have been 
adopted by them, ‘could be proposed which would 
produce a more general and lively feeling of astonish- 
ment and pain’ (p. 1)’. He returns again to the 


1] have quoted throughout from the second edition of Canon Cook’s 
pamphlet. 
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subject towards the close of his pamphlet (p. 17), 
and characterises the rendering as ‘one which will 
excite feelings of pain and repugnance in millions of 
devout and trustful hearts.’ Now, I trust that the 
Revisers have not been callous or indifferent to the 
feelings of the general reader; but there was a cause 
which they held more sacred even than the sentiments 
of their fellow-Christians. This was the cause of 
truth. We should have failed in our first duty before 
God and man, if from any regard for men’s feelings 
we had withheld a rendering which, using the best 
reason that God has given us, we believed in our 
heart of hearts to be decidedly the most probable 
rendering. If translators are not truthful, they are 
nothing at all. I am surprised therefore, in the 
adverse criticisms which this rendering has called 
forth, to find that so much stress is laid on the shock . 
which it will cause to the feelings of the Christian 
reader. Nor can I believe this shock to be so great 
as our censors suppose. We have not imported any 
new doctrine into the Lord’s Prayer, but that which 
we have received from the beginning. Were we not 
taught as children in our Catechism that in this 
petition we desire the Lord God our heavenly Father 
‘that He will keep us’ not only ‘from all sin and 
wickedness, but also ‘from our ghostly enemy’? 
But ‘it is not necessary.’ No, it is not necessary 
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in the sense in which a mathematical truth is neces- 
sary. No result of criticism, and (I may add) no 
inference in morals, is necessary in this sense. If 
we were to wait for this kind of certainty before 
accepting the inferences of reason and experience, 
no progress would be possible. Mankind would never 
have emerged from barbarism, had this principle 
prevailed. If however it appeared to the Revisers, 
exercising their faculties to the best of their ability, 
that there was a decided preponderance of argument 
in favour of this particular rendering, then I say, as 
honest and truthful men, they had no choice but to 
give it the precedence and place it in the text. I 
shall endeavour in the following pages to give the 
reasons which influenced one of their number. At 
the same time I wish it to be understood that I am 
speaking only for myself, and that I have neither 
right nor desire to stand forward as the representative 
of my colleagues. It is clear however from the result, 
that two-thirds of those present arrived at the same 
goal, whether they reached it by the same or by a 
different route. 

Having said thus much by way of preface, I will 
proceed at once to the discussion of the text itself: 

Matt. vi. 13, 7) eioevéyxns nuas eis metpacpmoy, 
GNAG picat Huds amo ToD wovnpod. 

The arguments which deserve to be considered in 
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deciding between the masculine and neuter rendering 
of tod aroynpod, may be ranged under four heads: 
(1) The diction of the clause itself; (2) The require- 
ments of the context; (3) Early exegesis; (4) Theo- 
logical propriety. 


1. THE DICTION. 


Under this head Canon Cook spends some time 
in showing that both the preposition (amo) and the 
verb (Aver Gar) are consistent with the neuter rendering. 
I agree with him. 

As regards the preposition, the most that can be 
urged is that azo more naturally suggests a person ; 
but the argument is too slender to carry any weight. 
On the difference between é« and a7é, as used with 
this same verb puer@a:, Canon Cook says truly, ‘There 
appears to be a real distinction, éx implying that the 
petitioner is actually under the power of an enemy or 
principle’ (p. 4). I shall have occasion to advert to 
this distinction at a later stage, as Canon Cook him- 
self appears to have overlooked it in his subsequent 
remarks. 

Of the verb fveo@az he writes, 

‘This is a point of considerable importance, since, as it is 
said, the alteration of the Revisers is defended to a considerable 
extent on the ground that pioa necessarily implies deliverance 


from a person.’ 
L. R. 18 
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I do not know to what he alludes. My memory 
is treacherous, but I cannot recall any incident which 
supports this view of the considerations which influ- 
enced the Revisers. Certainly I myself should not 
think of urging such an argument in favour of the 
masculine rendering. 

The stress of the argument from diction rests on 
the use of 6 wrovnpos and rd rroynpév; and under this 
head the usage of the New Testament writers them- 
selves must hold the foremost place. What this usage 
is will be seen from the following passages. 

(i) Passages where it is certainly, or almost cer- 
tainly, masculine, signifying ‘the Evil One:’ 

Matt. xiii, 19 Epyeras Oo movnpds wal aprales rd 
éorrappévoy, | 

Matt. xiii. 38, 39 rd S¢ &:fava eiow of vioi rod 
aovnpod, 6 Se éyOpos 6 orelpas aura eorww 6 SsaBoros. 

Ephes. vi. 16 wavra ta Bédn Tod wovnpod [ra] 
metrupwpkva oBéoas. 

1 John ii. 13, 14 870 veveenxare toy Trovnpoy .. Kat 
VEVLKTN}KATE TOY TroVnpoD. 

1 John iii. 12 ov xaBas Katy éx tod rrovnpod jy. 

1 John v. 18 6 rovnpos ovy dmrreras avrod. 

1 John v. 19 6 Kdcpos bros ev TH wovnp@ Kelras. 

(ii) Passages where it is neuter: 

Luke vi. 45 6 aya@cs dvOpwiros éx rod ayabod 
Onoavpod THs Kapdlas a’tod mpodépe: 1d ayabov, rar 
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6 wrovnpds [avOpwros] éx trod trovnpod [@ncaupov tis 
xapdias avrod] wpodépes Td trovnpor. 

Rom. xii. 9 airoorvyotrres TO Trovnpov. 

(iii) Passages where the meaning is doubtful or 
doubted : 

Matt. v. 37 ro Sé meptoady rovtwy é« tod mrovnpov 
éotiv. 

Matt. v. 39 éyad Sé Adyo vpiv pr) avriotavas Te 
Tovnp®, GAN boris ce pamiles K.T.d. 

John xvii. 15 ove épwra iva dpys avrovs é« rod 
Koopov arr iva typjaons avrovs é« tod rovnpod. 

2 Thess. iii. 2, 3 a pucOdpev ard tav atorwy Kai 
movnpayv avOpwrwy, .. wictos 86 dati 6 Kuptos, ds 
ornpites vas wat durake. ard Tod wovnpod. 

A few remarks on each of these lists will be — 
necessary. | 

(i) In the first list I have included Matthew xiii. 
38, because, notwithstanding Canon Cook’s comments, 
I cannot consider the interpretation really doubtful. 
He himself says: 

‘It is perhaps unnecessary to question the propriety of this 
rendering [‘ the Evil One’] in which the Revisers accept the old 
Version [‘the Wicked One’] with a slight modification. The 
use of the masculine is justified, and will probably commend 
itself to most readers, as it is accepted by the generality of 
commentators, ancient and modern (p. 7).’ 

It is always dangerous to risk a sweeping negative ; 
but I do not remember a single Greek commentator 
18—2 
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who takes it otherwise than masculine. On the other 
hand, in some revisions of the Old Latin Version, as 
Canon Cook has pointed out, we have ji/i# neguttiae 
and jfiltt nequam ; but this is probably not the original 
form of this version, as I hope to show lower down. 
However this may be, there is a serious linguistic 
objection to the neuter here. We can understand of 
viol TAS trovnplas, but is of viol rod rrovnpod possible ? 
Canon Cook, writing of the LXX, says (p. 8), ‘ro 
qovnpov, in the sense of evil, moral and spiritual evil, 
is one of the commonest forms. It occurs, eg., eight 
times in Deuteronomy, and repeatedly in the historical 
books. Yes; but though the occurrence of ro zroynpoy 
is so frequent in the LXX, it is not once used as an 
equivalent to 9 arovnpia. It never denotes the abstract 
quality, but always the concrete embodiment, ‘the 
deed or thing which is evil.’ This sense, I need not 
say, is quite out of place in the expression o¢ viot rob 
qrovnpov. 

One other passage in this list is disputed by 
Canon Cook. He considers that in 1 John v. 19, 
& xécpos bros ev TH rovnpe xeiras, the neuter is 
preferable. I cannot agree with him. In the first 
place, the masculine is distinctly suggested by the 
previous 6 rovnpds ov»"x amrerat avtod. Secondly, the 
masculine is required in év t@ crovnp@ xeirat, as the 
proper antithesis to éouev dv to arAnNOwe, dv TH vie 
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avtov ‘Incod Xpiore, in the following verse. Thirdly, 
this interpretation is in entire accordance with the 
language and teaching of S. John elsewhere, where 
‘the world’ is regarded as the domain of the Evil 
One. Fourthly, Canon Cook’s interpretation would 
seem to require TH wrovnpig rather than t@ rovnp@. 
Lastly, the traditional exegesis favours the masculine. 
Here again I doubt whether a single Greek Father 
can be produced who adopts the neuter rendering, 
for in the passage of Dionysius of Alexandria (ed. 
Migne, pp. 1594, 1599), to which Canon Cook refers 
(p. 8) as favouring his view, the frequent reference to 
the Evil One (0 zrovnpds) in the context seems clearly 
to show that this Father adopted the masculine ren- 
dering here also. Nor again is he justified in saying 
that ‘the neuter is certainly supported by’ the Mem- 
phitic version, pi-pet-hdou. The expression is ambi- 
guous in itself (as I shall have occasion to show 
presently), being both masculine and neuter; and 
the fact that in the previous verse (6 movnpds ov>y 
&ererat avrov) the translator has adopted the Greek 
word itself, pzponeros, proves nothing. Such variations 
between the native Egyptian and the naturalised 
Greek word in rendering the same original even in 
the same context are not uncommon in this version. 

(ii) As regards the second list, I need only 
remark that 1 Thess. v. 22, daé aravrés eiSous trovnpod 
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dtréyerOe, is not included, because the difficulty of 
treating rovnpov as a substantive is great. 

(iii) (@) Of the doubtful passages, Matt. v. 39, 
pe) avriotivat TH Tovnp@ GAN batis ce pamrifer K.7-d., 
may conveniently be taken first. Here r@ rovnpo 
should probably be rendered ‘the evil man, as in the 
Revised Version, since this is suggested by the words 
following, a\X’ boris «.7.A. If so, this passage should 
be eliminated altogether from the list. 

(6) In Matt. v. 37, ro S€ wepioooy rovtwy ex tod 
qovnpovd éorly, the Revisers have adopted the mas- 
culine rendering ‘the Evil One’ in the text, giving 
the neuter ‘evil’ in the margin. They have done 
rightly in my opinion. The masculine rendering is 
suggested by 1 John iii. 12, Kaly é« rod arovnpod nv, 
where it is certainly masculine, not to mention the 
analogous phrase ex rod dvaBonov eivas (John viii. 44, 
I John iii. 8). Moreover here also (though in this 
case the argument is not so strong) we should have 
expected rHs movnpias, rather than rod *trovnpod, if 
‘evil’ had been meant. To the masculine rendering 
however Canon Cook has a theological objection, 
which he expresses as follows (p. 6): 


‘The statement that every oath, especially every oath used 
to confirm an asseveration, owes its existence to moral evil in 
man, is in full accordance with our experience and with the 
teaching of Holy Scripture. But for the mutual distrust be- 
tween man and man it would never have been thought of ; and 
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when employed needlessly, lightly, irreverently, it involves 
serious guiltiness. But on solemn occasions, when it would 
otherwise be impossible to distinguish between thoughtless 
utterances and serious declarations, or when needed to convey 
full assurance to a timid conscience or distrustful heart, an 
oath is more than justifiable ; it comes not from the Evil One 
but from the goodness of the utterer.’ 

The answer to this is twofold. 

First. Tf any act or thing ‘owes its existence to 
moral evil in man,’ it may be said to owe its existence 
to the author of evil. 

Secondly. Such oaths as are lawful lie altogether 
outside the letter of this passage. It is prefaced with 
the injunction, ‘Swear not at all’ Clearly therefore 
the passage, however we may interpret it, refers to 
oaths which are forbidden, and does not contemplate 
such cases as Canon Cook adduces. The injunction, 
‘Let your speech be Yea, yea, Nay, nay,’ and the 
reason assigned, ‘Whatsoever is more than these,’ etc., 
must be coextensive with the prohibition, ‘Swear not 
at all’ Wrong swearing therefore is intended; and 
wrong swearing is confessedly the prompting of the 
Evil One. 

(c) In John xvii. 15, ove épwra va-dpys avtovs éx 
Tov Koopov GAN lva typnons avrovs é« Tod Tovnpod, 
I cannot myself doubt that rod sroynpod is ‘the Evil 
One, though I have placed the passage in the doubt- 
ful list. The remark which has been made already 
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with respect to the Epistles of S. John holds good of 
his Gospel. The World and the Gospel are antago- 
nistic the one to the other. Satan is ‘the prince of 
this world.’ In this particular case therefore, where 
the disciples are contemplated as remaining in the 
world, we naturally expect that the prayer should 
take the form of exemption from the power of the 
tyrant who claims the world for his principality. 
This interpretation becomes the more probable when 
we remember that, whereas rd srovnpov, ‘the evil 
thing,’ is never found in S. John’s writings, 6 zrovnpds, 
‘the Evil One,’ occurs many times. 

(2) The only remaining passage, 2 Thess. iii. 3, 
ghurafer amo tov trovnpod, may be placed in the same 
category with the last petition of the Lord’s Prayer, 
to which it is closely allied. Being open to the same 
ambiguity, it contributes nothing to the solution of the 
question. 

Thus then it appears that 6 wornpos, ‘the Evil 
One,’ is a common expression in the New Testament, 
and that it occurs three or four times as often as ro 
tovnpoy ‘the evil thing.’ 

As an evidence of the hold which this term had 
taken on the Christian mind in the first ages of the 
Church, we find it in the Epistle of Barnabas (c. 2, iva 
uu) 6 Tovnpes Tapeicduciy mravns Toinoas ev Hyuiv 
x.T.A.), Which, though most probably not the work of 
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the Apostle whose name it bears, is one of the earliest, 
perhaps the very earliest, of patristic writings. 

Where the usage of the New Testament writers 
is thus explicit, it would scem superfluous to seek any 
justification of this sense from without. Canon Cook 
however thinks otherwise. He turns to the Septua- 
gint and to the Targums for a response to the question 
how the expression could naturally be understood by 
our Lord’s hearers, and this is his inference (p. 8): 


‘The answer given by the Septuagint is clear; and, as in 
other cases of doubtful interpretation, / hold that tt should be 
regarded as conclusive. 


The italics are my own. After a brief statement 
of some facts relating to the use of the neuter in the 
LXX, he continues: 


‘The masculine 6 moynpés is used, as is also its Hebrew 
equivalent, to designate a wicked man, when an individual is 
pointed out; but it is never used in the Septuagint to designate 
the ‘Evil One.’ It certainly would not occur to any one fami- 
liar with the language of the Septuagint, to interpret the word 
as equivalent to Satan; nor is it at all probable that in a 
Gospel written specially for the use of Hebrew Christians 
the words rov soymmpov would be employed in any other sense 
than that generally, I may say universally, accepted by readers 
of that Version.’ 


To these inferences I can only reply by an appeal 
to facts. It certainly did occur to the Greek Fathers, 
who before all others were ‘familiar with the language 
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of the Septuagint,’ to interpret the words in this way. 
Indeed there is not, so far as I am aware, any evidence 
to show that a single Greek Father, for many centuries 
after the words were spoken by our Lord and recorded 
by the Evangelist, interpreted them otherwise. Again, 
with regard to the improbability that the words row 
movnpod should be used of Satan in a Gospel written 
specially for Hebrew Christians, I must reply that 
the general consensus of interpreters and theologians, 
ancient and modern, agrees in assuming that it is so 
used in another passage (Matt. xiii. 38 of viol rot 
mornpov), and I am unable to understand wherein 
lies the 2 friort improbability in the genitive occur- 
ring in this sense, when the nominative certainly is 
so used (Matt. xiii. 19, Epyeras 6 rrovnpos). 

But when Canon Cook regards the ‘answer given 
by the Septuagint’ as ‘conclusive,’ has he considered 
the conditions of the problem? Has he taken into 
account the date of the Septuagint? Has he further 
asked what opportunity the Septuagint translators 
had for introducing 6 zrovnpes in this sense? 

The Septuagint Version of the Old Testament 
was made two or three centuries before the Gospels 
were written. This interval was a period of constant 
and rapid development. Theological nomenclature 
moved forward with the movement of the ages. 
Terms wholly unknown at the beginning of this 
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period were in everybody’s mouth at the end. A 
modern parallel may help us to appreciate the force 
of this consideration. Who would attempt to restrict 
the interpretation of philosophical and scientific terms 
current in the Victorian era by the diction of the 
Elizabethan? The fact therefore—if fact it were— 
that this designation of Satan was unknown to the 
Jews in the age of the earlier Ptolemies, would not 
afford even a presumption that it was still unfamiliar 
to them in the age of Augustus and Tiberius. 

But what grounds have we for assuming it to be a 
fact? What reason is there for the expectation that 
the translators, if they had been ever so familiar with 
the term, would have introduced it into their version ? 
How often is Satan mentioned in the Old Testament? 
Only in three passages, though more than once in 
two out of three (Job i, 6—12, it. 2—7; Zech. iii. 1, 2; 
1 Chron. xxi. 1). In all of these he is designated 
‘Satan’; in all the translators render the word, as 
became faithful translators, by the corresponding 
Greek term &saf8odos. Why should they have gone 
out of their way to substitute ‘the Evil One’ for 
‘the Accuser’ or ‘the Adversary,’ more especially as 
in all these passages the leading idea of the narrative 
in the context is that which is conveyed by ‘Satan’ 
or SuaBordos, but not by zrovnpos ? 


‘Not less decisive (continues Canon Cook, p. 9) is the 
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usage of the Targums, which undoubtedly represent the form 
in which Lessons from the Bible were publicly read or ex- 
pounded to the contemporaries of our Lord.’.... 

‘Thus, as respects the Targums, I have but to repeat, and 
urge not less strongly, the argument drawn from the use of the 
Septuagint.’ 

My answer applies to the Targums not less than 
to the Septuagint. The older Targums, to which 
alone his language will apply, are strictly interpre- 
tations. Where the original writer put Satan, ‘the 
Adversary, why should we expect the interpreter to 
go out of his way and substitute ‘the Evil One’? 
As a matter of fact, the Targums commonly retain 
the same word ‘Satan’ as they find it. The only 
exception which I have noticed is Zech. iii. 1, 2, 
where a Chaldee word equivalent in meaning to 
Satan is substituted. 

If this reply holds good in the case of the Tar- 
gums, is it 2 fortiori valid as an answer to the argument 
of Canon Cook that ‘the Syriac of the Old Testament’ 
never uses the expression ‘the Evil One’ for Satan. 
What reason is there to expect that it would use this 
term, however common the use of it may have been 
at the time? 

But the objection from the absence of this desig- 
nation in the Talmudical and early Rabbinical writings 
still remains to be dealt with. What shall we say 
to this? 
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It is answered by an appeal to these writings 
themselves. I do not profess to be a Rabbinical 
scholar myself; but this sweeping assertion seemed 
tc me to court inquiry, and I therefore applied to my 
learned friend, the Rabbi Dr Schiller-Szinessy, of 
Cambridge, for information on the subject. He has 
supplied me with the following passages. I have no - 
reason to think that he has exhausted all the examples. 
He has doubtless given those instances which occurred 
to him. 

(a) Midrash Shemoth Rabbah c. 21. The autho- 
rity quoted is Rab Chana ben Chanina, who gives the 
explanation in the name of his father: “Thus, when 
Israel went out from Egypt, there stood up Samael 
the Angel to oppose them. He said before the Holy 
One—blessed be He—‘ Lord of the Universe, hitherto 
these [the Israelites] have been idolaters, and wilt 
Thou divide the sea for them?’ What did the Holy 
One—blessed be He—do? He surrendered to him 
[Satan] Job, who had been one of the councillors of 
Pharaoh, and concerning whom it is written, 4 maz 
perfect and just [Job i. 1, 8, ii. 3]. He said to him, 
Behold he ts in thy hand [Job ii. 6]. The Holy One 
—blessed be He—said, ‘ Whilst he [Satan] is engaged 
[grapples] with Job, the Israelites pass safely the sea, 
and afterwards I will save Job. This is what Job 
means when he says [Job xvi. 12], J was at ease, but 
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he hath broken me asunder .... and it is also written 
[xvi. 11], God hath delivered me over to the wicked one 
—z1¢., He hath put me into the hand of Satan,” with 
more to the same effect. 

(6) Midrash Debarim Rabbah c. 11. “The Angel 
Samael, the Wicked One, the head of all Satanim 
[prince of the devils], was counting the death of 
Moses, and saying, ‘When will come the end [the 
appointed time] or minute in which Moses shall die, 
that I should go down and take his soul from him?’ 
For concerning him David says [Ps. xxxvii. 32], Zhe 
wicked one watcheth for the righteous one, and seeketh to 
slay him. [Now] there is none so wicked among all 
the Satanim altogether as Samael.... Thus also did 
Samael the Wicked One watch for the soul of Moses 
and say, ‘When will Michael be weeping and I fill 
my mouth with laughter?’ till Michael said to him, 
‘What, O thou wicked one! I shall cry and thou 
shalt laugh.’.... And then said He [God] to Samael, 
the Wicked One,” etc. 

(c) Babylonian Talmud, Baba Bathra 16a, “ The 
earth is given into the hand of the wicked one [Job ix. 
24]. Rabbi Eliezer says, Job wanted to put the dish 
upside down [22., to blaspheme, saying, God is unjust}. 
Then answered him Rabbi Jehoshua, ‘Job meant in 
this phrase [the wicked one] none but Satan.’” 

However, as I have intimated already, it seems to 
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me to be a matter of very small moment whether ‘the 
Evil, the Wicked One’ is so used in the LXX or in 
the Targums or in Talmudical writers, when it is 
confessedly employed in this sense by S. Matthew 
(reporting our Lord’s words) and S. Paul and S. John; 
and it is not easy to account for the stress which 
Canon Cook lays on this argument. 

But Canon Cook has an expedient to invalidate 
the force of the evidence from the New Testament 
itself. “He supposes that the term, ‘the Evil One,’ 
was first applied to Satan in the parable (Matt. xiii. 
19), and thence became common in the Christian 
Church. As the Lord’s Prayer was delivered earlier, 
this sense would have been unintelligible to the hearers 
at that time, and therefore cannot have been intended. 
At least, so I understand his words (p. 5): 


‘It must be observed first, that the Epistle of S. John was 
written more than half a century after the delivery of the 
parable in S. Matthew—z.c., at a time when the expression, 
taken from the exposition of the parable itself, had probably 
become idiomatic.’ 


And again (p. 10): 


‘The single exception (Matt. xiii. 19) to which I refer is 
however very important. I have already alluded to it, and 
would on no account question its significance, I believe it to 
be the one saying of our Lord recorded in the earlier Gospels 
which determined the later usage of the,Church. It was spoken 
however long after the Sermon on the Mount, and is far from 
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proving that, when the discourse was uttered, the hearers would 
attach such a meaning to the expression.’ 

This is a mere hypothesis, and in order to com- 
mend itself should bear on its face some verisimilitude. 
But what is the fact? If one thing be more clear 
than another, it is that 6 srovnpos had already this 
meaning, when the parable was spoken. It is not 
only itself unexplained, but is even introduced as an 
explanation of something else. The birds coming 
and devouring the seed sown by the way side are 
interpreted to mean €pyerat 6 trovnpos xal aprale 
70 éoTrappévoy «.t.4. Would not this have been to 
interpret obscurum per obscurius, unless 6 wovnpos 
had already this recognised sense? 


2. THE CONTEXT. 


Very little need be said on the connexion of this 
clause with its context; and yet this little has an 
important bearing on the question at issue. We are 
taught to pray pn eloeveyxys nuds els Treipacpoy, a\Aa 
pica: nas atrd Tov trovnpod, ‘ Bring us not into temp- 
tation, but deliver us’—from what? Does not the 
word ‘temptation’ at once suggest the mention of the 
tempter? And here I may perhaps be allowed to step 
aside for a moment and to say a word about another 
matter. The Revisers have been taken to task, even 
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by friendly critics, for an unnecessary and therefore 
irritating change in substituting ‘bring’ for ‘lead’ in 
the previous clause. But the word in the original 
certainly means ‘bring’ not ‘lead, eicevéyxys not 
eicaydyys; and considering the grave and subtle 
questions which gather about the subject of tempta- 
tion and its relation to the agency of God, it would 
seem to be a matter of real theological moment that 
the Revisers should be scrupulously exact in their 
rendering of this word. Any one who takes the 
pains to read the patristic comments on the clause 
‘Bring us not into temptation’ must be impressed 
with the anxiety which they betray, and will no 
longer (I venture to think) be disposed to censure 
the Revisers. This at least has been my own case, 
for I approached the subject with a decided repug- 
nance to the change, which nevertheless I am now 
convinced was right. But to return from this digres- 
sion. If the tempter is mentioned in the second clause, 
then, and then only, has the connexion p7).....aAXAa 
....its proper force. If on the other hand rod zrovnpod 
be taken neuter, the strong opposition implied by these 
particles is no longer natural, for ‘temptation’ is not 
coextensive with ‘evil.’ We should rather expect in 
this case, ‘And deliver us from evil.’ Several of the 
Fathers remark that S. Luke omits the last clause 
GANG picat juds de tov movnpod, because he gives 
L. R. 19 
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the prayer in an abridged form, and this petition was 
practically involved in the other. The comment is 
just, if tod arovnpod be masculine, but not so if the 
neuter be adopted. Thus the context decidedly 
favours the masculine. Nor is it an insignificant 
fact that only two chapters before S. Matthew 
has recorded how the Author of this prayer found 
Himself face to face with temptation (iv. 1, 3), and 
was delivered from the Evil Onc. 


3. EARLY EXEGESIS. 


The previous investigation has shown that the 
dictional usage of the New Testament writers, and 
the requirements of the context, both point in the 
same direction—towards the masculine rendering of 
Tov wovnpov. I now purpose interrogating carly 
exegesis. If its response is found to agree with 
the results hitherto obtained, this will be no slight 
confirmation of their truth, The channels of early 
exegesis are threefold: (i) The Versions; (ii) The 
Liturgies; (iii) The writings of individual Fathers. 
Each of these therefore will have to be examined 
in turn. 


(i) Zhe Verstons. 


I. Of the ancient Versions, the Syriac will pro- 
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bably be allowed to hold the chief place in a question 
of this kind. I gather from Canon Cook’s language 
that he would not seriously quarrel with this estimate. 
He has not however investigated the usage of the 
Syriac Versions as regards the rendering of o aroynpos 
and to wrovnpov. If he had done so, he would have 
found (I believe) that it gives no such uncertain sound 
as he supposes. 

For the sake of readers who are unacquainted with 
the Syriac language, it may be well to state that, as 
there are only two genders in this language, the mas- 
culine and the feminine, the neuter of the Greek has 
to be rendered by one of these. The feminine in 
Syriac is the proper equivalent for the neuter in 
Greek, as any common Syriac grammar will show. 
The masculine however may be so used. Thus, in 
this particular word the masculine Jdésho properly 
represents 6 7rovnpos, but may represent ro zoynpo», 
though the proper representative of the latter is the 
feminine déshtho. 

What then is the usage in the Peshito Syriac of 
the New Testament? . 

In all passages where the masculine rendering is 
beyond a doubt, désko is found. These are Matt. xiii. 
19, 38; Ephes. vi. 16; 1 John ii. 13, 14; iii 12; v. 18, 
19. On the other hand, in those passages where the 
neuter is unquestionable, the feminine défshtho (or, in 

19—2 
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the plural, déshotho*) is found. These are Luke vi. 45, 
Rom. xii. 9. When therefore in the Lord’s Prayer 
Tov wrovnpod is rendered by Jdésho, there is (to say the 
least) a strong presumption that ‘the Evil One’ ts 
meant. Otherwise this version would depart in this 
passage alone from its general usage. 

The same is the case with regard to the Curetonian 
Syriac, which probably exhibits an older type of the 
Syriac Version than the Peshito. The evidence indeed 
is defective here, because only fragments of the Cure- 
tonian Syriac remain. But so far as it goes, its testi- 
mony is to the same effect. In Matt. xiii. 19, 38, it 
has the masculine désho, which also is its rendering in 
the petition in the Lord’s Prayer. These are the only 
passages in the extant fragments which throw any 
light on the question. 

But this is not all. So familiar was the word 
bisho, ‘the Evil One,’ as a synonym for Satan, to the 
ear of a Syrian, that in the Curetonian Syriac it ap- 
pears in Matt. xiii. 39, -where the original has o dsa- 
Boros, and in the Peshito Syriac in Acts x. 38, 
where the original has tod d:aBorou. 

We are now in a position to measure the accuracy 
of a statement made by Dr Neubauer (Academy, June 


1 The printed editions of the Peshito have the plural; but, as the 
difference is only one of vocalisation, the original text doubtless had 
the singular, corresponding to the Greek. ‘This point however does 
not affect the question at issue. 
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18, 1881, p. 455): ‘The Aramaic original of azo rob 
qrovnpow seems to have been mex bisho. So far I agree 
with him, if at least the words were originally spoken 
in Aramaic and not in Greck—a question not to be 
decided offhand. It seems probable that in this in- 
stance the Syriac would have preserved the original 
words. But he adds, ‘which can be translated from 
evil, and from the evil, but not from the Evil One.’ 
And lower down he writes, ‘Both Syriac translations 
have from evil or from the evil’ A glance at Dr 
Payne Smith’s Zhesaurus would have saved him 
from this error. ‘Imprimis usurpatur de diabolo,’ 
writes this learned Syriac scholar, speaking of thc 
word désho. The instances which I have given show 
that there is no exaggeration in this zprimis. The 
word not only can be rendered ‘the Evil One,’ but is 
most naturally so rendered. It is indeed difficult to 
see how else 6 wovnpos, when referring to Satan, could 
be translated so appropriately. The paraphrastic ren- 
dering in the Peshito of the Old Testament, when it 
refers to a human agent, ‘a doer of evil,’ on which 
Canon Cook seems to lay stress, as if it supported 
his own view (p. 9), would be out of place as applied 
to the author of evil. 

2. From the Syriac I pass to the Latin Versions. 
The Old Latin (the term Old Italic, by which Canon 
Cook calls it, should be avoided, as it seems certainly 
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to have been made in the first instance not for Italy, 
but for Africa) has ‘Libera nosa malo.’ There seems 
to be no variation in any of the extant forms or recen- 
sions, of this version; and this rendering is retained 
also by Jerome in his Vulgate. Was malo here in- 
tended as a masculine or a neuter? | 

The earliest Latin Fathers, as we shall see pre- 
sently, interpreted it as a masculine. Though to ears 
accustomed only to classical Latin, or even to later 
theological Latin, it might suggest the neuter rather 
than the masculine, this was not the case with these 
primitive writers. J/a/us was with them a recognised 
term for ‘the Evil One’; ¢.g. Tertull. de /dol. 16 ‘Ita 
malus circumdedit saeculum idololatria, 26. 21 ‘ Per 
quem te ma/lus honori idolorum, id est idololatriae, 
quaerebat annectere,’ de Cult. Fem. ii. 5 ‘Christianus 
a malo illo adjuvabitur in aliquo?’ de Patent. 11 
‘Lata atque diffusa est operatio maiz; multiplicia 
spirttus incitamenta jacu/aniis ... .certemus igitur quae 
a malo infliguntur sustinere.... Quaqua ex parte aut 
erroribus nostris aut ma/i insidiis, etc.’ (where the 
obvious reference to Ephes. vi. 16, and indeed the 
whole context, show that the masculine is intended). 
These instances are partly taken from Oehler’s index 
to Tertullian, where, after his list of references, the 
editor adds ‘et saepius.’ I have no reason to think 
this statement exaggerated. 
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Again, I turn to the index to Hartel’s Cyprian, 
and I find that after giving two references where 
malus signifies ‘the Evil One,’ he too adds ‘et saepius.’ 
With the earliest Latin Fathers therefore this was a 
common use of the term. 

But Canon Cook urges against this meaning in 
the Lord’s Prayer what he supposes to be the general 
usage of the Latin Versions elsewhere. ‘On referring 
to other passages,’ he writes (p. 10), ‘I find that in 
every case but one, where the Greek certainly points 
to a personal agent, and specially to Satan, both 
Jerome and the Old Italic have the word madignus, 
not malus. The exception to which he refers is 
Matt. xiii. 19, épyerat o rovnpds. 

This statement needs much qualification. The 
word is translated by ma/us in Matt. xiii. 19, where 
it is certainly masculine; it is so translated again in 
Matt. v. 37, €* tov wovnpot éotw, a malo est, and 
John xvii. 15, ta tnpnoys avtovs ex Tod aovnpod, ut 
serves eos a malo, in which passages it was commonly, 
and (I believe) rightly, taken as masculine by the 
Fathers. So too in 2 Thess. iii. 3, puvAake. amo tod 
movnpov, custodiet a malo. It is rendered by this 
same adjective again in 1 Cor. v. 13, é€€apare (é£a- 
petre) Tov mrovnpov, and in Matt. v. 39, wy aytiorivas 
T® Toynpe, in both which passages it probably means 
‘the evil man.’ In Luke vi. 45, 6 sovnpos éx rod 
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qovnpov.... TO Trovnpoy, it stands malus de malo.... 
malum, though Cod. Verc. substitutes nequam for 
malus, thus destroying the studied iteration. In 
Ephes. vi. 16, ta BéAn Tod qovypod is translated by 
tela nequissimt. In Matt. xiii. 38 however the Cod. 
Brix. has filtt snaligni for of viot tod aroynpov; but 
here the readings of other MSS are different ; Veron. 
filtt iniqus’, Vercell. filzt nequitiae, Corb. filit nequam ; 
and this last is followed by Jerome in his Vulgate. 
Even here it may be conjectured (though no stress 
can be laid on the conjecture) that the original 
reading was mali, and that it was variously altered, 
some transcribers supposing it to be the nominative 
agreeing with fi/zz. If not, it was probably 2/22 znzguz, 
as read in the Cod. Veron., zzzguz being intended as a 
genitive. At all events we have found no authority 
for malignus as a rendering of 6 wrovynpes in the 
Gospels; for f/t2 maligni of Cod. Brix., in Matt. xii. 
38, is an obvious correction for the sake of clearness, 
and indeed cannot be pleaded by Canon Cook him- 
self, who contends for the neuter rendering here (p. 7). 
Only then at length, when we arrive at the First 
Epistle of S. John, is o wovnpds rendered by malignus 
(1 John ii. 13, 14; iii, 12; v. 18, 19). 

The proper Latin equivalent of 6 vrovnpes is malus, 


1 Canon Cook has by some mistake given fi neguttiae as the read- 
ing of the Cod. Veron. 
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not malignus. For the sake of avoiding ambiguity, 
or for other reasons, it might be rendered by malgnus, 
as is done consistently by the translator of S. John’s 
Epistles. But the full sense of the word, as applied 
to the author of evil, is lost by the use of this more 
restricted term; and there is no ground for supposing 
that the translator or translators of the Gospels would 
have made this sacrifice. 

3. In the first rank, together with the Syriac and 
Latin, stand the two principal Egyptian Versions, 

The Sahzdic, the version of Upper Egypt, is quite 
explicit. It adopts the Greek word srovnpos, pre- 
fixing the Egyptian definite article, pponeros (not 
piponeros, as given by Canon Cook, p. 11, for this is 
the Memphitic form). Canon Cook indeed, while 
allowing that this rendering ‘most probably indicates 
a personal agent,’ yet attempts to invalidate its tes- 
timony by adding in a note, ‘Not certainly; for 
when Greek words are taken into the Coptic Version 
the translators keep the first and simplest form un- 
changed,’ and he gives the instance of met-chrestos, 
‘goodness. It is quite true that for ypnororns they 
might use met-chrestos, preixing the Egyptian form- 
ative particle mez- to the first form of the Greek word 
which came to hand. But this is a wholly different 
thing from rendering ro vrovnpev by pponeros, which 
properly represents o zrovnpos, and, until some instance 
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of such a usage can be adduced, I am constrained to 
hold that the Sahidic translator without question 
adopted the masculine rendering. 

The case is different with the J/empfhztic, the 
version of Lower Egypt. Here the translator, in- 
stead of incorporating the Greek word, adopts the 
corresponding Egyptian, #7-fet-héou. This is alto- 
gether ambiguous. The Egyptian language, like the 
Syriac, has no neuter, and the feminine commonly 
does duty for it (Peyron’s Gramm. Copft. p. 34). But 
this is very far from being a universal rule. In the 
present instance p2-pet-hdou is used equally where the 
masculine is certain (Matt. xiii. 19, 38; 1 Cor. v. 13; 
Ephes. vi. 16), where the neuter is certain (Luke vi. 
45; Rom. xii. 9), and where the gender in the Greek 
is disputable or disputed (Matt. v. 37, 39; John xvii. 
15; 2 Thess. iii 3). But here again we meet with the 
same phenomenon as in the Latin Version. When 
we get to the First Epistle of S. John we find a 
change. The translator adopts pzponeros (1 John ik 
13, 14; v. 18) as the rendering of o qrovnpas, though 
not consistently; for in 1 John iii. 12, v. 19, he has 
pi-pet-héou. Here again, as in the case of the Latin 
Version, the rendering pipomeros probably betrays a 
different hand from the translator of the Gospels. 

At the same time, though ambiguous in itself, it 
was taken as a masculine in the Egyptian Church, as 
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may be inferred from the fact that in the embolismus 
of the Lord’s Prayer, which will be quoted hereafter, 
the Greek words pica: nuas aro Tod Trovnpod Kai TeV 
épywy avrov are translated in the Coptic Liturgy 
‘Nahmen ebolha 72-fet-héou nem nef-hbéoui.’ 

The reader will have gathered from these facts 
how little justification there is for the statement of 
Canon Cook that ‘as a general rule the form quoted 
above [ ~:-pet-hdou] is appropriated in the Memphitic 
Version to the neuter’ (p. 11). When he asserts 
that pi-pet-héou is used ‘invariably to render to qrovn- 
pov in this version,’ the assertion indeed is true, but it 
tends to mislead: for ‘invariably’ is not an appro- 
priate expression, where the distinct examples of 
To wovnpoy in the New Testament are two only. 
Again, when he states that ‘Perrone, the highest 
authority, holds it to be neuter’ (Ler. Cop, p. 340), 
this language also is misleading, though doubtless 
unintentionally so. Peyron [not ‘ Perrone’] does not 
mention this passage, but gives the neuter sense to 
pi-pet-héou with other references. 

But Canon Cook urges.that ‘had a personal agent 
been meant, all ambiguity would have been avoided 
by the use of either of two common forms, ref-er-pet- 
héow or ef-héou” As a matter of fact, neither of 
these forms is once used in this version when a 
personal agent is meant; nor, unless I am mistaken, 
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could either of them stand here. The one, ref-er-pet- 
héou, means a ‘doer of evil,’ and is unsuitable as 
applied to the author of evil; the other, e-/éou, is a 
predicate or adjective, and might stand for zrovnpos 
or qovnpos wy, but not for o wovnpos. There is 
indeed a form which is used in Luke vi. 45, as a 
rendering of o wrovnpos, pi-sa-em-pet-héou, but, like 
ref-er-pet-héou, it would not be appropriate of him 
who is the Evil One absolutely. 

These are the oldest versions, and stand in a 
‘ class by themselves. The latest of them perhaps 
falls within the second century, or at all events not 
much later. Of these four, two—the Syriac and 
Sahidic—point to the masculine rendering, and two— 
the Latin and Memphitic—are altogether indeter- 
minate. In these latter, however, the word was in- 
terpreted as masculine in their respective Churchcs 
in the earliest times of which we have evidence. 
We have as yet found no authority for the neuter. 

Of the remaining versions the earliest does not 
date before about the middle of the fourth century. 
They are therefore of far inferior importance, and 
need not detain us long. Of these versions, belong- 
ing to the second rank, the Gothic and the Armenian 
are as ambiguous as the Greek. Canon Cook indeed 
writes of the former, ‘The Gothic of Ulfila has af 
thamma ubilin, corresponding to the Old Italic, sa- 
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lum, te. evil, not the Evil One.” But af thamma 
ubilin is masculine as well as neuter, and no inference 
therefore can be drawn from the words themselves. 
The earliest version which favours the neuter is the 
Ethiopic, where azo rod zrovnpod is rendered ‘ from 
all evil.’ The date of this version is uncertain. Dill- 
mann assigns it to the fourth century ; Gildemeister 
and others to the sixth or seventh. The Abyssinians 
themselves are said not to claim an early date for it. 
But, whether early or late, it was translated by some- 
one who betrays gross ignorance of Greek. Thus 
aAXdopuevos (Acts iii. 8) is translated pisces capiens, as 
if adcevwv; méSacs (Luke viii. 29), parvulis, as if 
matdiots; €Enrratnoce (Rom. vii. 11), conculcavit, as if 
éEeratnoe. ‘These and other examples are given by 
Tregelles Introduction to the New Testament, p. 319 sq. 
Yet this work, of highly questionable date and wholly 
unquestionable ignorance, is the chief witness among 
the versions for the neuter rendering. Later and se- 
condary versions like the Anglo-Saxon, which Canon 
Cook quotes, are absolutely valueless for our purpose. 


(ii) Zhe Liturgies. 

The Liturgies also will be allowed on all hands to 
be most valuable witnesses—only second, if second, 
to the Versions. A Liturgy represents not the mind 
of an individual, or of a congregation; or even of a 
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diocese or province, but (in many cases) of a whole 
patriarchate. Whatever may have been the origin of 
a particular prayer or petition, it is adopted by the 
congregations throughout this large area, and thus it 
educates and moulds them, The one drawback to 
the value of this testimony is the difficulty of ascer- 
taining dates. Liturgies grew by accretion and deve- 
lopment; and it is not easy to separate the more 
ancient from the more modern parts. But after all 
allowance made for this uncertainty, their testimony 
has the highest importance. It is therefore strange 
that, with the exception of a reference to the Moza- 
rabic Liturgy in a note, Canon Cook has altogether 
ignored this source of evidence. 

This is the more remarkable, because we have 
exceptionally good means of arriving at the mind of 
the Liturgies on the question at issue. The Lord’s 
Prayer holds a prominent place in them; the last 
petition, pica: nuds azo Tob trovnpod, being expanded 
into a form of prayer called embolismus. 

Setting aside the Liturgies of the Latin-speaking 
peoples of the West, we may say that the whole area 
of the Church is covered by three forms of Liturgy. 
The oldest extant types of these are the Liturgy of 
S. James, the Liturgy of S. Mark, and the Liturgy of 
Adzus. The first is, roughly speaking, coextensive 
with the patriarchate of Antioch; the second with the 
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patriarchate of Alexandria; and the third comprises 
the populations to the farther East, who spoke not 
Greek, but (for the most part) Aramaic. 

The following then are the forms which the em- 
bolismus takes in these three Liturgies respectively. 
I quote them from Hammond’s Liturgies Eastern and 
Western (Oxford, 1878), as a volume easily accessible 
and convenient for reference : 


(i) Leturgy of S. Sames p. 47; 

Kai py cicevéyxys qpas els weipacpov, Kipie, Kipie trav 
Suvdpewy, 0 eldus rv acbévaay nywy, add picat yds amo 
Tov wovnpod Kai Trav épywv avrov, maons ernpeias Kat pefodeias 
abrov, Sua ro Svopa gov TO ayov, To drucAnOev exit ryv qyere- 
pay rareivwou. 

(ii) Leturgy of S. Mark p. 188; 

Nat Kupre, Kupee, py eloevéynys npas eis wetpacpoy adda 
pirat. pas amo tov wovnpov. oldev yap 7 woAAy gov ed- 
on ia ore ov Suvapeba Umreveyxeiv Sia Tyv TwokATY yyy 
acbévaav’ adda woincov ov TH weipacpg Kai &Baow, Tod 
SvvacOat Huds vreveyne. ov yap dhwxas quiv éfoveiay zareiv 
éravo odewy Kal oxopriwy, xai éxt wacav tiv Suvape Tov 
€xOpov. 

(iii) Leturgy of Ada@us p. 279: 

‘Ne nos inducas, Domine, in tentationem, sed libera ct 
salva nos a malo et ab exercitibus ejus.’ 

Thus all these Liturgies are in favour of the 
masculine rendering. The meaning of the first and 
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third is obvious. The first paraphrases ‘deliver us 
from the Evil One and his works, from all his inso- 
lence and plotting’; the third, ‘deliver and save us 
from the Evil One and his hosts.’ The second is not 
quite so explicit; but its bearing is obvious. The 
explanation of aro rod croynpod appears in the words, 
‘Thou hast given us power to tread upon serpents 
and scorpions, and upon all the power of the Enemy.’ 

But, when we turn to the Western Liturgies, all is 
changed. The Latin-speaking peoples embodied in 
their Eucharistic Service the interpretation which (as 
will be shown presently) appears first in the later 
Latin Fathers from Augustine onwards. In the Gre- 
gorian and Gelasian Canons (Hammond, pp. 372, 373) 
the emdbolismus takes the form, ‘Libera nos, quae- 
sumus, Domine, ab omnibus malis praeteritis, prae- 
sentibus, et futuris, [et] intercedente beata et gloriosa 
semper[que] virgine Dei genitrice Maria, etc., where 
the context betrays the late date of this form. This 
is also the form adopted in Roman and other later 
Latin Liturgies (pp. 344, 345). The words are wholly 
different, and not so explicit, in the Mozarabic Liturgy 
(25., p. 345), but they seem likewise to point to the 
neuter ; ‘ Liberati a malo, confirmati semper in bono, 
tibi servire mereamur Deo ac Domino nostro.’ Strange- 
ly enough, this last is the only Liturgy which Canon 
Cook has quoted. 
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But though this was apparently the sense which 
the later Latin Churches put upon the words ‘a 
malo’ in the Lord’s Prayer, as used in the Eucha- 
ristic Service, we have satisfactory evidence that it 
was differently understood at one time. 

In an ancient Exposition of the Roman Mass 
printed by Martene (de Antig. Eccl. Rit. p. 450) the 
words ‘Sed libera nos a malo’ are thus commented 
upon: 

‘Hoc est a diabolo, qui totius mali et auctor est et origo. 
Diabolus natura caelestis fuit, nunc est nequitia spiritalis ; 
aetate major saeculo, nocendi usu tritus, laedendi arte peri- 
tissimus, unde non jam malus, sed malum dicitur, a quo est 
omne quod malum est..... Petendum nobis est ergo ut Deus 
nos a diabolo liberet, qui Christum terris ut diabolum vinceret 
commodavit. Clamet, clamet homo ad Deum, clamet Libera 
nos a malo, ut a tanto malo, solo Christo vincente, liberetur,’ 

This is the more remarkable, because the writcr 
immediately afterwards proceeds to comment on the 
embolismus in the form in which it occurs in the 
Roman Mass, ‘Libera nos, quaesumus, ab omnibus 
malis praeteritis, etc. If the words which I have 
italicised formed part of the original text of this 
exposition (as they seem to have done), the pheno- 
menon is instructive as showing that, though the 
writer took ‘malo’ for a neuter, yet the older interpre- 
tation, which was founded on the masculine rendering, 
still so far survived and influenced him that he felt 

L. R, 20 
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constrained to interpret it directly of Satan, ‘that 
evil thing.’ This exposition is attributed by the 
editor to about the year 800. 

We are now in a position to see what force there 
is in the following pleading of Canon Cook (p. 18): 

‘So far as I am aware, in no collection of prayers, in no 
ancient liturgy, and in no authorised form of devotional exer- 
cises, has the primitive Church, or our own Church, or any 
other Church before or after the Reformation, prescribed sepa- 


rate or special prayers for deliverance from the power of 
Satan.’ 


I imagine that at this point he must have recallcd 
the familiar words of the Litany: 


‘From the crafts and assaults of the devil,.... 


Good Lord, deliver us. 
‘From all the deccits of the world, the flesh, and 
the devil, 
Good Lord, deliver us. 


‘At all events he continues: 


‘The crafts and assaults of the devil, the temptations brought 
to bear upon man’s frailty, are of course dwelt upon as motives 
for watchfulness and earnestness; prayers are offered that 
those assaults may be averted and brought to nought; but all 
such prayers are, I believe, invariably connected with petitions 
to be delivered from evil, from all evil and mischief, and specially 
from sin and wickedness, and, in comparison with such petitions, 
occupy a secondary place.’ 


Whether the reader will consider these statements 
consistent with the facts which I have adduced, I do 
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not know; but I venture to think that they can only 
be vindicated, when confronted with these facts, by 
such an interpretation of their meaning as deprives 
them of any real value for the purpose for which they 
were madc. 


(iii) Zhe Fathers. 


Among Greck writers there is, so far as I have 
observed, absolute unanimity on this point. They 
do not even betray the slightest suspicion that any 
other interpretation is possible. 

In the CLEMENTINE HOMILIES xix. 2 sq., S. 
Peter is represented as inferring the existence of the 
Evil One from our Lord’s own words. He says; 

oporoyd elvat tov wovnpov, Ste woAAaKts avroy vrapxew Oo 
mavra dAnbevoas cipyxev SiddoKados....0lda avroy elpyxdra 
22+. OTt Ewpaxey tov rovypoy ws dotparyy mwecovTa.... Kal 
wadwy My Sore tpopacw To wovnpg. aAAd Kai cupBovdrevwv elpy- 
xey "Eotw var 70 vai val al ro ov ov, Td 5é repurcov TovTwy éx 
Tov rovnpow dorw. arc kal ev 7 rapédwxev edyy Exopev elpnpevov 
‘Pioa: yuds azo Tov rovnpod.... Kat iva py els WoAU pyKivw 
tov Adyor, woAAaxis olda tov SiddoKxadov pov eixdvra elvat Toy 
aOVY|poV. 

I have nothing to say for the general orthodoxy 
of this writer, nor is his accuracy of quotation all 
that could be desired; but on a question of this kind 
his early date gives a high value to his testimony. 

20—2 
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ORIGEN de Orat. 30 (I. p. 265) explains this 
petition : 

pveras 5% yas 0 @eds ard tov wovnpou, ovxi ore ovdapus 
npiy mpoceow avriradaiay 6 eyOpos S¢ otwy Syrore pelodasy 
davrov xat vrnpetav tov OeAyjparos avtov, aAA ore vuxapey 


K.T.A0 


and he gives Job as an instance. 
ID. Sed. i Psalm. ii. § 3 (11. p. 661), 


‘Sed et Dominus in Evangelio diabolum non dixit pec- 
catorem tantummodo, sed malignum, vel malum, et cum docet 
in oratione vel dicit, Sed didera nos a malo.... Aliud est enim 
per ignorantiam mala agere et vinci a malo; aliud est voluntate 
et studio mala facere, et hoc est nequitia. Unde et merito 
diabolus nomine sovnpus, id est malignus, vel neguam, appel- 
latur.’ 


DIONYSIUS OF ALEXANDRIA Fragm. p. 1601 (ed. 
Migne), 

Kat py eloeveyxys yas eis wepacpoys Tovréore py eacys 
nas eurecey eis repacpoyv, ore S¢ rovTo yy Ov TO py Telpa- 
oOyvat, pvoOyva SE awd Tov wovynpod, rpocéFyKev, “ANA pics 
pas amo TOU wovynpov. Kai ri Scevyvoxer, tows epets, to 
mepacOjivat Kat ro eis weipacpow eureceiy yroe elreAGe; o 
py yap yrrnfeis vro tov wovypod....cis weipacpov ovTos 
évérece xat els meipagpov cionAOe, xai eorw ev aut@ cat ux 
aurov worep ayGeis aiyudduros....0 wey yap wovnpos wetpd- 
Lwv els rovs metpacpous xaéAker x.7.A, 

CYRIL OF JERUSALEM Catech, xxiii. 19 (p. 331), 

wovnpos St 6 avrixeipevos Saiuwy, ad od puobyvar evxe- 
pba. 
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GREGORY NYSSEN ae Orat. Dom. § (I. p. 760), 

Gpa o weipacwos Te Kal O wovnpos & TL Kata THY oNpaciav 
dori. ... picat ypas amd Too wovnpod, tod év Ty Koop TOUT 
anv loxuv Kextnpevon, x.7.A. 

DIDYMUS OF ALEXANDRIA ¢. Manich. 11 (p. 1100, 
ed. Migne), 

0 d&adBodos xal Zaravas nai wovypos. ws ty eiayyeAlp 6 
gwrmp wpos érépois Kai Tovro A€yew Siddoxe dv Ty aryH Tors 
pabyras’ Kai py eloevéyxys npas els rapacpov, dAAd pica 
7p aro TOU rovnpod. 

ID. Enarr. in Epist. Prim. Fohann. v. 19 (p. 1806, 
ed. Migne), 


‘ Libera nos a malo, redimuntur namque et liberantur ab eo 
cuncti qui nequaquam ab ignitis ejus jaculis vulnerantur, etc.’ 


CHRYSOSTOM Jn Matth. Hom. xix. (VI. p. 253), ° 

movnpov St évraifa rov SiaBoXrov Karel, xederwy yas 
Gomovdov xpos avroy éyew moAquor. 

ISIDORE OF PELUSIUM £pist. iv. 24 (p. 425), 

to “Picat npas aro Tov wovnpol, of xpos tov Laravay 
agrovooy éxovres THY pdxyv [Sixasoe dv elev Adve). 

I do not doubt that it would be possible to in- 
crease the list of testimonies largely; but these 
examples will suffice. 

The unanimity extends, so far as I have investi- 
gated, to Greek writers of all ages. 

Among the Laziz Fathers there is not the same 
agreement. The Latin Version ‘libera nos a malo’ 
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was less explicit than the original; and ‘a malo’ 
could much more easily be treated as a neuter than 
umd Tov trovnpod. The point to be observed is that 
the two great ante-Nicene Latin Fathers, writing 
while the Greek original still spoke through the 
Latin Version, treat it as a masculine. 

The testimony of the earliest Latin Father is 
clear and decisive ; 


TERTULLIAN de Orat. 8, 


‘Ne nos inducas in temptationem, id est, ne nos patiaris 
induci, ab eo utique qui temptat. Ceterum absit ut Dominus 
temptare videatur....diaboli est et infirmitas et malitia..... Ipse 
a diabolo temptatus praesidem et artificem temptationis demon- 
stravit..... Ergo respondet clausula, interpretans quid sit, Me 
nos inducas in lemptationem. Hoc est enim, Sed devehe nos a 
malo.’ 


‘It is to be regretted,’ writes Canon Cook on this 
passage, ‘that in his treatise on the Lord’s Prayer 
Tertullian simply quotes the last petition devehe nos a 
malo without giving any interpretation.’ From this 
supposed silence he argues that ‘in whatever sense 
the Latin Version used the word, in that Tertullian 
received it’; and, forasmuch as he claims to ‘have 
shown that malignus, not malus, was the word used 
in all redactions of the Old Italic Version, when the 
personal enemy of mankind was designated,’ he infers 
that Tertullian here understands @.ma/o in the neuter 
sense. 
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I have already discussed Canon Cook’s treatment 
of the Old Latin Version, and shall therefore pass 
over his inference from it in silence here. Of the 
whole argument in the passage just quoted it is 
sufficient to say that it starts from a false premiss. 
Tertullian does give an interpretation of the words 
devehe nos a wtalo, indirectly indeed, but not less 
plainly on that account. He says that when we 
pray not to be brought into temptation we must 
understand that the temptation comes not from God, 
but from the devil; so that the following clause, 
sed devehe nos a malo, answers to and interprets what 
has gone before. The words ‘ergo respondet clausula 
interpretans,’ etc., would be rendered meaningless, if 
‘malo’ were not masculine. This being so, it is lost 
labour to argue that devehke is more appropriate of a 
thing than of a person, as Canon Cook does. 


‘In a much later treatise however,’ he continues, ‘De Fuga 
in Per. c. 11 [the reference should be c. 2], Tertullian has an 
entirely different rendering, erue nos a maligno,...The difference 
of rendering may indicate, and may probably be explained by, a 
change of feeling such as might be evolved in the spirit of a 
separatist, especially in the direction of Montanism.’ 


Here the words ‘difference of rendcring’ must 
imply ‘difference of interpretation, if the context is 
to have any meaning. But not only (as we have 
seen) is the interpretation the same in the two 
passages, but also (what is more important) the 
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argument is the same. Here are Tertullian’s own 
words in the second passage :— 


‘Cum dicimus ad patrem, Ne nos inducas in lemptationem 
«...ab eo illam profitemur accidere, a quo veniam ejus depre- 
camur. Hoc est enim quod sequitur, sed erue nos a maligno, 
id est, ne nos induxeris in temptationem permittendo nos ma- 
ligno; tunc enim eruimur diaboli manibus, cum illi non tradimur 
in temptationem.’ 


Thus Tertullian is perfectly consistent with him- 
self. If any shadow of doubt could have rested.on 
the interpretation of the first passage, it would have 
been dispelled by the second. 

We pass on to the next great Latin Father, who 
owned Tertullian as his master. He is, as Canon 


Cook says, a ‘most weighty attestation to the mind 
of the Latin Church’: 


CYPRIAN de Domin. Orat. 25, sq. 


‘Tllud quoque necessarie monet Dominus ut in oratione 
dicamus, ef ne patiaris nos induct in temptationem: qua in 
parte ostenditur nihil contra nos adversarium posse, nisi Deus 
ante permiserit, ut omnis timor noster et devotio adque obser- 
vatio ad Deum convertatur, quando in temptationibus nihil 
malo liceat, nisi potestas inde tribuatur..... Potestas vero 
dupliciter adversum nos datur, vel ad poenam cum delinqui- 
mus, vel ad gloriam cum probamur: sicuti de Job factum 
videmus manifestante Deo et dicente, Ecce omnia guaecumque 
habet in tuas manus do, sed ipsum cave ne tangas. Et Dominus 
in evangelio loquitur tempore passionis, Vudlam haberes potes- 
tatem adversum me, nisi data esset tibi desuper.....In novissimo 
enim ponimus sed libera nos a malo, comprehendentes adversa 
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cuncta quae contra nos in hoc mundo molitur inimicus, a 
quibus potest esse firma et fida tutela, si nos Deus liberet..... 
Quando autem dicimus /#deva nos a malo, nihil remanet quod 
ultra adhuc debeat postulari, quando semel protectionem Dei 
adversus malum petamus, qua impetrata contra omnia quae 
diabolus et mundus operantur securi stamus et tuti.’ 


Throughout this passage the sense requires that 
malum, malo, be treated as masculines, as Hartel in 
his index rightly assumes, The expression ‘nihil 
malo liceat, nisi potestas inde (z¢. a Deo) tribuatur,’ 
corresponds to the preceding ‘nihil contra nos adver- 
sartum posse, nisi Deus ante permiserit.’ The constant 
references to the enemy of mankind under divers 
names—adversarius, inimicus, diabolus—point to this 
interpretation. The examples enforce it. Indeed 
the whole argument requires it; for in this respect 
the passage is merely an expansion, with illustrations, 
of the comment of Cyprian’s master, Tertullian. 

Canon Cook however only quotes one sentence, 
‘Sed. libera nos a malo, comprehendentes adversa 
cuncta quae contra nos in hoc mundo molitur inimi- 
cus,’ to which (quite unintentionally) he gives a strong 
bias in his own favour by his translation, ‘But de- 
liver us from evil, comprehending all evils which the 
enemy devises against us in this world.’ Here, by 
translating adversa ‘evils,’ as if it were mala, he 
makes adversa cuncta the interpretation of @ malo, 
whereas in fact its interpretation lies in znimicus, as 
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the whole context shows. I quite agree with Canon 
Cook that ‘very special importance attaches to this 
exposition of Cyprian’s’; and I claim him as a power- 
ful witness on my side. 

Even in the latter half of the fourth century this 
interpretation is not lost in the Latin Churches, 
though it becomes gradually obscured : 


AMBROSE De Sacram. v. 29 sq. (Il. p. 380), 


‘Non dicit, Mon inducas in tentationem,; sed quasi athleta 
talem vult tentationem quam ferre possit humana conditio ; et 
unusquisque a malo, hoc est, ab inimico, a peccato, liberetur. 
Potens est autem Dominus....tueri et custodire vos adversum 
diaboli adversantis insidias.’ . 


HILARY Tract. tn cxviit Psalm, i, 15 (I. p. 282), 


‘Quod et in dominicae orationis ordine continetur, cum 
dicitur JVon derelinguas nos tn tentatione, quam ferre non 
possimus,.... Iob Deus tentationi permittens, a jure diaboli 
potestatem animae ejus excerpsit, etc.’ 


This is far from explicit, but as Hilary elsewhere 
(Comm. in Matt. v. §1, 1. p. 689) excuses himself 
from commenting on the Lord's Prayer on the ground 
that he has been anticipated by Cyprian and Tertul- 
lian, it may be presumed that he acquiesced in their 
explanations. 

With AUGUSTINE however a new era_ begins. 
The voice of the original Greek has ceased to be 
heard, or at Icast to be heard by an ear familiar 
with its idiom; and, notwithstanding his spiritual 
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insight, the loss here, as elsewhere, is very percept- 
ible: 

Epist. 130 (II. p. 390), 

‘Libera nos a malo; nos admonemur cogitare, nondum nos 
esse in eo bono, ubi nullum patiemur malum. Et hoc quidem 
ultimum, quod in dominica oratione positum est, tam late patet, 
ut homo Christianus in qualibet tribulatione constitutus in hoc 
gemitus edat, etc.’ 

De Serm. Dom. ii. 35 (111. 2, p. 214), 

‘Sed libera nos a malo. Orandum est enim ut non solum 
non inducamur in malum, quo caremus....sed ab illo etiam 
liberemur, quo jam inducti sumus, etc’; § 37 (p. 215), ‘et 
malum a quo liberari optamus, et ipsa liberatio a malo, ad 
hanc utique vitam pertinet, quam et justitia Dei mortalem 
meruimus, et unde ipsius misericordia liberamur.’ 

Serm. \vi. (V. p. 330), 

‘Libera nos a malo, hoc est ab ipsa tentatione.’ Comp. 

Serm. lii. (p. 334), Serm. lviii. (p. 342). 
Serm. clxxxii. 4 (V. p. 872), 


‘Et si susurret tibi..... Quid est quod clamasti, Libera nos 
amalo? Certe non est malum. Responde illi, Ego sum malus, 
etc.’ 


De Pece. Mer. ii. 4 (X. p. 41), 

‘Libera nos a malo, Manet enim malum in carne nostra.’ 

Thus the older interpretation has passed out of 
sight. 

The patristic testimony therefore in favour of the 
masculine rendering is overwhelming. To Canon 
Cook however it assumes a wholly different aspect: 
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‘I venture to assert (he writes) that no allusion to this view 
of the meaning of the petition is to be found in the so-called 
Apostolic Fathers, or in Justin Martyr, or in Irenzus, or in 
Clement of Alexandria, or any of their contemporaries—or 
in short in any Greek-speaking Father earlier than Origen’ 


(p. 14). 

The reader would, I imagine, infer from this 
language that allusions to the other rendering were 
numerous, or at least not rare. The case however is 
far otherwise. If there is no allusion to this view of 
the meaning of the petition, it is because there is no 
allusion to the petition at all. 

But is it quite certain that no such allusion occurs? 
The reference is not so clear as to be beyond a doubt, 
and therefore I do not press it. But when Polycarp 
(c. 7), after condemning one type of heretic as from 
the devil, and another as the firstborn of Satan, goes 
on to warn his readers to shun such false teaching 
and to give themselves to prayer, ‘beseeching the 
allseeing God not to bring us into temptation’ (un eice- 
veyxely nas eis tmespaopov), this reference to the 
petition in the Lord’s Prayer certainly gains in point 
if we suppose him to have adopted the masculine 
rendering. 

Again, Canon Cook has his own explanation of 
the origin and spread of the masculine rendering. 
He says of Origen (p. 14) that ‘he was apt to 
introduce new thoughts, new speculations into the 
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sphere of Christian doctrine. Elsewhere he writes 
more explicitly (p. 15, note): 


‘Considering the absence of testimony as to any earlier 
admission of a reference to Satan in the Lord’s Prayer, and on 
the other hand the very remarkable influence of Origen upon 
the exegesis of the Greek and Latin Fathers of the fourth and 
fifth centuries, I am disposed to believe, though I should 
hesitate to assert, that this interpretation was first introduced, 
as it was certainly urged upon the Church, by Origen himself.’ 


This surmise is refuted at once by the fact that 
the interpretation in question appears before Origen’s 
time in the Latin Church in passages of Tertullian, 
which Canon Cook himself has quoted elsewhere but 
strangely overlooks here, and among Greek Christians 
in a passage of the Clementine Homilies, which has 
escaped Canon Cook’s notice but is cited above. 

Once more: Canon Cook supposes that, whereas 
the neuter rendering prevailed in the ante-Nicene 
ages, the masculine gradually supplanted it after the 
conversion of Constantine, when the altered relations 
between the Church and the world brought with 
them a change of view with regard to the dominion 
of Satan, and consequently with regard to the exe- 
gesis of this passage: 

‘After the absorption of large masses,’ he writes (p. 12), 
‘into the visible Church, the most earnest and influential 
Fathers recognised Satan as an enemy within the camp, lead- 


ing captive many a redeemed soul, and, as such, the object of 
deprecatory petitions. The prayer ‘ Deliver us from that Evil 
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One’ might then be of intense interest.....A clear line of 
demarcation should be drawn between the witness of the 
Fathers who wrote before the conversion of the Empire, and 
those who wrote at a time when the Church had received 
within its visible precincts a preponderating mass of half- 
converted or merely nominal Christians.’ 


I have not myself noticed any such divergence 
between the ante-Nicene and post-Nicene Fathers 
respecting the power of Satan as is here supposed ; 
nor should I expect to find it. During the ages of 
persecution the agency of Satan in alluring men 
from the faith through their fears would impress 
the Christian conscience not less strongly than his 
wiles in seducing them through the blandishments 
of the world at a later date. If the form of the 
temptation was changed, yet the tempter was as 
active in the one period as in the other. But indeed 
we need not waste time in accounting for phenomena 
which are themselves imaginary. The fact which 
Canon Cook thus seeks to explain melts away in 
the light of evidence. He seems indeed to have 
read the history of the exegesis of this passage 
backwards. There is no evidence that the neuter 
rendering was adopted by a single ante-Nicene writer, 
Greek or Latin. The first direct testimony to it 
appears half a century or more after the conversion 
of the Empire. 

To sum up; the earlicst Latin Father, and the 
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earliest Greck Father, of whose opinions we have any 
knowledge, both take rod awovnpod masculine. The 
masculine rendering seems to have been adopted uni- 
versally by the Greek Fathers. At least no authority, 
even of a late date, has been produced for the neuter. 
In the Latin Church the earliest distinct testimony for 
the neuter ts S. Augustine at the end of the fourth and 
the beginning of the fifth century. From that time 
forward the neuter gained ground in the Western 
Church till it altogether supplanted the masculine. 


4. THEOLOGICAL PROPRIETY. 


The personality of the tempter does not come 
under discussion here. Whatever may be meant by 
this personality, it is plainly and repeatedly asserted 
in the New Testament elsewhere and in the Gospel 
of S. Matthew more particularly. There is therefore 
no a priori objection to its occurrence in the Lord’s 
Prayer. It is not on this ground that Canon Cook 
objects, or could object, to the masculine rendering. 
His objection is of another kind. He supposes that 
the form of the petition, pica: ypas amd tod Tovnpod, 
when so interpreted, assumes the petitioner to be 
under the power of Satan. He contrasts with this 
assumption the language of S. John, 


‘who does not represent the Evil One as a foe, or tyrant, 
{from whom the Christian has to be delivered, but as an encmy 
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whom even the young men have overcome (1 John ii. 13, 14), 
and who is powerful over those only, who abandon themselves 
to his influence (v. 18, 19). As for the Christian, S. John 
assures us, That Evil One toucheth him not’ (p. 5). 


He maintains that: 


‘The earlier Fathers agree....with the Scriptural view, 
which looks upon him [Satan] as an enemy who has been 
expelled from the precincts of the Church, whom the Christian 
as such opposes, resists, and overcomes, armed, as S. Paul 
describes him, in the panoply of faith, and safe under the 
protection of his Lord’ (p. 12). 

Speaking of S. Athanasius, he writes that he 
‘invariably and in the strongest language represents 
the Evil One and his agents as utterly weak, beaten, 
discomfited, deprived of all power, and the object of 
contempt not less than of abhorrence to the Christian 
as such.’ ‘We can conceive him and his disciples,’ 
he adds, ‘ praying for the utter and final overthrow of 
Satan, for the discomfiture of all who contended 
against the truth under his influence; but I, for 
one, cannot realise a petition on their part to be 
delivered from his power’ (p. 16). 

To those who have read this Father’s Life of 
S. Anthony, Canon Cook’s statement will, I venture 
to think, appear singularly one-sided. But this by 
the way. I am only concerned with the general 
question. 

Happily Canon Cook has saved me all trouble, 
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for he has himself supplied a complete answer to his 
own objection. In an earlier page (p. 4) he has 
pointed out the difference between pveo@ar é« and 
pveoOat amo, the former preposition ‘implying that 
the petitioner is actually under the power of an 
enemy or principle, which the latter does not. It is 
somewhat strange, after this explicit statement, to 
find Canon Cook again and again arguing as if 
‘Deliver us from the Evil One’ were equivalent to 
‘Deliver us from the power of the Evil One.’ I am 
far from saying that, properly understood, even this 
last form of petition is out of place on the lips of the 
true Christian; but the question need not be discussed 
here, as it lies outside the words of the Lord’s Prayer. 

And here I might let the matter drop. But the 
use which Canon Cook has made of 1 John v. 18, 19 
ought not to pass unnoticed, if only on account of the 
consequences which may follow and have followed 
from similar treatment of the language of Scripture. 
The Apostles and Evangelists very frequently put 
forward the zdeal view of the Christian’s position. 
His potential achievements are insisted upon without 
qualification of language. But any one who appro- 
priates to himself individually this ideal perfection, 
which belongs to the typical Christian, will fall into 
the most perilous errors. We have only to take the 
context of the passage which Canon Cook quotes, if 

L. R. 2! 
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we would see where this mode of treatment would 
land us: ‘Whosoever is begotten of God, stzneth not ; 
but he that is begotten of God, keepeth him [A.V. 
‘himself’], and the Evil One toucheth him not’ Must 
not the devout Christian then, by parity of reasoning, 
maintain that he is sinless? Yet, ‘if we say that we 
have no sin, we deceive ourselves, and the truth is 
not in us’ (1 John i. 8). 

But if there are passages which celebrate the 
liberation of the Christian from the dominion of 
Satan, there are also others which warn him that 
Satan is still a terrible foe against whom he must 
exercise all vigilance—‘ Be sober, be watchful; your 
adversary, the devil, as a roaring lion, walketh about, 
seeking whom he may devour’ (1 Pet. v. 8); ‘Then 
cometh the Evil One and snatcheth away that which 
hath been sown in his heart’ (Matt. xiii. 19). Though 
the enemy may be outside the city, he is watching 
his opportunity to scale the walls or to effect a 
breach. Though the wild beast may be without the 
tent, he is prowling about, ready to seize any chance 
straggler who may cross his path. Why should it be 
thought unreasonable to pray for deliverance from 
such a foe? Prayer is the armour of the Christian. 


I hope that I have now put the reader in posses- 
sion of reasons which Justify the procedure of the 
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Revisers. My paper has extended to a greater 
length than I had contemplated when it was com- 
menced. But a certain thoroughness of treatment 
was needed in order to do justice to the case; 
and the importance of the subject will probably be 
accepted as a valid excuse. I must conclude by 
expressing my thankfulness that I have had to deal 
with an adversary so learned and courteous as Canon 
Cook, 
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Abelard on émotoios, 251 Sq., 255 
Acts of the Apostles, text of, 33 
Ethiopic rendering of émodccos, 
259; Of awd roi wrornpod, 301 
Alford (Dean) on Revision, 52, 55, 
65 
ambiguities of expression, 198 sq. 
Ambrose (S.) on éxcovowos, 246 sq. 3 
on awd rof wrovnpol, 314 
Andrewes (Bp), 13 
Anselm, 251 
Antigenidas, 8 
Antiochene School, 233 
aorist, confused with perfect, 89 sq.; 
its significance in S. Paul, 93; 
various misrenderings of, 96 sq. 
Apphia, Appia, 207 
archaisms in the English Version, 
189 sq. 
by, 132 
by and by, 195 
carefulness, 191 
carriages, 193 
chamberlain, 182 
coasts, 194 sq. 
comforter, 58 
debate, 195 
deputy, 181 
devotions, 197 
dishonesty, 195 
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fetch a compass, 193 
generation, 197 
go about to, 199 
grudge, 195 
high-minded, 195 
instantly, 195 
let, 198 
lewdness, 195 
maliciousness, 195 
minister, 193 
nephew, 194 
OCCUPY» 47, 197 
of, 132 
offend, offence, 196 
prevent, 198 
room, 48, 193 
SCTIP, 193 
thought, 190 sq. 
writing-table, 192 
Armenian rendering of émwiotctos, 
258; of awd rod rovnpol, 300 
Arnold (Mr M.) quoted, 210 sq. 
article (the definite), neglect of, 
107 8q.; insertion of, 137 sq.; 
general ignorance of, 129 sq. 
Asiarchs, 183 
aspirate (Hebrew) omitted in Greek, 
172 
Athanasius (S.) on ér:otocos, 232 
Augustine (S.) on Jerome’s revision, 
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4, 6, 9, 163 on the heavenly wit- 
nesses, 29; ON ewtobetos, 255; On 


INDEX II. 


Bernard’s (S.) controversy with 
Abelard, 251 sq., 254 


axd rob rovnpol, 314 Sq.) 319 besaunt, 187 . 
Authorised Version: historical par- Beza, 257 | 


allel to, 10 sq,, 269; translators’ 
forebodings of, 11; never autho- 
rised, 12; gradual reception of, 
13; itself a revision, 15; faulty 
text of, 21 sq.; distinctions cre- 
ated in, 36 sq.3 distinctions ob- 
literated in, 66 sq.; errors of 
grammar in, 89 sq.; errors of 
lexicography in, 148 sq.; its ca- 
price in proper names, titles, etc., 
163 sq-; archaisms in, 189 5q.; 
ambiguities of expression in, 198 
sq.; faulty English in, 202 sq.; 
editorial errors and misprints ia, 
203 sq.; corrections in later edi- 
tions of, 143, 204 sq.; variable 
orthography of, 206 sq.; pure 
English of, 211 sq. 


Bible; see Authorised Version 

Bishops’; 12, 30, 78, 79, 98, 
142, 150, 155, 166, 168, 180, 
181, 183, 201, 203, 205 

Coverdale’s; 29, 79, 142, 159, 
154, 155, 166, 183 

Geneva; 12, 79, 98, 142, 150, 
155, 166, 168, 179, 180, 181, 
183, 201; Testament (1557), 
30, 142, 150, 154, 159, 181, 
184; Tomson’s Testament, 
203, 257 

Great; 29, 79, 142, I§0, 154, 
1§5, 167, 180, 183 

Rheims; 49, 79, 87, 150, 155, 
#82, 188, 200, 201 

Tyndale’s; 29, 49, 78, 79, 86, 
87, 89, 90, 135, 142, 150, 154, 


-aios, adjectives in, 222 155, 160, 183, 188, 197, 198, 
alpew, 157 200, 257, 268 
dxépaios, 152 Wycliffe’s (and Wycliffite); 87, 
Gos, Erepos, 83 sq. 89, 150, 155, 181, 182, 184, 
avaxplyey, dvdxpiots, 69 sq. 187, 188, 197, 257 
dvanlrrew, 80 sq. Breviary, 255 
dveveyxety, 157 Baordfew, 158 
docdpror, 184 sq. Bdros, 188 
atydfew, 157 Bass, Ovovarripov, 88 
addy, woluyn, 79 
Calvin, 257 

Barjona, 177 sq. Cassianus, 250 sq. 
Barnabas, Epistle of, on 6 woynpéds, Christ and the Christ, rrz sq. 

280 Chrysostom (S.) on émiodcwos, 234 
Basil (S.) on érwdctos, 227, 233 sq.; on dxd rod rornpod, 309 

sq. Clementine Homilies on dwrd rod 
Bensly, 242 wornpov, 307, 317 


Bentley quoted, 108 sq- coins, rendering of, 184 sq. 
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Cook, Canon, and the Last Petition 
of the Lord’s Prayer, 270 sq. 

Corinthians, 2nd Epistle to the; 
recurrence of words in, 41 sq. 

Coverdale’s Bible; see Birdie 

Cretans, Cretes, Cretians, 175 

Cureton, 239 

Cyprian (S.), 29, 244, 312 sq. 

Cyril (S.) of Alexandria; on éme- 
obatos, 236; on weprodcros, 261 
Cyril (S.) of Jerusalem; on émtod- 

ows, 234; On awd rod wornpol, 
308 
xaleo@ar, 131 
Kavavaios, Kavavirns, 153 
kardyutis, karavtocew, 155 
xaraprifew, 161 
xddmros, or700s, 80 
xdpos, 188 
xéduvot, owupldes, 79 
xplvew and its compounds, 69 sq. 
xracbat, xexrfjoOa, 97 sq. 
xoimé, 186, 187 
xwplov, 160 


Damascene (S. John) on émiodews, 
236 

Damasus, Pope, 1, 9 

deaconesses, 127 

didrachma, 186 

Didymus of Alexandria on dré roo 
wornpod, 309 

digamma, 224 

Dionysius of Alexandria; on éy rq 
Townpyp, 277; ON awe Tol woynpoi, 
308 

Dionysius Carthusianus, 251 

drachma, 186 

S7jpos, Aads, 89 

Syvdprov, 184 sq. 

L. R. 
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&d, distinguished from dré, 132 sq.; 
its connexion with Inspiration, 
134 Sq.; with the doctrine of the 
Word, 135 &q-; misrendered with 
the accusative, 137 sq., 151 

SidBoros, Satuorcov, 87 sq. 

SiapmeplterPar, 156 

Ocxalwya, 151 

dots, Swonua, 85 sq. 

Sofror, Sedxova, 79 


Easter, 180 

Egyptian Service-books, 244 

Egyptian Versions; rendering of 
wapdxAnros, 61; of omAddes, 1523 
of éxtovocos, 243 Sq., 357 sq.; of 
axd Tov wovnpod, 277, 297 8q. 

Elias, Elijah, 169, 171 

Ellicott (Bp) on Revision, 20, §5, 
103 ; 

Embolismus, 302 sq. 

English language, present know- 
ledge of the, 2ro sq. 

Ephesians, Epistle to the ; its desti- 
nation and genuineness, 22 sq. 

Ephrem Syrus, 342 

Evangelists, parallel passages in 
the; 34, 53 Sq- 124, 125 8qss 
160, 178 

Evil One, Deliver us from the, 269 
sq. 

elvar, ylvecOa:, 84 sq. 

els wrongly translated, 139 sq. 


" "Edgy, EXAqnorts, 174 


éy wrongly translated, 140 sq. 

ééalperos, 264 sq., 267 

éwepwrnua, 151 

éxl wrongly translated, 139; the « 
elided in composition, 324 

émcyuwucxes, exlyrwois, 68 
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éwi\apBaverbat, 156 
éri00ca, 222, 226 
éwvoboios, 217 Sq. 
émovowwéns, 225, 228 
épOela, 152 


Fidelity in translation, 270 sq. 

Five Clergymen, Revision of the}; 
55, 102 

Fulke’s answer to Martin, 167 


Gehenna, Hades, 87 sq. 

gender, change of, disregarded, 77 

Geneva Bible, Testament; see Brd/e 

Gothic Version of éwcovowos, 258; of 
awd Tov wovnpo8, 300 

Greek, Grecian, Greece, Grecia, 174 

Greek forms of Hebrew names, 171 


sq. 
Greek scholarship in England, 208 


sq. 

Gregory the Great on the Latin Ver- 
sions, Io 

Gregory Nyssen on émrovcwos, 2333 
on dd Tov rornpol, 309 

Grote (Prof.), 205 

gutturals (Hebrew), how dealt with 
in Greek, 172 

ywdoxes, 67 sq. 

ypaupare’s, 182 


Hammond, 303, 304 

Hare (Archdn), 56 

Hebrews, Epistle to the; date of, 
104 

Hebrews, Gospel of the; its origin 
and value, 237 sq.3 rendering of 
éwcovoros, 237 

Heloise, 251 

hendiadys, 144 
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Hilary (S.) on émbows, 255; on 
dxd rou rornpov, 314 
hypallage, 143 


idols of the cave, market-place, 102 


sq. 
imperfect tense mistranslated, 106 


sq. 

Isidore of Pelusium on dd roé 
wornpov, 309 

Isidore of Seville, 13 

Ismenias, 9 

Italic, Old, the title, 293; see Latzn, 
Old 

lepéy, vads, 88 

leporvAcwy, 160 

lordvya, 156 


Jacob of Sarug, 241 sq. 

James, Jacob, 175 

Jeremy, Jeremias, 175 

Jerome (S.) revises the Latin Bible, 
1; his detractors and opponents, 
2 sq., 16; version of Book of Jo- 
nah, 4; corrects the text, 4 sq., 
17, 26; does not translate but re- 
vise, 6; his Jewish teachers, 6 sq. ; 
his devotion to the work, 7 sq.; 
gradual reception of his Version, 
9 Sq-, 17 8q.; his rendering of wa- 
paxdyros, 61; of émcovacos, 248 sq. ; 
of wepiovavos, 249, 261 Sq., 264 sq. 

Jerusalem, spelling of, 172 

Jesus, Joshua, 175 

Jewry, 179 

Johanan, John, etc., 176 sq. 

John, the father of S. Peter, 176 sq. 

John (S.), disciples of, 31 

John (S.), Gospel of: its genuine- 
ness, 22; minute traits in, 81, 120; 


INDEX II. 


coincidences with the Revelation, 
50, 62 sq.3 with the First Epistle, 
50, §6 sq., 62, 280; later than the 
other Gospels, 101; doctrine of 
the Evil One in, 279 sq., 319 sq. 

John (S.), Apocalypse of: broken 
syntax of, 147 sq.; see John (S.), 
Gospel of 

Jona, two distinct names, 177 

Jude, Juda, Judah, Judas, 178 

Juvencus, 244 sq. 


Laodiceans, Epistle to the, 23 sq. 

Latin, Old; false readings in, 2 sq.; 
retained in Service-books, 14; ren- 
dering of wapdxAnros, 60; of omi- 
Aades, 153; Of émiovoros, 244 SQ. 3 
of weprovocos, 267; of rol rovnpob, 
276, 293 8q., 311; various read- 
ing in the Lord’s Prayer, 252 

Latin Vulgate: see_/erome (S.) 

Latinisms, 189 sq., 200, 210 sq. 

Lindisfarne Gospels, 257 

Liturgies, interpretation of dwd roo 
wornpou in the, 301 sq. 

Lord’s Prayer, the early use of, 218 
sq.; see also Appendices (assim) 

Lucas, Luke, 175 

Luke (S.), Gospel of : two editions 
of, 31 8q.; its classical language, 
124, 186 

Luther’s Bible, 30, 257 

AUXv0S, POs, 130 sq. 


Magdalene, spelling and pronuncia- 
tion of, 173 sq. 

Maildonatus, 256 

malus as a designation of the Evil 
One, 294 sq. 

Marcus, Mark, 175 
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Mark (S.), Gospel of: the conclu- 
sion, 31 

Marsh (Mr) on revision, etc., 102 
SQ-, 209, 213, 214 

Martene, 305 

Martin’s (Gregory) attack on English 
Bibles, 166 sq. 

Mary, Miriam, 175 

Matthew (S.), Gospel of : peculiari- 
ties of language in, 100 sq., 1243 
its relation to the Gospel of the 
Hebrews, 237 

measure, in what sense used, 186, 
187 sq. 

Memphitic: see Zgyptian Versions 

metaphors obscured, 158 sq. 

Milman (Dean), error of, 252 

modius, 187 

Mount, Sermon on the; its locality, 
123 sq. 

Mozarabic Liturgy, 304 

Miinster’s Latin Bible, 166 

Hepa, pepturGy, 190 Sq., 227; dis- 
tinguished from péAew, 191 

perdvaa, werapéhaa, 8s 

perpyrhs, 187 

BaxacOas, porxevPiva, 78 sq. 

Kop}, oxfjua, 86 sq. 


Neubauer, 292 

Nicene Creed, misunderstanding of, 
136 sq. 

Nicolas of Lyra, 251 

virco, wadla, 82 

yduos, 6 rdmos, 110 


official titles, rendering of, 180 sq. 

Origen, on émovewos, 217 8q., 229 
Sq-; On weptoveios, 260 8q.; on 
dxd Tov rornpov, 308; his method 
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of interpretation, 231; general 
adoption of his interpretations, 
232 sq. 

éd0s (7), r15 sq. 

olda, ywwoxw, érlorauas, etc., 67 sq. 

brvoua (7d), 119 ; 

éwrdvecOat, 144 

épy4 (4), 117 sq. 

Spos (rd), 123 sq. 

-odotos, adjectives in; derived from 
-wy, 223, 266; from odcia, 223 sq- 

obrws, 81 


Papias, 31, 207 

paronomasia, 65 sq. 

Paul (S.); his use of the aotist, 93 
sq.; his vision, 99 sq.; his teach- 
ing of redemption, 109; his con- 
ception of law, r1ro; his thorn in 
the flesh, 159 

Payne Smith (Dean), 293 

peculiar, 267 sq. 

peculium, peculiaris, 266 sq. 

perfect, confused with the aorist, 
gt sq-; misrendered, 98 sq. 

Peshito; see Syriac Versions 

Peyron, 299 

Pfeiffer, 247, 251 

Phenice, Phoenix, Phoenicia, 180 

pleroma, the, 114 

Polycarp, reference to the Lord’s 
Prayer in, 316 

prepositions ; in composition neglect- 
ed, 75 sq. ; variation of, disregard- 
ed, 77; mistranslations of, 132 sq. 

present tense, mistranslated, 103 sq. 

Plumptre (Dean) on revision, 20, 
210 

proper names ; how to be dealt with, 
163 sq.; should conform in the 
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O. T. and N. T., 168 sq.; whether 
to be translated or reproduced, 
179 8q- 

wais, servant, 157 

wapaxdyTos, 56 Sq. 

Wapeots, 150 8q. 

wepoveracpos, 262 

wepwvidtos, 218, 230, 260 sq. 

wreprolnots, 263 

wdoiov, Td Toor, 125 

wrevpa, wind, spirit, 64 

wodXol, of woAXol, etc., 109 sq. 

wornpds (3), wornpdr (rd), 274 Sq. 

wpiypa (rd), 119 sq. 

wpopicBafvew, 151 

wpoptrns (6), 113 sq. 

wrepvy.oy (rd), 121 

wudoves, 161 

wwpouy, Tupwous, 151 

galvey, palverOa, 144 sq. 

dpalvouas dy, palvopas etwas, 145 

POcworwperds, 145 

purh, Poyyss, 82 


Rabbi, Rabboni, 180 

Rahab, spelling of, 172 

redemption, rog 

Revision (the new) of the English 
Bible; historical parallel to, 10 
8q., 269; gloomy forebodings of, 
14 Sq.; exaggerated views of, 15; 
antagonism to, 16; disastrous re- 
sults anticipated from, 17; ques- 
tion of acceptance of, 18 sq. ; need 
of, 19 sq. (passin); prospects of, 
207 sq.; conservative tendencies 
of rules affecting, 212 sq.; liberal 
conditions of, 214 sq.; favourable 
circumstances attending, 215 

Roberts (Dr), 238 
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Rome, bishops of; their use of the 
Latin Versions, 9 sq. 

Rufinus, 4 

piecOas éx, dwd, 273 


Sahidic: see Egypttass Versions 

salvation, how regarded in the N. 
T., 104 Sq. 

Saron: see Sharon 

Schiller-Szinessy, 285 

second Advent, 11§ sq. 

Septuagint, its evidence to N. T. 
theological terms weighed, 281 
sq. 

shamefaced, shamefast, 206 

Sharon, the, 121, 171 sq. 

Shechinah, oxnv%, 62 sq. 

shibboleth, 171 

sower, parable of the, 53 sq. 

Stanley (Dean), 123 

stater, 186 

substantia, 245 

Suicer, 229 

supersubstantialis, 232, 246, 248 
Sq.) 351 sq. 

Symmachus, 266, 267 

synonymes, 67, 79 sq. 

Syrian service-books, 242 

Syrian Versions: 

Curetonian; rendering of wapd- 
KAnros, 615; of émtovows, 238, 
241, 343,257; Of dwd rod rorn- 
pot, 292 sq. 

Jerusalem; rendering of éxcoderos, 
240 

Peshito; rendering of wapdx\7ros, 
61; of Kavavaios and Xavavaios, 
1543 Of éxtovotos, 239, 242, 2573 
of dd rod wornpo, 291 sq. 

Philoxenian (Harclean); render- 
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ing of owcAdées, 153; Of emtod- 
SOS, 240 SX}. 

otBBara, 162 
odroy, 188 


ceBopevot, 161 

oxny7, oxnvoby, 62 sq. 
owexovharwp, 183 
onto, owdddes, 152 §q. 
orepéwua, 158 
ovAaryuryety, ISI 

ows nuevos (ol), 104 sq. 
mS3D, 262 sq. 


talent, 187 

Targums and 6 rovnpés, 284 sq. 

tenses wrongly rendered, 89 sq. 

Tertullian, 244, 294, 310 sq., 317 

Teutonic Versions of the Lord’s 
Prayer, 236 

text, importance of a correct, 25 sq. 

textual criticism, its tendencies, 21 
sq. 

Theodoret on émtovotos, 236 

Theophylact on éxcoveros, 236 

Tholuck, 219, 229 

Thomas, Acts of, 241 

Trench (Abp) on the Authorised 
Version, 20, 46, 5§, 80, 150, 15§, 
157, 169, I91, 194, 210 

Trent, Council of, 17, 256 

Tyndale’s Bible: see Bsdde 

Oetor (76), 161 

OAd\nua, 118 

OpapBeterr, 150 

Urbane, 174 

CAn, 156 

bd, did, 132 


various readings, 30 sq. 


= wwe 
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Versions, translation of dxd ro? wo- Witnesses, the Three Heavenly, 27 
yypod in the, 290 sq. sq. 
Victorinus, on éxiotcios, 245; on wrath, the, 117 sq. 


weprovotos, 261 Wright (Prof.), 239, 241, 242 
Vulgate; see Ferome (S.) Wycliffe’s Bible: see Bridle 
wages of labourers, 184 sq. Zurich Latin Bible, 30, 257 
way, the, 185 sq. $a, Onpla, 80 


Westcott (Bp), 13, 126 
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—An Edition with Music, Selected, Harmonised, and Conaposed by 
JOHN HULLAH, Square 18mo. 3s. 6d. 

Woods (Miss M. A.)—HYMNS FOR SCHOOL WORSHIP. 
Compiled by M. A. Woops. 18mo. Is. 6d, 


Sermons, Lectures, HOdresses, and 
Theological Lssaps 


(See also ‘ Btble,’ ‘ Church of England,’ ‘ Fathers.’) 


Abbot (Francis)— 
SCIENTIFIC THEISM. Crown 8vo. 7s, 6d. 
THE WAY OUT OF AGNOSTICISM: or, The Philosophy of 
Free Religion. Crown 8vo. 4s. 6d. 


Abbott (Rev. E. A.)— 
CAMBRIDGE SERMONS. &8vo. 6s. 
OXFORD SERMONS. §8vo. 7s. 6d. 
PHILOMYTHUS. An Antidote against Credulity. A discussion 
of Cardinal Newman’s Essay on Ecclesiastical Miracles. Crown 
8vo. 33. 6d. 


Ainger (Rev. Alfred, Canon of Bristol). -SERMONS PREACHED 
IN THE TEMPLE CHURCH. Extra fcap. 8vo. 6s. 


Baines (Rev. Edward)—SERMONS. With a Preface and 
Memoir, by ALFRED BarrY, D.D., late Bishop of Sydney. Crown 
8vo. 6s, 

Barry (Rt. Rev. A., Bishop of Sydney).—FIRST WORDS IN 
AUSTRALIA: Sermons. Crown 8vo. 5s. 

Bather (Archdeacon).—-ON SOME MINISTERIAL DUTIES, 
CATECHISING, PREACHING, Etc. Edited, with a Preface, 
by Very Rev. C. J. VAUGHAN, D.D. Fcap. 8vo. 4s. 6d. 
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Bethune-Baker (J. F.)— 
THE INFLUENCE OF CHRISTIANITY ON WAR. 8vo. 53s. 
THE STERNNESS OF CHRIST’S TEACHING, AND ITS 
RELATION TO THE LAW OF FORGIVENESS. Crown 
8vo. 28. 6d. 


Binnie (Rev. William)——SERMONS. Crown 8vo. 6s, 


Birks (Thomas Rawson)— 

THE DIFFICULTIES OF BELIEF IN CONNECTION WITH 
THE CREATION AND THE FALL, REDEMPTION, AND 
JUDGMENT. 2nd Edition. Crown 8vo.  §s. 

JUSTIFICATION AND IMPUTED RIGHTEOUSNESS. 

a Review of Ten Sermons on the Nature and Effects of Faith, by 
James THOMAS O’BRIEN, D.D., late Bishop of Ossory, Ferns, and 
Leighlin. Crown 8vo. 6s. 

SUPERNATURAL REVELATION : or, First Principles of Moral 

Theology. 8vo. 8s. 


Brooks (Rev. Phillips)— 
THE CANDLE OF THE LORD, and other Sermons. Crown 8va 
6 


s. . 
SERMONS PREACHED IN ENGLISH CHURCHES. Crown 
8vo. 6s. 
TWENTY SERMONS. Crown 8vo. 6s. 
TOLERANCE. Crown 8vo. 2s. 6d. 
THE LIGHT OF THE WORLD. Crown 8vo. 3s. 6d. 
Brunton (T. Lauder)—-THE BIBLE AND SCIENCE, 
With Illustrations. Crown 8vo. ros. 6d. 
Butler (Archer)— 
SERMONS, DOCTRINAL AND PRACTICAL. 11th Edition. 
8vo. 8s. 
SECOND SERIES OF SERMONS. §&vo. 7s. 
Butler (Rev. George).—SERMONS PREACHED IN CHEL- 
TENHAM COLLEGE CHAPEL. 8vo. 7s. 6d. 
Oalderwood (Rev. Prof.)— 
THE RELATIONS OF SCIENCE AND RELIGION. Crown 
8vo. 58. 
THE PARABLES OF OUR LORD. Crown 8vo. 6s. 
Campbell (Dr. John M‘Leod)— 
THE NATURE OF THE ATONEMENT. 6th Ed. Cy. 8vo. 6s. 
REMINISCENCES AND REFLECTIONS. Edited with an 
Introductory Narrative, by his Son, DONALD CAMPBELL, M.A. 
Crown 8vo. 7s. 6d. 
THOUGHTS ON REVELATION. and Edition. ‘Crown 8vo. 5s. 
RESPONSIBILITY FOR THE GIFT OF ETERNAL LIFE 
Compiled from Sermons preached at Row, in the years 1829-31. 
Crown 8vo. 5s. 
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Oanterbury (His Grace Edward White, Archbishop of)}— 

BOY-LIFE: its Trial, its Strength, its Fulness. Sundays in 
Wellington College, 1859-73. 4th Edition. Crown 8vo. 6s. 

THE SEVEN GIFTS. Addressed to the Diocese of Canterbury in 
his Primary Visitation. 2nd Edition. Crown 8vo. 6s. 

CHRIST AND HIS TIMES. Addressed to the Diocese of Canter- 
bury in his Second Visitation. Crown 8vo. 6s. 

A PASTORAL LETTER TO THE DIOCESE OF CANTER- 
BURY. Written at the request of the Archdeacons and Rural 
Deans. Dec. 1890. 8vo, sewed. 1d. 

Oarpenter (Rt. Rev. W. Boyd, Bishop of Winchester)— 

TRUTH IN TALE. Addresses, chiefly to Children. Crown 8vo. 
4s. 6d. 

THE PERMANENT ELEMENTS OF RELIGION: Bampton 
Lectures, 1887. 2nd Edition. Crown 8vo. 6s. 

Cazenove (J. Gibson)—-CONCERNING THE BEING AND 
ATTRIBUTES OF GOD. 8vo. 5s. 

Ohurch (Dean)— 

THE OXFORD MOVEMENT. Twelve Years, 1833-45. 8vo. 
I2s. 6d. net. 

HUMAN LIFE AND ITS CONDITIONS. Crown 8vo. 6s. 

THE GIFTS OF CIVILISATION, and other Sermons and Lectures. 
2nd Edition. Crown 8vo. 7s. 6d. 

DISCIPLINE OF THE CHRISTIAN CHARACTER, and other 
Sermons. Crown 8vo. 4s. 6d. 

ADVENT SERMONS. 1885. Crown 8vo. 4s. 6d. 

CLERGYMAN’S SELF-EXAMINATION CONCERNING THE 
APOSTLES’ CREED. Extra fcap. 8vo. 1s. 6d. 

Oongreve (Rev. John)._-HIGH HOPES AND PLEADINGS 
FOR A REASONABLE FAITH, NOBLER THOUGHTS, 
LARGER CHARITY. Crown 8vo. . §s. 

Oooke (Josiah P., Jun..—RELIGION AND CHEMISTRY. 
Crown 8vo. 7s. 

Cotton (Bishop)—SERMONS PREACHED TO ENGLISH 
CONGREGATIONS IN INDIA. Crown 8vo. 7s. 6d. 
Curteis (Rev. G. H.)}—THE SCIENTIFIC OBSTACLES TO 

CHRISTIAN BELIEF. The Boyle Lectures, 1884. Cr. 8vo. 6s. 

Davies (Rev. J. Llewelyn)— 

THE GOSPEL AND MODERN LIFE. 2nd Edition, to which is 
added Morality according to the Sacrament of the Lord’s Supper. 
Extra fcap. 8vo. 6s. 

SOCIAL QUESTIONS FROM THE POINT OF VIEW OF 
CHRISTIAN THEOLOGY. 2nd Edition. Crown 8vo. 6s. 

WARNINGS AGAINST SUPERSTITION. Extra fcap. 8vo. 
2s. 6d. 
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Davies (Rev. J. Llewelyn)—continued. 
THE CHRISTIAN CALLING. Extra feap. 8vo. 6s. 
ORDER AND GROWTH AS INVOLVED IN THE SPIRITUAL 
CONSTITUTION OF HUMAN SOCIETY. Crown 8vo. 
38. 6d. 
Diggle (Rev. J. W.)—GODLINESS AND MANLINESS. 
A Miscellany of Brief Papers touching the Relation of Religion to 
Life. Crown 8vo. 6s. 


Drummond (Prof. James)—INTRODUCTION TO THE 
STUDY OF THEOLOGY. Crown 8vo. 5s. 


ECCE HOMO. A Survey of the Life and Work of Jesus Christ. 
20th Edition, Globe 8vo. 6s. 


Ellerton (Rev. John).—THE HOLIEST MANHOOD, AND 
ITS LESSONS FOR BUSY LIVES. Crown 8vo. 628 
FAITH AND CONDUCT: An Essay on Verifiable Religion. Crown 

8vo. 7s. 6d. 


Farrar (Ven. F. W., Archdeacon of Westminster) — 

MERCY AND JUDGMENT. 4 few last words on Christian Eschat- 
ology. 2nd Edition. Crown 8vo. Ios. 6d. 

THE FALL OF MAN, and other Sermons. 5th Edition. Crown 
8vo. 6s. 

SEEKERS AFTER GOD, Crown 8vo. 6s. 

THE SILENCE AND VOICES OF GOD. University and other 
Sermons, 7th Edition. Crown 8vo. 6s. 

IN THE DAYS OF THY YOUTH. Sermons on Practical Subjects, 
erbewne at Marlborough College. 9th Edition. Crown 8vo. 9s. 

RNAL HOPE. Five Sermons, preached in Westminster Abbey. 

28th Thousand. Crown 8vo. 6s. 

EPHPHATHA: or, The Amelioration of the World. Sermons 
preached at Westminster Abbey. Crown 8vo. . 

SERMONS AND ADDRESSES delivered in America. Crown 8va. 


7s. 6d. 
THE WITNESS OF HISTORY TO CHRIST. Being the Hulsean 
Lectures for 1870. 7th Edition. Crown 8vo. 5s. 
SAINTLY WORKERS. Five Lenten Lectures. 3rd Edition. 
Crown 8vo. 6s. 
THE HISTORY OF INTERPRETATION. Being the Bampton 
Lectures, 1885. 8vo. 16s. 
Fiske (John).—MAN’S DESTINY VIEWED IN THE LIGHT 
OF HIS ORIGIN. Crown 8vo. 3s. 6d. 
Forbes (Rev. Granville)—THE VOICE OF GOD IN THE 
PSALMS. Crown 8vo. 6s. 6d. 
Fowle (Rev. T. W.}—-A NEW ANALOGY BETWEEN 
REVEALED RELIGION AND THE COURSE AND CON. 
STITUTION OF NATURE. Crown 8vo. 6s. 


Fraser (Bishop).—SERMONS. Edited by Rev. JoHN W. 
DiccGte 2vols. Crown 8vo. 6s, each. . 
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Hamilton (John)— 
ON TRUTH AND ERROR. Crown 8vo. 53, 
ARTHUR’S SEAT: or, The Church of the Banned. Crown 
8vo. 6s. 
ABOVE AND AROUND: Thoughts on God and Man. I2mo. 2s. 6d. 
Hardwick (Archdeacon).—-CHRIST AND OTHER MAS- 
TERS. 6th Edition. Crown 8vo. Ios. 6d. 


Hare (Julius Charles)— 

THE MISSION OF THE COMFORTER. New Edition. Edited 
by Dean PLUMPTRE. Crown 8vo. 7s. 6d. 

THE VICTORY OF FAITH. Edited by Dean PLUMPTRE, with 
Introductory Notices by Prof. Maurice and Dean STANLEY. 
Crown 8vo. 6s. 6d. 

GUESSES AT TRUTH. By Two Brothers, AuGustus WILLIAM 
HARE and JULIUS CHARLES HARE. With a Memoir and Two 
Portraits. 18mo. 4s. 6d. 

Harper (Father Thomas, S.J.}—THE METAPHYSICS OF THE 
SCHOOL. In 5 vols. Vols. I. and II. 8vo. 18s. each. 
Vol. III. Part I. 12s. 

Harris (Rev. G. C.)\—SERMONS. With a Memoir by 
CHARLOTTE M. YONGE, and Portrait. Extra fcap. 8vo. 6s. 


Hervey (Rt. Rev. Lord A., Bishop of Bath and Wells).—THE 
GENEALOGIES OF OUR LORD AND SAVIOUR JESUS 
CHRIST. 8vo, Ios. 6d. 


Hutton (R. H.)— 
ESSAYS ON SOME OF THE MODERN GUIDES OF ENG. 
LISH THOUGHT IN MATTERS OF FAITH. Globe8vo. 6s. 
THEOLOGICAL ESSAYS. Globe 8vo. 6s. 
Tiingworth (Rev. J. R.-—-SERMONS PREACHED IN A 
COLLEGE CHAPEL. Crown 8vo. 55. 
Jacob (Rev. J. A.) — BUILDING IN SILENCE, and other 
Sermons. Extra fcap. 8vo. 6s. 
James (Rev. Herbert)—THE COUNTRY CLERGYMAN 
AND HIS WORK. Crown 8vo. 6s. 


Jeans (Rev. G. E.)—-HAILEYBURY CHAPEL, and other 
Sennons. Fea}. dvo. 3s. 6d. 
Jellett (Rev. Dr.)— 


THE ELDER SON, and other Sermons. Crown Svo. 6s. 
THE EFFICACY OF PRAYER. 3rd Edition. Crown 8vo. 5s. 


Kellogg (Rev. S. H.)—THE LIGHT OF ASIA AND THE 
LIGHT OF THE WORLD. Crown 8vo. 7s. 6d. 
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Kingsley (Charles)}— 
VITLLAGE AND TOWN AND COUNTRY SERMONS. Crown 
vo. 38. 
THE WATER OF LIFE, and other Sermons. Crown 8vo. 3s. 6d. 
SERMONS ON NATIONAL SUBJECTS, AND THE KING OF 
THE EARTH. Crown 8vo. 3s. 6d. 

SERMONS FOR THE TIMES. Crown 8vo. 3s. 6d. 

GOOD NEWS OF GOD. Crown 8vo. 3s. 

THE GOSPEL OF THE .PENTATEUCH, AND DAVID. Crown 


8vo 6d. 

DISCIPLINE, and other Sermons. Crown 8vo. 3s. 6d. 

WESTMINSTER SERMONS. Crown 8vo. 3s. 6d. 

ALL SAINTS’ DAY, and other Sermons. Crown 8vo. 3s. 6d. 

Kynaston (Rev. Herbert, D.D.)—-SERMONS PREACHED IN 
THE COLLEGE CHAPEL, CHELTENHAM. Crown 8vo. 6s. 
Lightfoot (Bishop)— 

LEADERS IN THE NORTHERN CHURCH: Sermons Preached 
in the Diocese of Durham. 2nd Edition. Crown 8vo. 6s, 

ORDINATION ADDRESSES AND COUNSELS TO CLERGY. 
Crown 8vo. 6s. 

CAMBRIDGE SERMONS. Crown 8vo. 6s. 

SERMONS PREACHED IN ST. PAUL’S CATHEDRAL. Crown 

vo. 65. 

SERMONS PREACHED ON SPECIAL OCCASIONS. Crown 
8vo. [ls the Press. 

A CHARGE DELIVERED TO THE CLERGY OF THE 
DIOCESE OF DURHAM, 25th Nov. 1886. Demy 8vo. 2s. 

ESSAYS ON THE WORK ENTITLED “Supernatural Reli- 
gion.” 8vo. ros. 6d. 


Maclaren (Rev. Alexander)— 

SERMONS PREACHED AT MANCHESTER. _ rth Edition. 
Fceap. 8vo. 45. 6d. 

A SECOND SERIES OF SERMONS. 7th Ed. Fcap. 8vo. 4s. 6d. 

A THIRD SERIES. 6th Edition. Fcap. 8vo. 4s. 6d. 

WEEK-DAY EVENING ADDRESSES. 4th Edition. Feap. 8vo. 
2s. 6d. 

THE SECRET OF POWER, AND OTHER SERMONS. Fcap. 
8vo. 48. 6d. 


Macmillan (Rev. Hugh)}— 

BIBLE TEACHINGS IN NATURE, 15th Ed. Globe 8va 6s 

THE TRUE VINE; OR, THE ANALOGIES OF OUR LORD'S 
ALLEGORY. 5th Edition. Globe 8vo. 6s. 

THE MINISTRY OF NATURE. 8th Edition. Globe 8vo. 6s, 

THE SABBATH OF THE FIELDS. 6th Edition. Globe 8vo. 
6s. 

THE MARRIAGE IN CANA, Globe 8vo. 6s, 

TWO WORLDS ARE OURS. 3rd Edition. Globe 8vo. 6s. 

THE OLIVE LEAF. Globe 8vo. 6s, 
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Mahaffy (Rev. Prof.}—-THE DECAY OF MODERN PREACH- 
ING: AN ESSAY. Crown 8vo. 3s. 6d. 
Maturin (Rev. W.)}—THE BLESSEDNESS OF THE DEAD 
IN CHRIST. Crown 8vo. 7s. 6d. 
Maurice (Frederick Denison)— 
EXPOSITORY SERMONS ON THE PRAYER-BOOK ; AND ON 
THE LORD’S PRAYER. New Edition. Crown 8vo. 6s. 
SERMONS PREACHED IN COUNTRY CHURCHES. 2nd 
Edition. Crown 8vo. 6s. 

THE CONSCIENCE. Lectures on Casuistry. 3rd Ed. Cr. 8vo. 4s. 6d. 

DIALOGUES ON FAMILY WORSHIP. Crown 8vo. 4s. 6d. 

THE DOCTRINE OF SACRIFICE DEDUCED FROM THE 
SCRIPTURES. 2nd Edition. Crown 8vo. 6s. 

THE RELIGIONS OF THE WORLD. 6th Edition. Cr. 8vo. 4s. 6d. 

ON THE SABBATH DAY; THE CHARACTER OF THE 
WARRIOR; AND ON THE INTERPRETATION OF 
HISTORY, Feap. 8vo. 2s, 6d. 

LEARNING AND WORKING. Crown 8vo. 4s. 6d. 

THE LORD’S PRAYER, THE CREED, AND THE COM- 
MANDMENTS. 18mo. Is. 

THEOLOGICAL ESSAYS. 4th Edition. Crown 8vo. 6s. 

Milligan (Rev. Prof. W.)}—THE RESURRECTION OF OUR 
LORD. 2nd Edition. Crown 8vo. 5s. 

Moorhouse (Rt. Rev. J., Bishop of Manchester)— 

JACOB: Three Sermons. Extra fcap. 8vo. 3s. 6d. 
THE TEACHING OF CHRIST. Its Conditions, Secret, and 
Results. Crown 8vo. js. net. 

Mylne (Rt. Rev. L. G., Bishop of Bombay).—SERMONS 
PREACHED IN ST. THOMAS’S CATHEDRAL, BOMBAY. 
Crown 8vo, 6s. 

NATURAL RELIGION. By the author of ‘Ecce Homo.” 3rd 
Edition. Globe 8vo. 6s. 

PARADOXICAL PHILOSOPHY: A_ Sequel to ‘The Unseen 
Universe.” Crown 8vo. 7s. 6d. 

Pattison (Mark).—SERMONS. Crown 8vo. 6s. 

PAUL OF TARSUS. 8vo. tos. 6d. 

PHILOCHRISTUS. Memoirs of a Disciple of the Lord. 3rd Ed. 8vo. 123, 

Plumptre (Dean)— MOVEMENTS IN- RELIGIOUS 
THOUGHT. Fcap. 8vo. 3s. 6d. 

Potter (R.)}—THE RELATION OF ETHICS TO RELIGION. 
Crown 8vo. 28. 6d. 

REASONABLE FAITH: A Short Religious Essay for the Times. By 
‘‘ Three Friends.” Crown 8vo. Is. 

Reichel (Right Rev. C. P., Bishop of Meath)— 

THE LORD’S PRAYER, and other Sermons. Crown 8vo. 7s. 6d. 
CATHEDRAL AND UNIVERSITY SERMONS. Crown 8vo. 6s. 
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Rendall (Rev. F.}—THE THEOLOGY OF THE HEBREW — 


CHRISTIANS. Crown 8vo.  §s. 
Reynolds (H. R.)—NOTES OF THE CHRISTIAN LIFE. 
Crown 8vo. 7s. 6d. 
Robinson (Prebendary H. G.)}—-MAN IN THE IMAGE OF 
GOD, and other Sermons. Crown 8vo. 7s. 6d. 
Russell (Dean).—_THE LIGHT THAT LIGHTETH EVERY 
MAN: Sermons. With an introduction by Dean PLUMPTae, 
D.D. Crown 8vo. 6s. 
Salmon (Rev. Prof. George)— 
NON-MIRACULOUS CHRISTIANITY, and other Sermons. 2nd 
Edition. Crown 8vo. 6s. 
GNOSTICISM AND AGNOSTICISM, and other Sermons. Crown 
8vo. 7s. 6d. 
SCOTCH SERMONS, 1880. By Principal Carrp and others. 3rd 
Edition. 8vo. ros. 6d. 
Service (Rev. John).—SERMONS. With Portrait. Crown 8vo. 6s. 
Shirley (W. N.)—ELIJAH: Four University Sermons. Feap. 
Svo. 2s. 6d. 

Smith (W. Saumarez)—THE BLOOD OF THE NEW 
COVENANT: A Theological Essay. Crown 8vo. 2s. 6d. 
Smith (Rev. Travers).—-MAN’S KNOWLEDGE OF MAN 

AND OF GOD. Crown 8vo. 6s. 
Stanley (Dean)— 

THE NATIONAL THANKSGIVING. Sermons preached in 
Westminster Abbey. 2nd Edition. Crown 8vo. 2s 6d. 

ADDRESSES AND SERMONS delivered at St. Andrews in 1872-75 
and 1877. Crown 8vo.  §s. 

ADDRESSES AND SERMONS delivered during a visit to the 
United States and Canada in 1878. Crown 8vo. 6s. 

THE ATHANASIAN CREED. Crown 8vo. 2s. 


Stewart (Prof. Balfour) and Tait (Prof. P. G.——THE UNSEEN 
UNIVERSE; OR, PHYSICAL SPECULATIONS ON A 
FUTURE STATE. 15th Edition. Crown 8vo. 6s. 

Stubbs (Rev. C. W.)}—FOR CHRIST AND CITY. Sermons 
and Addresses. Crown 8vo. 6s. 

Tait (Archbishop)— 

THE PRESENT POSITION OF THE CHURCH OF ENGLAND. 
Being the Charge delivered at his Primary Visitation. 3rd Edition. 
8vo. 3s. 6d. 

DUTIES OF THE CHURCII OF ENGLAND. Being seven 
Addresses delivered at his Second Visitation. 8vo. 4s. 6d. 

THE CHURCH OF THE FUTURE. Charges delivered at his 
Third Quadrennial Visitation. 2nd Edition. Crown 8vo. 38. 6d. 

Taylor (Isaac)—_THE RESTORATION OF BELIEF. Crown 
Svo. -8s. 6d. 


